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COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FBOORBSS  OV  X.   CAVALOANTI  THB   TOUNGBB. 

MsAirwHiLB  M.  Cavalcanti  the  elder  had  returned  to  his 
aervice,  not  in  the  anny  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Aostriay  hut  at  the  gaming-table  of  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  attendants. 
He  had  spent  every  farthing  that  had  been  allowed  for 
his  journey,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  majestic  and  solemn 
manner  in  which  he  had  maintained  his  assumed  character 
of  &ther.  M.  Andrea  at  his  departure  had  inherited  all 
the  papeis  which  proved  that  he  had  indeed  the  honor  of 
being  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Bartolomeo  and  the  Mar- 
quise Oliva  CorsinarL  He  was  now  fairly  launched  in 
that  Prussian  society  which  gives  such  ready  access  to  for- 
eigners,  and  treats  them,  not  as  what  they  really  are,  but 
as  what  they  wish  to  be  considered.  Besides,  what  is  re- 
quired of  a  young  man  in  Paris  1  To  speak  its  language 
tolerably,  to  make  a  good  appearance,  to  be  a  good  game- 
ster, and  pay  in  cash.  They  are  certainly  less  particular 
with  a  foreigner  than  with  a  Frenchman.  Andrea  had 
then,  in  a  fortnight,  attained  a  very  fair  position.  He 
was  entitled  Monsieur  the  Count ;  he  was  said  to  possess 
fifty  thousand  livres  per  annum ;  and  his  father^s  immense 
riches^  buried  in  the  quarries  of  Saravezza,  were  a  constant 
theme  of  conversation.  A  learned  man,  before  whom  the 
last  ciicumstance  was  mentioned  as  a  fact,  declared  that 

he  had  seen  the  quarries  in  question,  which  gave  great 
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weight  to  aBsertioDB  hitherto  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
which  DOW  assumed  the  garb  of  reality. 

Such  was  the  oonditioD  of  affiun  in  the  drde  of  Fui- 
aian  society  to  which  we  have  introduced  our  leadera^ 
when  Monte  Cristo  went  one  erening  to  pay  M.  Danglazs 
a  visit.  M.  Danglars  was  out ;  but  the  count  was  asked 
to  go  and  see  the  baroness,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
It  was  never  without  a  nervous  shudder,  since  the  dinner 
at  Auteuil  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  that  Madame 
Danglars  heard  Monte  Cristo's  name  announced.  If  he 
did  not  come,  the  painful  sensation  became  most  intense ; 
if  on  the  contrary  he  appeared,  his  noble  countenanee, 
his  brilliant  eyes,  his  amiability,  his  polite  attention  even 
towards  Madame  Danglars,  soon  dispelled  every  impres- 
sion of  fear.  It  appeared  impossible  to  the  baroness  that 
a  man  of  such  delightfully  pleanng  manners  should  enter- 
tain evil  designe  against  her.  Besides,  the  most  corrupt 
minds  only  suspect  evil  when  it  would  answer  some  inter- 
ested end ;  useless  injury  is  repugnant  to  every  mind. 
When  Monte  Cristo  entered  the  boudoir  to  which  we 
have  already  once  introduced  onr  readers,  and  where 
the  baroness  was  examining  some  drawings  which  her 
daughter  passed  to  her  after  having  looked  at  them  with 
M.  Cavalcanti,  his  presence  aoon  produced  its  usual  effect ; 
and  it  was  with  smilea  that  the  baroness  received  the 
county  although  she  had  been  a  little  disconcerted  at 
the  announcement  of  his  nam&  The  latter  embraced 
the  whole  scene  at  a  glance. 

The  baroness  was  partially  recKning  on  a  eausetue,  Eu- 
genie sat  near  her,  and  Cavalcanti  was  standing.  Caval- 
canti, dressed  in  black,  like  one  of  Goethe^s  heroes^  with 
japanned  shoes  and  open  white  silk  stockings,  passed  a 
white  and  tolerably  nice-lm^dng  hand  through  his  light 

lir,  in  the  midst  of  which  sparkled  a  diamond  which,  in 
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spite  of  Monte  Ctisto's  adyice,  the  vain  young  man  had 
been  unable  to  leeist  potting  on  his  little  finger.  This 
movement  was  accompanied  by  killing  glanees  at  Made* 
moiMlle  Danglan^  and  sighs  addressed  to  the  same  party. 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  was  still  the  same,*— cold,  beau- 
tifol,  and  satiricaL  Not  one  of  these  glances,  nor  one  sigh, 
escaped  her ;  they  might  have  been  said  to  fall  on  the 
shield  of  Minerva^  —  a  shield  which  some  philosophers 
assert  protected  sometimes  the  breast  of  Sappho.  Eng^nie 
bowed  coldly  to  the  count,  and  availed  herself  of  the  first 
moment  when  the  conversation  became  earnest  to  escape 
to  her  fltudy,  whence  very  soon  two  cheerful  and  noisy 
voicesi  in  connection  with  notes  of  the  piano,  assured  Monte 
Ciisto  that  Mademoiselle  Danglars  preferred  to  his  society 
and  to  that  of  M.  Cavalcanti  the  company  of  Mademoiselle 
Lowe  d'Armilly,  her  music-teacher. 

It  was  then  especially  while  conyeifsing  with  Madame 
Dangbra,  and  apparently  absorbed  by  the  charm  of  the 
sonversstion,  that  the  eoant  remarked  M.  Andrea  Cayal- 
csnti's  solicitude,  his  manner  of  listening  to  the  music  at 
the  doof  he  dared  not  pass,  and  of  matiifesting  his  admirsr 
tion.  The  banker  soon  returned.  His  first  look  was  in- 
deed directed  towards  Monte  Cristo,  but  the  second  was 
for  Andrea.  As  for  his  wife,  he  bowed  to  her  in  the  man- 
ner of  certain  husbands  towards  their  wives,  but  which 
Wihelors  will  neyer  comprehend  until  a  yery  extensive 
tiode  is  published  on  conjugal  life. 

''Have  not  the  ladies  invited  you  to  jc^  them  at  the 
piano  1 "  said  Danglaxs  to  Andrea. 

"  Alas  1  no.  Monsieur,"  replied  Andrea,  with  a  sigh 
still  more  marked  than  the  former  ones.  Danglars  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  the  door  and  opened  it. 

The  two  young  ladies  were  seen  seated  on  the  same 
clair  at  the  piano»  accompanying  themselves,  each  with 
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one  hand,  ^an  exercise  to  which  they  had  taken  a  tuicj, 
and  in  which  they  had  developed  lemarkahle  efficiency. 
Uademoieelle  d'Annillyi  whom  they  then  perceived  through 
the  open  doorway,  formed  with  Eugenie  one  of  those  living 
picture!  of  which  the  Germans  are  so  fond.  She  was 
somewhat  beautiful,  and  exquisitely  genteel,  — a  little 
fairy-like  figure,  with  large  curls  falling  on  her  neck, 
(which  was  rather  too  long,  as  Perugino  sometimes  makes 
his  Virgins),  and  eyes  dull  from  fatigue.  It  was  said 
that  she  had  a  weak  chest,  and  like  Antonia  of  the 
"  Violin  de  Cr^mone,"  would  die  one  day  while  singing. 
Monte  Cristo  cast  a  rapid  and  curious  glance  round  tbia 
sanctum  ;  it  was  the  fint  time  he  bad  ever  seen  Mademoi- 
selle d'Armilly,  of  whom  be  had  heard  much. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  banker  to  his  daughter,  "  are  we 
then  all  to  be  excluded  1 "  He  then  led  the  young  man 
into  the  study,  and  either  by  chance  or  manceuvie,  the 
door  was  partially  closed  after  Andrea,  so  that  from  the 
place  where  they  sat  neither  the  count  nor  the  baroness 
could  see  anything ;  but  as  the  banker  had  accompanied 
Andrea,  Madame  Danglara  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  it 

The  count  soon  heard  Andrea's  voice,  singing  a  Corsican 
song,  accompanied  by  the  piano.  While  the  count  smiled 
at  hearing  this  song,  which  made  bim  lose  sight  of  Andrea 
in  the  recollection  of  Benedetto,  Madame  Dacglars  was 
boasting  to  Monte  Cristo  of  her  husband's  strength  of 
mind,  who  that  very  morning  had  lost  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  by  a  failure  at  Milan.  The  praise 
was  well  deserved,  for  had  not  the  count  heard  it  from  the 
baroness,  or  by  one  of  those  means  by  which  he  knew 
vveiything,  the  baron's  countenance  would  not  have  led 
him  to  suspect  it.  "  Hem  t  "  tbonght  Monte  Cristo,  "  ha 
begins  to  cooceal  his  losses ;  a  month  aince  he  boasted  of 
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them.**  Then  aloud,  ''Oh,  Madame,  M.  Danglais  is  so 
skilful,  be  will  soon  regain  at  the  Bourse  what  he  loses 
elsewhere." 

**  I  see  you  are  maintaining  an  erroneous  idea,  as  well 
as  many  more,"  said  Madame  Danglars. 

'*  What  is  it  1"  said  Monte  Cristo. 

**  That  M.  Danglars  speculates,  whereas  he  neyer  does." 

**  Truly,  Madame,  I  recollect  M.  Debray  told .  me  — 
By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  him  1  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing  of  him  the  last  three  or  four  days." 

**  Nor  I,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  with  wonderful  self- 
possession;  '*but  you  began  a  sentence  and  did  not 
finish." 

"What  was  itr' 

"  M-  Debray  had  told  you — " 

**  Ah,  yes,  he  told  me  it  was  you  who  sacrificed  to  the 
demon  of  speculation." 

**  I  was  once  very  fond  of  it,  I  confess,"  said  Madame 
Danglars ;  "  but  I  am  so  no  louger." 

"  Then  you  are  wrong,  Madame.  Fortune  is  precarious ; 
and  if  I  were  a  woman,  and  had  &te  made  me  a  banker's 
wife,  whatever  might  be  my  confidence  in  my  husband's 
good  fortune, — for  in  speculation,  you  know,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  good  fortune  or  bad  fortune,  — well,  as  I  was 
saying;  whatever  confidence  I  might  have  in  my  husband's 
good  fortune,  I  would  secure  for  myself  a  fortune  inde- 
pendent of  him,  even  if  I  acquired  it  by  placing  my  inter- 
est in  hands  unknown  to  him." 

Madame  Danglars  blushed,  in  spite  of  all  her  efibrts. 

"Stay,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  as  though  he  had  not  ob- 
served her  confusion;  "  I  have  heard  of  a  lucky  hit  that 
was  made  yesterday  in  the  Neapolitan  bonds." 

**  I  have  none,  nor  have  I  ever  possessed  any ;  but 
really  we  have  talked  long  enough  of  money,  Count    We 
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tro  like  two  stock-brokeTs.  Hsve  yoa  heard  how  fata  U 
perMCUtJng  the  poor  Villeforts  I " 

"What  has  bappenedl"  said  the  connt,  appamitljr 
ignorast  of  all. 

"  You  know  the  Maiqnis  de  Saiat-Mdmn  died  a  fsw 
dajri  aflor  he  had  set  out  on  hi>  journey  to  Para,  and  the 
niarchioneaa  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  1" 

"  Yes,"  wid  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  have  heard  that ;  hut,  as 
Claadius  said  to  Ramlat,  '  it  is  a  law  of  natuTe ;  their 
fathers  died  before  them,  and  they  mourned  their  loss ; 
they  will  die  b«fi)re  their  children,  who  will  in  their  torn 
grieve  for  them.'" 

"  But  that  ia  not  alL" 

"  Not  all  I " 

"  No ;  tboy  were  going  to  marry  their  dangbter  —  " 

"  To  M.  Frani:  d'fipinay,     la  it  broken  off  1 " 

"Yesterday  morning,  it  appears,  Fianx  deelinsd  the 
honor." 

"  Indcvd  1     And  is  the  reason  known  1 " 

"No." 

"  How  extraenlinary  1  And  how  does  M.  da  Yillefort 
bear  all  three  nusfortuuesl" 

"Ai  nsual,  — like  a  philosopher." 

Dan>;lara  returned  at  tbin  moment  aloiw. 

"  Wt'll  I  "  Mid  the  baroui**,  "  do  you  leave  M.  Caval- 
eanti  with  your  dau(;htort" 

"  And  Mademoimlle  d'AmiillT,"  said  the  banker  ;  "  do 
yon  consider  her  no  one  1 "  Then,  tnratng  to  Moota 
Criato,  he  «id,  "  Prince  Caralcaoti  is  a  charming  young 
■UD,  ia  be  not  I     But  is  he  really  a  prince  t " 

"  I  wilt  Dot  answer  for  it,"  aaid  llonta  Cristo.  **  Hit 
fiOher  was  intTodac«d  to  me  as  a  narqais,  ao  be  ought  to 
be  a  count  i  but  I  think  he  makea  no  gnat  ptetensicai 
to  that  tiUa." 
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''  Why  t "  said  the  iMnket.  "  If  be  is  a  prince,  he  is 
^nong  not  to  maintain  his  tank.  Every  one  should  hold 
to  his  rights;  it  does  not  please  me  that  any  should 
deny  his  origin." 

**  Oh  1  you  are  a  pure  democzat^"  said  Honte  Cristo, 
smiling. 

**  But  do  you  see,^  said  the  baionessy  "  to  what  you  are 
exposing  yourself  1  lij  perchance,  M.  de  Moicerf  came, 
he  would  find  M.  Cavalcanti  in  that  room,  where  he,  the 
betrothed  of  Eugenie,  baa  never  been  admitted." 

'*You  may  well  say  perchance,"  replied  the  bankor; 
**  for  he  comes  so  seldom  it  would  seem  only  chance  that 
brings  him." 

**  But  should  he  come,  and  find  tiiat  young  man  with 
your  daughter,  he  might  be  displeased" 

**  He !  you  are  mistaken.  M«  Albert  would  not  do  us 
the  honor  to  be  jealous  of  his  betrothed  ;  he  does  not  love 
her  enough  for  that.   Besides,  I  care  not  for  his  displeasure." 

**  Still,  situated  as  we  are  —  * 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  bow  we  are  edtuatisd  1  At  his 
mother^s  ball  he  danced  onoe  with  Eugenie,  and  M.  Caval* 
canti  three  times,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  it" 

The  valet  announced  M.  le  Yicomte  Albert  de  Morcerf. 
The  baroness  rose  bastDy,  and  was  going  into  the  study, 
when  Danglars  stopped  her.  "  Stay  ! "  said  he.  She 
looked  at  him  in  amazement.  Monte  Cristo  appeared  to 
be  unconscious  of  what  passed.  Albert  entered,  looking 
very  handsome  and  in  high  spirits.  He  bowed  politely 
to  the  baroness,  familiarly  to  Danglais,  and  affectionately 
to  Monte  Cristo.  Then  turning  to  the  baroness,  ^  May  I 
ask  how  Mademoiselle  Danglers  isl"  said  he. 

**  She  is  quite  well,"  replied  Danglars,  quickly ;  "  at  this 
moment  she  is  practising  music  with  M.  Cavalcanti  in  her 
little  salon." 
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Albert  preserved  his  calm  and  iudifferent  maimer ;  he 
might  feel  perhaps  amioyed,  but  he  knew  Monte  Cristo's 
eye  was  on  him.  ''  M.  Cavalcauti  has  a  fine  tenor  voice," 
said  he,  '*  and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  a  splendid  soprano  ; 
and  then  she  plays  on  the  piano  like  Thalbeig.  The 
concert  must  be  a  delightful  one." 

'*  They  suit  each  other  remarkably  well,''  said  Danglars. 

Albert  appeared  not  to  notice  this  remark,  which  was, 
however,  so  rude  that  Madame  Danglars  blushed. 

''I  too,"  said  the  young  man,  ''am  a  musician,  —  at 
least,  my  masters  used  to  tell  me  so ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
my  voice  never  would  suit  any  other,  and  a  soprano  less 
than  any." 

Danglars  smiled,  and  seemed  to  say,  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Then,  hoping  doubtless  to  effect  his  purpose^ 
he  said,  "  The  prince  and  my  daughter  were  universally 
admired  yesterday.  Tou  were  not  of  the  party,  M.  de 
Morcerfl" 

"  What  prince  1 "  asked  Albert 

"  Prince  Cavalcanti,"  said  Danglars,  who  persisted  in 
giving  the  young  man  that  title. 

"  Pardon  me,*'  said  Albert,  **  I  was  not  aware  he  was 
a  prince.  And  Prince  Cavalcanti  sang  with  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  yesterday!  It  must  have  been  charming,  indeed. 
I  regret  not  having  heard  them.  But  I  was  unable  to 
accept  your  invitation,  having  promised  to  accompany 
my  mother  to  a  German  concert  given  by  the  Baronne  de 
Chiteau-Renaud."  Then,  after  a  silence,  and  as  if  the 
subject  had  not  been  mentioned,  "  May  I  be  allowed," 
said  Morcerf,  ''to  pay  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  1 " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  banker,  stopping  the  young 
man  ;  "  do  you  hear  that  delightful  cavatina  1  Ta,  ta,  ta, 
ti,  ta,  ti,  ta  ;  it  is  charming.    Let  them  finish ;  one  mo- 
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ment !  Biayo  I  bravi  1  biava  I  "  The  banker  was  entha- 
dastic  in  his  applause. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Albert,  "  it  is  exquisite ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  music  of  his  country  better  than 
Prince  Cavalcanti  does.  You  said  *  prince/  did  you  not  1 
But  he  can  easily  become  one,  if  he  is  not  already  ;  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  Italy.  But  to  return  to  the  charm- 
ing musicians,  you  should  give  us  a  treat,  M.  Danglars. 
Without  telling  them  there  is  a  stxanger  present,  ask 
them  to  sing  one  more  song ;  it  is  so  delightful  to  hear 
music  at  a  little  distance  in  an  obscurity,  without  being 
seen,  without  seeing,  and  consequently  without  annoying 
the  performer,  who  thus  is  left  free  to  yield  himself  to  all 
the  inspirations  of  his  genius  or  to  all  the  buoyancy  of 
his  spirits.'* 

Danglars  was  quite  annoyed  by  the  young  man's  indif- 
ference. He  took  Monte  Cristo  aside.  '^What  do  you 
think  of  our  loyerl"  said  he. 

"  He  appears  cool  I     But  then  your  word  is  given." 

**  Tea,  doubtless  I  have  promised  to  give  my  daughter 
to  a  man  who  loves  her,  but  not  to  one  who  does  not. 
Even  if  Albert  had  Cavalcanti's  fortune,  he  is  so  proud 
that  I  would  not  care  to  see  him  marry  her." 

'^  Oh  I  "  said  Monte  Cristo,  **  my  fondness  may  blind 
me,  bat  I  assure  you  that  M.  de  Morcerf  is  a  charming 
young  man,  who  will  make  your  daughter  happy,  and 
who  sooner  or  later  will  amount  to  something, — for  the 
position  of  the  father  is  excellent" 

"  Hem  !  "  said  Danglars. 

"  Why  that  doubt  1 " 

^The  past,  —  that  obscurity  on  the  past." 

**  But  the  past  life  of  the  father  does  not  affect  the  son.** 

«  That  is  true." 

**  Come,  don't  be  obstinate ;  a  month  ago  you  wished 
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for  itaa  maimge.  Ton  understand  me,*— I  am  in  despair; 
it  was  at  my  house  that  you  met  that  young  Cayalcanti, 
of  whom,  I  repeat  to  you,  I  know  nothing." 

«  But  I  do." 

**Have  you  made  inquiry  1" 

^  Is  there  any  need  of  that  t  Would  not  one  know  at 
first  sight  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  t  In  the  first  phice, 
he  is  rich." 

**  I  am  not  sure  of  that.** 

^  You  are  responsible  for  him,  howeyer." 

**  For  fifty  thousand  livres, «—  a  trifle." 

**  He  has  a  distinguished  education." 

**  Hem ! "  said  Monte  Cristo,  in  his  turn. 

''He  is  a  musician." 

''So  are  all  Italians." 

"  Come,  Count,  you  do  not  do  that  young  man  justice." 

"  Well,  I  acknowledge  it  annoys  me,  knowing  your  con- 
nection with  the  Morcerf  &mily,  to  see  him  throw  himself 
in  the  way." 

Danglars  burst  out  laughing.  "What  a  Puritan  you 
are  !  "  said  he ;  "  that  happens  every  day." 

"  But  you  cannot  break  it  off  thus ;  the  Moroerfs  are 
depending  on  this  union." 

**  Indeed  1 " 

"  Positively." 

"  Then  let  them  explain  themselves ;  you  should  give 
the  father  a  hint,  you  are  so  intimate  with  the  &mily." 

"  1 1    Where  the  devU  did  you  find  out  that  1 " 

"At  their  ball;  it  was  apparent  enoTigh.  Why,  did 
not  the  countess,  the  proud  Merc^d^,  the  disdainful  Cata* 
lane,  who  will  scarcely  open  her  lips  to  her  oldest  acquaint- 
ances, take  your  arm,  lead  you  into  the  garden  into  the 
private  walks,  and  remain  there  for  half  an  hour  I  Will 
you  undertake  to  speak  to  the  &ther  f 
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«« Willingly,  if  you  wish  it' 

^Bat  ao  that  tliis  time  the  affiur  may  be  aettled  ez> 
plidtly  and  positively.  If  he  demands  my  daughtW;  let 
him  fix  the  day,  declare  his  conditions,  —  in  shozt,  let 
us  either  understand  each  other  or  quaraeL  You  under- 
stand,—  no  more  delay." 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  will  give  my  attention  to  the  subject.** 

"  I  do  not  say  I  expect  him  with  pleasure,  but  I  do 
expect  him.  A  banker  most,  you  know,  be  a  slave  to 
his  promise."  And  Danglars  sighed  as  M.  Gavalcanti  had 
done  half  an  hour  before. 

**  Bravi  I  bravo  1  brava  I  "  eried  Morcerf,  imitating 
the  banker,  as  he  applauded  the  piece  of  music  just 
finished. 

Danglars  began  to  look  su^iciously  at  Mbicerf,  when 
some  one  came  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him.  "  I 
shall  soon  return,"  said  the  banker  to  Monte  Gristo; 
''wait  for  me.  I  shall  perhaps  have  something  to  say 
to  yoQ." 

The  baroness  took  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence 
to  pudi  open  the  door  of  her  daaghter^s  study,  and  M. 
Andrea,  who  was  sitting  before  the  piano  with  Mademoi- 
selle Eugenie,  started  up  like  a  spring.  Albert  bowed  to 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  with  a  smile,  who,  not  appearing  in 
the  least  disturbed,  returned  his  bow  with  her  usual  cool- 
ness. Gavalcanti  was  evidently  embarrassed ;  he  bowed 
to  Morcerf,  who  replied  with  the  most  impertinent  look 
possible.  Then  Albert  launched  out  in  praise  of  Mademoi- 
asUe  Danglars's  voice,  and  on  hiB  regret,  after  what  he  had 
just  heard,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  be  present  the 
previous  evening. 

Gavalcanti,  being  left  alone,  turned  to  Monte  Gristo. 

''Come^"  said  Madame  Danglars,  ''leave  musio  and 
compliments^  and  let  us  go  and  take  tea." 
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^  Comei  Loniaey'' said  Mademoiselle  Danglars to  herfriend. 

They  passed  into  the  next  drawing-ioomy  where  tea  was 
prepared.  Jast  as  thej  were  beginning,  in  the  Elnglish 
fashion,  to  leave  the  spoons  in  their  caps,  the  door  again 
opened,  and  Danglars  entered,  visiblj  agitated.  Monte 
Cristo  observed  it  particularly,  and  by  a  look  asked  the 
banker  for  an  explanation.  '*I  have  just  received  my 
courier  from  Greece,"  said  Danglars. 

''  Ah !  ah  I "  said  the  count ;  **  that  was  the  reason  of 
your  being  called  away  from  us.** 

"  Yes." 

''How  is  King  Othol"  asked  Albert,  in  the  most 
sprightly  tone. 

Danglars  cast  another  suspicious  look  towards  him  with- 
out answering ;  and  Monte  Cristo  turned  away  to  conceal 
the  expression  of  pity  which  passed  over  his  features,  but 
which  was  gone  in  a  moment 

*'  We  shall  go  together,  shall  we  not  1 "  said  Albeit  to 
the  count 

**  J£  you  like,"  replied  the  latter. 

Albert  could  not  understand  the  bankei^s  look,  and 
turning  to  Monte  Cristo,  who  understood  it  perfectly, 
**  Did  you  see^''  said  he,  "  how  he  looked  at  me  t " 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  count ;  ''  but  did  you  think  there  was 
anything  particular  in  his  lookl" 

'*  Indeed  I  did ;  and  what  does  he  mean  by  his  news 
from  Greece  1" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  t " 

''Because  I  imagine  you  have  correspondents  in  that 
oountiy." 

Monte  Cristo  smiled  significantly. 

"  Stop,"  said  Albert,  "  here  he  comes.  I  shall  compli* 
ment  Mademoiselle  Danglars  on  her  cameo,  while  the 
father  talks  to  you." 
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If  yoa  compliment  her  at  all,  let  it  be  on  her  voioe, 
at  least^*'  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  No,  every  one  wonid  do  that." 

''My  dear  viscounty  yon  are  dreadfully  impertinent." 

Albert  advanced  towards  Eng^nie,  smiling.  Meanwhile, 
Danglara  stooped  to  Monte  Cristo's  ear.  "Your  advice 
was  ezoellent,"  said  he ;  ''  there  is  a  horrible  history  in 
those  two  words,  '  Femand '  and  '  Janina.' " 

**  Indeed  !  "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

^  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  take  away  the  young 
man.     I  cannot  endure  his  presence.** 

'*  He  is  going  with  me.    Shall  I  send  the  father  to  youl " 

**  With  more  reason  than  ever." 

"  Yery  welL"  The  count  made  a  sign  to  Albert ;  they 
bowed  to  the  ladies  and  took  their  leave,  — Albert  perfectly 
indifferent  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars's  contempt,  Monte 
Cristo  reiteimting  his  advice  to  Madame  Danglars  on  the 
prudence  a  banker's  wife  should  exercise  in  providing  for 
the  future.    M.  Cavalcanti  remained  master  of  the  field. 
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CHAFTEB  IL 

hatd£b. 

ScABCELT  bad  the  coant't  hones  deued  the  aaglB  of  the 
boulevaid,  when  Albert^  tomiiig  towaids  the  ooont,  bonl 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  —  8o  loud,  in  fecty  as  to  seem 
somewhat  forced.  **  Well ! "  said  he,  '^  I  will  ask  yon  the 
asme  question  which  Chaifes  IX.  pot  to  Cetheiine  de 
Medicis,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  'How 
have  I  played  my  little  part)'" 

**  To  what  do  yoo  allnde  %  **  asked  Monte  Crista 

**  To  the  installation  of  my  rival  at  M.  Dangkn^s  1  * 

«  What  rival  I" 

"  Well,  that  is  good  I  What  rival  I  Why,  your  pro- 
iegSf  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti  I " 

**  Ab !  no  joking,  YLscoont,  if  yon  please ;  M.  Andrea  is 
no  protege  of  mine,  —  at  leasts  not  in  bis  relations  with 
M.  Danglars." 

''And  you  would  be  to  blame  for  not  assisting  him  if 
tbe  young  man  really  needed  your  help  in  that  quarter  ; 
but  happily  for  me,  he  can  dispense  with  it" 

"  What !  do  you  think  he  is  paying  his  addresses  1 " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it ;  his  languishing  looks  and  modu- 
lated tones  when  addressing  Mademoiselle  Danglars  fully 
proclaim  his  intentions.  He  aspires  to  the  hand  of  the 
proud  Eugenie." 

**  What  does  that  signify,  so  long  as  they  iavor  your 
suitl" 
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^  But  it  is  not  the  ease,  my  dear  eoimt;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  repulsed  on  both  sides.'' 

''Onbotbddesr' 

**  It  is  so  indeed;  MademoiaeUeEi^nie  scarcely  answexa 
me^  and  Mademoiselle  d'Annillyi  her  confidant^  does  not 
speak  to  me  at  alL" 

**  Bat  the  £eitber  has  the  greatest  regard  for  you/'  said 
Monte  Cristo. 

"  He  1  oh,  no !  he  has  plunged  a  thousand  daggers  into 
my  heart,  —  tragedy-veaponsi  I  own,  which  instead  of 
wounding  sheath  their  points  in  their  own  handles,  but 
daggers  which  he  neyarthekas  beUeyed  to  be  real  and 
deadly." 

**  Jealousy  indicates  affection.'' 

**  True ;  but  I  am  not  jealouSi'' 

"He  is." 

«  Of  whom,  —  of  Debray  I" 

"  Noj  of  you." 

*  Of  me  t  I  will  wager  that  before  a  week  is  past  the 
doer  will  be  closed  against  me." 

''  Tou  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Tiscoont." 

••Prove  it  to  me.*' 

•*  Do  you  wish  me  to  do  so  f''' 

-Yes." 

•'  Well  1  I  am  charged  with  the  commission  of  endear- 
oring  to  induce  M.  le  Comte  de  Morcerf  to  make  some 
de&iite  arrangement  with  the  baron." 

**  By  whom  are  you  charged  1 " 

••By  the  baron  himsell" 

•*  Oh  1  ^  said  Albert,  with  all  the  cajolery  of  which 
he  was  capable ;  '^  you  surely  will  not  do  that,  my  dear 
count  t" 

••Certainly  I  AbR,  Albert,  as  I  have  promised  to 
do  iL" 
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«  Well  I "  said  Albeit,  with  a  sigh, ''  it  seems  yoa  are 
determiued  to  many  me.** 

**  I  am  determined  to  tiy  and  be  on  good  tenns  with 
eTeiybodjy  at  all  eyents,"  said  Monte  Criato.  ''  But  speak- 
ing of  Debray,  how  is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  him  lately 
at  the  baron's  house?" 

"  There  has  been  a  quarrel." 

"  What,  with  the  baroness  1 " 

"  No,  with  the  baron." 

"  Has  he  perceived  anything  ?  " 

"  Ah  1  that  is  a  good  joke  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  he  suspects  t "  said  Monte  Cristo,  with 
a  charmiug  na'ivetk 

"  Where  have  you  come  from,  my  dear  count  t "  said 
Albert. 

"  From  Congo,  if  you  wilL" 

**  It  must  be  from  fieirther  off  than  eyen  that** 

"But  what  do  I  know  of  your  Parisian  husbands  t " 

''Oh,  my  dear  count,  husbands  are  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere }  an  individual  husband  of  any  countiy 
is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  race." 

"  But  then  what  can  have  led  to  the  quarrel  between 
Danglars  and  Debray  1  they  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  so  well  I  "  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  renewed  simplicity. 

**  Ah  !  now  you  are  trying  to  penetrate  into  the  myster- 
ies of  Isis,  in  which  I  am  not  initiated.  When  M.  Andrea 
Cavalcanti  has  become  one  of  the  family,  you  can  ask  him 
that  question." 

The  carriage  stopped.  ''Here  we  are,"  said  Monte 
Cristo.    '*  It  is  only  half-past  ten  o'clock ;  oome  in.'' 

"  Most  willingly." 

"  My  carriage  shall  take  you  back." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  gave  orders  for  my  coup6  to  fdlow 


me." 
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"Thara  il  is,  then/'  said  Momie  Cfisio,  as  be  atepped 
ool  of  the  eaniage.  They  both  went  into  the  house.  The 
dsawin^iocaBi  was  lighted  up;  they  entered  it.  ''Toa 
will  make  tea  for  us,  BaptiBtin,'*  said  the  count.  Bapti»> 
tin  left  the  room  without  wiitiBg  to  answer,  and  in  two 
aBconda  reappeared,  bringing  a  traj  well  filled,  which  ap- 
peared to  hare  sprang  from  the  ground,  like  the  repasts 
which  we  read  of  in  faiiy  tales. 

**  Beallj,  nj  dear  oount,"  said  Moroerf^  **  what  I  admire 
m  yoa  ia  not  so  mnch  jour  riGhes,  —for  perhaps  there  are 
people  even  wealthier  than  yourself;  nor  is  it  only  your 
wity — for  Beaumarchais  might  have  possessed  as  much,  — 
but  it  is  your  manner  of  being  served,  without  any  ques- 
tional in  a  moment^  in  a  second*  It  is  as  if  they  guessed 
what  you  wanted  by  your  manner  of  ringing,  and  made  a 
point  of  keeping  everything  you  can  possibly  desire  in 
oonstant  readiness.'' 

**  What  you  say  is  peihapa  kue ;  they  know  my  habits. 
fbr  inskanee,  you  shall  see ;  how  do  you  wish  to  occupy 
yourself  during  teartimet" 

^  WeU,  I  should  like  to  smoke." 

Monte  Ciisto  took  the  gong  and  struck  it  once.  In 
about  a  second  a  private  door  opened,  and  Ali  appeared, 
biinging  two  chibouques  filled  with  excellent  latakia. 

^  It  is  wonderful !  *  said  Albeit 

^  Oh,  no,  it  is  very  simple,"  replied  Monte  Cnsto.  *^  Ali 
knows  that  I  generally  smoke  while  I  am  taking  my  tea 
cr  coffee ;  he  knows  that  I  ordered  tea,  and  he  also  knows 
that  I  brought  you  home  with  me.  When  I  summon  him, 
he  understands  the  reason  ot  my  d<Hng  so,  and  as  be 
comes  from  a  country  where  hoipitality  is  especiaUy  ex- 
cvdsed  with  the  pipe,  he  brings  two  chibouques  instead 

Cf  CMM.** 

^  Certainly  you  give  a  commonplace  explanation,  but  it 
VOL.  iiL— a 
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IB  not  the  lesB  troe  that  you  alone —  Ah !  but  what  do 
I  hear ! "  and  Moreeif  indined  hb  head  towards  the  door, 
thioQgh  which  soonds  seemed  to  lasae  zesembluig  those  of 
a  gaitar. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  viaoonnt^  you  are  fated  to 
hear  music  this  evening;  yon  have  escaped  from  the  piano 
of  Mademoiselle  Dang^ars  only  to  be  attacked  by  the 
guiia  of  Hayd^" 

**  Haydde !  what  an  adorable  name  ]  Are  there,  then, 
really  women  who  bear  the  name  of  Hayd^e  anywhere  but 
in  Byron's  poems  1 " 

''Certainly  there  are.  Hayd^  is  a  very  uncommon 
name  in  Franoey  but  it  is  common  enough  in  Albania  and 
Epirus ;  it  is  as  if  you  said,  for  example.  Chastity,  Mod- 
esty, Innocence,  —  it  is  a  kind  of  baptismal  name,  as  yon 
Parisians  call  it." 

''  Oh,  that  is  charming !  **  said  Albert ;  "  how  I  should 
like  to  hear  my  countrywomen  called  Mademoiselle  Good- 
ness, Mademoiselle  Silence,  ^lademoiselle  Christian  Char- 
ity I  Only  think,  then,  if  Mademoiselle  Danglers,  instead 
of  being  called  Claire  Marie  £ug^nie,  had  been  named 
Mademoiselle  Chastity  Modesty  Innocence  Danglers ;  what 
a  fine  effect  that  would  produce  in  the  publication  of  the 
banns  I " 

**  Silence  I "  said  the  count,  **  do  not  joke  in  so  loud  a 
tone ;  Hayd^e  may  hear  you,  perhaps." 

**  And  you  think  she  would  be  angiy  t " 

""No,  certainly  not,"  said  the  count,  witb  a  haughty 
expression* 

''She  is  very  amiable,  then,  is  she  not  f  said  Albert. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  called  amiability,  it  is  her  duty ;  a 
slaye  does  not  offend  her  master." 

"Come ;  you  are  joking  yourself  now.  Are  there  slaves 
BtiDI" 
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**  TTndoabtedly,  ainoe  Hayd^e  is  mine." 

*'  Bealljy  Count,  you  do  nothing,  and  have  nothing  like 
other  people.  The  alave  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo ! 
why,  it  is  a  lank  of  itself  in  France.  At  the  late  in  which 
you  lavish  money,  it  is  a  place  that  must  be  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  a  year." 

**  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  I  the  poor  girl  originally 
possessed  more  than  that;  she  was  born  to  treasures  in 
comparison  with  which  those  recorded  in  the  '  Thousand 
and  One  Nights'  would  be  trivial." 

*^  She  must  be  a  princess,  then  1 " 

''Yon  are  right;  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  her 
eonntry  I " 

**  I  thought  so.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  sucb  a 
great  princess  became  a  slave) " 

"How  was  it  that  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  became  a 
schoolmaster  1  The  fortune  of  war,  my  dear  viscount,  — 
the  caprice  of  fortune." 

**  And  is  her  name  a  secret  f " 

^  As  regards  the  world  it  is  ]  but  not  for  you,  my  dear 
viscounty  who  are  one  of  my  friends,  and  who  will  be 
silent  —  will  you  not  1  —  if  you  promise  silence  — '' 

"Oh  I  on  my  word  of  honor." 

"  Ton  know  the  history  of  the  Pacha  of  Janina  % " 

"  Of  Ali  Tebelin  ?  Certainly !  it  was  in  his  service  that 
my  father  made  his  fortune." 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten  that." 

"Well  I  what  is  Hayd^e  to  AU  TebeUn  t" 

"His  daughter  only." 

"What  1  the  daughter  of  Ali  Pacha  1 " 

"Of  Ali  Pacha  and  the  beautiful  YasilikL" 

"  And  your  slave  ]  " 

"Why,  yes,  to  be  sure." 

*^  But  bow  did  she  become  so  t " 
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"  Why,  I  bought  her  one  day,  aa  I  waa  paaaing  thiotigb 
the  market  at  Constantinople." 

"  Wonderful !  With  you,  my  dear  count,  one  does  not 
live,  one  dieama.  Now,  I  am  going  perhaps  to  make  an 
imi^udent  and  thonghtlesa  request,  but  —  " 

"  Say  on." 

''But  since  yon  go  out  with  Hayd^  and  sometimes 
even  take  her  to  the  opera — " 

"WeU?" 

''  I  think  I  may  yenture  to  ask  you  this  &Tor." 

''You  may  yenture  to  ask  me  anything." 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  count,  present  me  to  your 
princess." 

"  I  will  do  so ;  but  on  two  conditions." 

"  I  accept  them  at  once." 

"The  first  is  that  you  will  neyer  tell  any  one  that  I 
have  granted  the  interview." 

"Very  weU,"  said  Albert,  extending  his  hand;  "I 
swear  I  will  not." 

"The  second  is  that  you  will  not  tell  her  that  your 
father  ever  served  heis." 

"  I  swear  to  that  also." 

"  Enough,  Viscount ;  you  will  remember  those  two  vows, 
will  you  not  t    But  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honor." 

The  count  again  struck  the  gong.  Ali  reappeared. 
"  Tell  Hayd^e,"  said  he,  "  that  I  will  take  coffee  with  her ; 
and  give  her  to  understand  that  I  desire  permission  to 
piesent  one  of  my  friends  to  her."  Ali  bowed  and  left 
the  room. 

"Now,  understand  me,"  said  the  count,  "no  direct 
questions,  my  dear  Morcerf ;  if  you  wish  to  know  anything, 
tell  me,  and  I  will  ask  her." 

"Agreed." 

Ali  reappeared  for  the  third  time^  and  drew  back  the 


iapertried  hanging  whieh  concealed  the  door,  to  rignif  j 
to  his  master  and  Albert  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
pan  on. 

**  Let  us  go  in/'  said  Monte  Cristo. 

Albert  paaaed  his  hand  through  hia  hair  and  cuiled  his 
mustache,  then,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  followed  the  count  into  the  room,  the 
latter  having  previously  fesumed  his  hat  and  gloves.  All 
was  stationed  as  a  kind  of  advanced  guard ;  and  the  door 
was  kept  by  the  three  French  waiting-women,  under  direcy 
tion  of  Myrto.  Hayd^e  was  awaiting  her  visitors  in  the 
fiiat  room  of  her  soite  of  apartments,  which  was  the 
drawing-room.  Met  huge  eyes  were  dilated  with  surprise 
and  espectation,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  man,  ex* 
e^  Mcmte  Cristo,  had  been  accorded  an  entrance  into  her 
preaanoe.  She  was  sitting  on  a  sofin  placed  in  an  angle  of 
the  room,  with  her  legs  crossed  under  her  in  the  Eastern 
^shion,  and  had  made  for  herself  a  nest,  so  to  speak,  in 
striped  and  embroidered  silks,  —  the  richest  manufactures 
of  the  East  Near  her  was  the  instrument  on  which  she 
had  just  been  playing ;  in  that  attitude,  amid  those  8ur> 
roondings,  alie  was  charming.  On  perceiving  Monte 
CiiatOi  ahe  rose  and  welcomed  him  with  a  smile  peculiar 
to  herself  expressing  at  once  obedience  and  love.  Monte 
Cristo  advanced  towards  her  and  extended  his  hand,  which 
she  raised  to  her  lips. 

Albert  had  remained  near  the  door,  &scinated  by  that 
stnmge  beauty,  which  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
of  which,  in  France,  one  could  form  no  idea« 

''Whom  do  yon  bring f"  asked  the  young  giil,  in 
Bomaict  of  Monte  Cristo :  "  is  it  a  friend,  a  brother,  a 
rimple  aoqnaintanoe,  or  an  enemy." 

^  A  friend,"  said  Monte  Oristo,  in  the  same  language. 

<<  What  is  hia  name!'* 
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**  Comte  Albeit ;  it  is  the  man  whom  I  reflcoed  from 
the  hands  of  the  banditti  at  Rome." 

"  In  what  language  would  you  like  me  to  conveise  with 
him  1 " 

Monte  Cristo  turned  to  Albert  *'  Do  you  know  modem 
Greek/'  asked  he. 

''  Alas  1  no,"  said  Albert ;  "  nor  even  ancient  Greek, 
my  dear  count.  Never  had  Homer  and  Plato  a  more  neg- 
ligent, and  I  will  even  venture  to  say  a  more  contemptuous 
student" 

"  Then,"  said  Hayd^,  proving  by  her  remark  that  she 
had  quite  understood  Monte  Gristo's  question  and  Albert's 
answer,  —  **  then  I  will  speak  either  in  French  or  Italian, 
if  my  Lord  wishes  me  to  speak." 

Monte  Cristo  reflected  one  instant  **  Tou  will  speak  in 
Italian,"  said  he.  Then,  turning  towards  Albert,  '^  It  is  a 
pity  you  do  not  understand  either  ancient  or  modem  Greek, 
both  of  which  Haydee  speaks  so  fluently ;  the  poor  child 
wiU  be  obliged  to  talk  to  you  in  Italian,  which  will  give  you 
perhaps  a  &lse  idea  of  her."  The  count  made  a  sign  to 
Hayd^  **  Monsieur,"  said  she  to  Morcerf,  "  you  are  most 
welcome  as  the  friend  of  my  lord  and  master."  This  was 
said  in  excellent  Tuscan,  and  with  that  soft  Boman  accent 
which  makes  the  language  of  Dante  as  sonorous  as  that  of 
Homer.  Then,  turning  to  Ali,  she  directed  him  to  bring 
coffee  and  pipes ;  and  when  he  had  left  the  room  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  his  young  mistress,  she  beckoned  Albert 
to  approach  nearer  to  her.  Monte  Gristo  and  Morcerf 
drew  their  seats  towards  a  small  table,  on  which  were  ar- 
ranged music,  drawings,  and  vases  of  flowers.  Ali  then 
entered,  bringing  coffee  and  chibouques ;  as  to  M  Baptistin, 
this  portion  of  the  building  was  interdicted  to  him.  Al- 
bert refused  the  pipe  which  the  Nubian  offered  him. 

''Oh,  take  it;  take  it  I"  said  the  ooont    '*Hayd^  is 
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almoBt  as  civilized  as  a  Parisian ;  the  smell  of  a  Hayana  is 
disagreeable  to  her,  but  the  tobacco  of  the  East  is  a  pe> 
fame,  you  know." 

Ali  left  the  room.  The  cnps  of  coffee  were  all  prepared, 
with  the  addition  of  a  sugar-glass^  which  had  been  brought 
for  Albert  Monte  Cristo  and  Hayd^e  took  Arabian  drink 
in  the  Arabian  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  without  sugar. 
Haydde  took  the  porcelain  cup  in  her  little  slender  fingers, 
and  conveyed  it  to  her  mouth  with  the  simple  pleasure  of 
a  child  when  eating  or  drinking  something  which  it  likes. 
At  this  moment  two  women  entered,  bringing  salvers  laden 
with  ices  and  sherbet,  which  they  placed  on  two  small 
tables  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

''My  dear  host^  and  you,  Signora,**  said  Albert,  in 
Italian,  ''excuse  my  apparent  stupidity.  I  am  quite 
bewildered,  and  no  wonder.  Here  I  am  in  the  heart  of 
Paris ;  but  a  moment  ago  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  the 
omnibuses  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of  the  lemonade- 
sellers,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I  were  suddenly  transported 
to  the  East^  —  not  such  as  I  have  seen  it,  but  such  as  my 
dreams  have  painted  it.  Oh,  Siguora,  if  I  could  but  speak 
Greek,  your  conversation,  added  to  the  fairy  scene  which 
surrounds  me,  would  furnish  an  evening  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget." 

"  I  speak  sufficient  Italian  to  enable  me  to  converse  with 
you,  Monsieur,"  said  Hayd^,  quietly ;  "  and  if  you  like 
the  East^  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  enable  you  to  find  it 
here." 

"On  what  subject  shall  I  converse  with  her?"  said 
Albert^  in  a  low  tone  to  Monte  Cristo. 

"Just  what  you  please.  You  may  speak  of  her  country 
and  of  her  youthful  reminiscences;  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
you  can  talk  of  Rome,  Naples,  or  Florence." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Albert,  "  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  in 
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the  company  of  a  Gnek  to  oonyeae  with  her  aa  onewonld 
with  a  Fbriaian ;  let  me  apeak  to  her  of  the  £aat" 

''Do  BOy  then;  for  of  all  themes  which  70Q  eonld 
chooacy  that  will  be  the  moat  agreeable  to  her  taata." 

Albert  turned  towards  Haydee.  ^*  At  what  age  did  yoa 
leave  Greece,  Signora  1 "  asked  h& 

"  I  left  it  when  I  waa  but  five  yeaza  old,''  replied 
Hayd^ 

''  And  have  you  any  TeooUection  of  your  conntiy  t " 

''  When  I  shut  my  eyes  and  think,  I  seem  to  see  it  all 
again.  The  soul  has  its  organ  of  vision  aa  well  aa  tba 
body ;  and  while  what  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  body  ia 
sometimes  forgotten,  that  which  the  soul  haa  seen  it  always 
remembers." 

**  And  how  far  back  into  the  past  do  your  recoUectiQiia 
extend?" 

<<I  could  scarcely  walk  when  my  mother,  who  waa 
called  Yasiliki,  which  means  royal,"  said  the  young  girl, 
raising  her  head  proudly,  ''took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
after  putting  in  our  purse  all  the  money  we  possessed,  we 
went  out^  both  covered  with  veils,  to  solicit  alms  for  the 
prisoners,  saying,  '  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord.'  Then  when  our  purse  was  full,  we  returned  to 
the  palace,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  my  father,  we  aent 
it  to  the  convent,  where  it  was  divided  among  the  prisoners." 

"  And  how  old  were  yon  at  that  time  1  '* 

"  I  was  three  years  old,''  said  Haydee. 

"Then  you  remember  all  which  was  passing  around 
you  when  you  were  but  three  years  old  1 "  said  Albert. 

"AIL" 

''  County"  said  Albert  in  a  low  tone  to  Monte  Cristo, 
"  do  allow  the  signora  to  tell  me  something  of  her  histoiy. 
You  prohibited  my  mentioning  my  father's  name  to  her; 
but  perhaps  she  will  allude  to  bim  of  her  own  accord  in 


the  comae  of  the  lecitdy  and  you  have  no  idea  bow  de- 
lighted I  should  be  to  hear  our  name  pronounced  by  such 
beautiful  lip&" 

Monte  Cristo  turned  to  Hayd6e,  and  vith  an  expression 
of  oountenance  which  commanded  her  to  pay  the  most 
implicit  attention  to  his  words,  be  said  in  Gieek,  **  Tell 
us  the  fate  of  your  father,  but  neither  the  name  of  the 
tiaitor  nor  the  treason.'* 

Hayd^e  sighed  deeply,  and  a  shade  of  sadness  clouded 
her  beautiful  brow. 

"What  are  you  saying  to  her)"  said  Moroei^  in  an 
undertone. 

"  I  again  reminded  her  that  you  were  a  friend,  and  that 
she  need  not  conceal  anything  from  you." 

**  Then,**  said  All^rt,  "  this  pious  pilgrimage  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoneis  was  your  fiist  lemembranoe ;  what  is  the 
next!" 

**  Oh,  then  I  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yesteiday  sit* 
ting  under  the  shade  of  some  sycamore-trees,  on  the  bor- 
de»  of  a  lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  the  trembling  foliage 
was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  Under  the  oldest  and  thick- 
est of  these  trees,  reclining  on  cushions,  sat  my  £either ; 
my  mother  was  at  his  feet,  and  I,  childlike,  amused  my* 
self  by  playing  with  his  long  white  beard,  which  descended 
upon  his  breast,  or  with  the  diamond-hilt  of  the  cimeter 
attached  to  his  girdle.  Then  from  time  to  time  there 
came  to  him  an  Albanian,  who  said  something,  to  which 
I  paid  no  attention,  but  which  he  always  answered  in  the 
same  tone  of  Toice,  *  Kill,'  or  '  Pardon.'  " 

*'  It  is  Tery  strange,"  said  Albert^  ^'to  hear  such  words 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  young  girl  not  on  the  stagey 
saying  to  one's  self^  'This  is  not  a  fiction.'  And  how  does 
France  appear  in  your  eyes,  accustomed  as  they  have  been 
to  gasa  on  such  enchanted  scenes  t " 
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**I  think  it  18  a  fine  ooontty,"  said  Haydde;  ''but  I 
■ee  France  aa  it  leallj  ia,  because  I  look  on  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  woman.  Whereas  my  own  country,  which  I  can 
judge  of  only  from  the  impression  produced  on  my  child- 
ish mind|  always  seems  enveloped  in  a  hazy  atmosphere, 
laminotts  or  sombre,  according  as  my  eyes  behold  my 
beantiful  native  land,  or  the  place  where  I  have  endured 
bitter  suffering." 

**  So  young  I "  said  Albert,  yielding,  in  spite  of  himself 
to  the  power  of  the  commonplace,  **  is  it  possible  that  yon 
can  have  known  what  suffering  is  except  by  name  t " 

Haydde  turned  her  eyes  towards  Monte  Cristo,  who, 
making  an  almost  imperceptible  sign,  murmured,  *'Go 


on." 


**  Nothing  is  ever  so  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  as 
the  memory  of  early  childhood ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  all  the  remem- 
brances of  my  youth  are  sorrowfuL" 

**  Speak,  speak,  Signora  1  "  said  Albert ;  **  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  listening  to  you  with  inexpressible  happiness." 

Hayd^e  answered  his  remark  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
"  You  wish  me,  then,  to  pass  to  my  other  remembrances  1 " 
said  she. 

**  I  beg  you  to  do  so,"  replied  Albert 

*'  Well  1  I  was  but  four  years  old,  when  one  night  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  my  mother.  We  were  in  the 
piilace  of  Janina ;  she  snatched  me  from  the  cushions  on 
which  I  was  sleeping,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  hers 
were  filled  with  tean.  She  took  me  away  without  speak- 
ing. When  I  saw  her  weeping,  I  began  to  cry  too. 
*  Silence,  child  I '  said  she.  At  other  times,  in  spite  of 
maternal  endearments  or  threats,  I  had,  with  a  child's 
caprice,  been  accustomed  to  indulge  my  feelings  of  sorrow 
or  anger  by  cxyiug  as  much  as  I  felt  inclined ;  but  on  this 
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oocasion  there  was  sucli  an  iBionation  of  tenor  in  my 
mother's  voice  that  I  ceased  crying  instantly.  She  bore 
me  rapidly  away.  I  saw  then  that  we  were  descending  a 
luge  staircase ;  in  advance  of  us,  all  my  mother^s  servants^ 
carrying  trunks,  bags,  ornaments,  jewels,  and  purses  of 
gold,  descended  precipitately  the  same  staircase*  Behind 
the  women  came  a  guard  of  twenty  men,  armed  with  long 
guns  and  pistols,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  with  which 
you  have  become  acquainted  in  France  since  Greece  has 
become  a  nation.  Tou  may  imagine  there  was  something 
startling  and  ominous,"  said  Hayd^e,  shaking  her  head, 
and  turning  pale  at  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  scene, 
''in  this  long  file  of  slaves  and  women  only  half-aroused 
firom  sleep,  —  or  at  leasts  so  they  appeared  to  me,  who  was 
myself  scarcely  awake.  Here  and  there,  on  the  walls  of 
the  staircase,  were  reflected  gigantic  shadows,  which  trem- 
Ued  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  pine-torches,  till  they 
seemed  to  reach  to  the  vaulted  roof  above. 

'' '  Quick  ! '  said  a  voice  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  This 
voice  made  every  one  bow  before  it,  as  the  wind,  passing 
over  a  plain,  bends  a  field  of  com.  As  for  me,  it  made 
me  tremble.  That  voice  was  my  father's.  He  marched 
the  last,  clothed  in  his  splendid  robes,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  the  carbine  with  which  your  emperor  presented 
him.  He  was  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  favorite 
Selim,  and  he  drove  us  all  before  him,  as  a  shepherd 
would  his  straggling  flock.  My  &ther,"  said  Hayd^e, 
raising  her  head,  "was  that  illustrious  man  known  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Ali  Tebelin,  Pacha  of  Janina, 
and  before  whom  Turkey  trembled." 

Albert,  without  knowing  why,  started  on  hearing  these 
words  pronounced  with  an  indefinable  accent  of  pride  and 
dignity;  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  there  was  sotnething 
Bupematurally  gloomy  and  terrible  in  the  expression  which 
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gleaved  Ima  llie  hrilli— i  tj^t  ot  Hq^dei  at  this  bobmb^ 
trlten  Iik«  «  Pjtitauem  crokiBg  ■  ipedf^  A*  lerired  the 
nsDMbbnaee  cf  that  bloodj  figsn  to  whk^  his  tenibls 
death  gne  «  gfgantie  Kppcanacc  m  tbe  cjes  of  Europe. 

"  Soon,"  «i(l  Hajd^,  "  we  h&lted  oa  oar  maick,  and 
tiMitd  omKlvea  oa  tbe  borden  of  a  lake.  Mj  mother 
imaaed  me  to  her  throbbing  heart,  and  at '  the  distance  of 
ft  few  pacta  I  »w  1D7  lather,  who  was  gl-wring  tnxiootlj 
ftrrtiind.  Faoj  marble  atepa  led  down  to  the  water'a  edge^ 
uid  below  them  was  a  boot  floating  oa  the  water.  Fkib 
when  w«  atood  I  coald  aee,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a 
large  black  ma« ;  it  wa*  the  kiosk  lo  which  we  wer* 
((oiog.  Tbia  kioek  appealed  to  me  to  be  at  a  eonndep- 
able  diatance,  pertupa  on  account  of  the  da^neee  of  the 
ni{(lit|  which  prerentod  any  object  from  being  mora  than 
partiollj  diacenied.  We  stepped  into  the  boaL  I  i» 
mambcr  well  that  the  oen  made  no  noiae  whatever  in 
atriking  the  water,  and  when  I  leaned  orer  to  aaoeitain 
the  cQuae,  I  saw  they  were  muffled  with  the  Buhea  of  out 
I'alicarna.  Beeidea  the  roweiBi  the  boat  contained  only 
tbe  women,  my  father,  mother,  Selim,  and  myaelf.  The 
I'alicaNa  bad  remained  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  ready  to 
eover  our  retreat ;  they  wen  kneeling  on  tbe  loweet  of 
the  marble  etepe,  and  in  that  manner  intended  making  a 
rampart  of  the  three  othora,  in  case  of  puranit.  Our  boot 
Bew  tHjfora  the  wind,  'Why  does  the  boat  ga  so  fiutt' 
titkn\  I  of  my  mother.  '  Silence,  child !  Huah  1  we  an 
fljint;/  1  <lid  not  underetand.  Why  should  my  father 
fly  t  ^  he,  the  all-powerful ;  be,  befon  whom  othen  wen 
aociutomml  to  Ay ;  he,  who  had  taken  fbr  hii  derioc^ '  Tktf 
Aate  mr,  lkt»  tkrg/tar  met' 

"  It  w«^  indeed,  a  flight  which  my  bther  was  trying  to 
effect.  I  have  been  told  since  that  the  garrison  of  tba 
oaiUa  of  Jaains  ihligned  with  long  Hrvic*  -» " 
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Hettt  Hayd^  caal  a  significasit  glance  at  Monie  Gristo, 
whose  eyes  had  been  rireted  on  her  oonntenanoe  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  nanatiye.  The  young  girl  then 
oontmned,  speaking  slowly,  like  a  person  who  is  either 
inventing  or  sapptessiiig  some  Saature  of  the  history  which 
he  is  relating. 

'^Tou  were  saying,  Signora,"  said  Albert,  who  was  pay- 
ing dose  attention  to  the  lecital,  'Hhat  the  garrison  of 
Janinsy  &tigaed  with  long  servioe  — '' 

''Had  treated  with  the  Beraakier  Konrehid,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  scdian  to  gain  possession  of  the  person 
of  my  &ther ;  it  was  then  that  Ali  Tebdin  took  the  reso* 
IntkA  of  retiring,  after  having  sent  to  the  sultan  a  French 
ofifieer  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence,  to  the  asylum 
which  he  had  long  belbre  prepared  for  himself,  and  which 
he  called  hcUaphygum^  or  the  refuge." 

**  And  this  officer,"  asked  Albert,  "  do  you  remember 
his  name,  Signora  1 " 

Monte  Cristo  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  the  young 
fir],  which  was  quite  onperoeived  by  Albert. 

"l^o,"  said  she,  "I  do  not  remember  it  just  at  this 
QMHuent ;  but  if  it  should  occur  to  me  presently,  I  will 
tell  you." 

Albert  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  his  Other's  name^ 
when  Monte  Cristo  gently  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  re- 
pioach ;  the  young  man  recollected  his  vow  and  was  silent, 

^  It  was  towards  this  kiosk  that  we  were  rowing.  A 
ground-floor,  ornamented  with  arabesques,  bathing  its  ter- 
races in  the  water,  and  another  floor,  looking  on  the  lake, 
was  all  which  was  visible  to  the  eye.  But  beneath  the 
ground-floor,  stretching  out  into  the  island,  was  a  large 
subterranean  caven,  to  which  my  mother,  myself,  and 
the  women  were  conducted.  In  this  place  were  sixty 
thoasand  purses  and  two  hundred  barrels;  the  purses 
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enaUititA  twentj'fiTe  mlUions  of  monej  in  gold,  and 
the  batrela  were  filled  Trith  thirtj  tfaooauid  ponnda  of 
ganpirwileT. 

"  Near  these  tnneU  rtood  Selim,  mj  fithei's  favorite, 
whom  I  mentioned  to  jon  just  now.  It  was  his  dutj  to 
watch  day  and  night  a  lance,  at  the  end  at  which  was  a 
lighted  match,  and  be  had  orden  to  hlow  up  all,  ^  kiosk, 
guards,  women,  gold,  and  Ali  Tebelin  himnplf, — at  the  fiist 
Minimi  given  by  my  tather.  I  remember  well  that  the  slare^ 
convinced  of  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  they  held 
their  lives,  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in  praying  cry- 
ing, and  groaning.  As  for  me,  I  can  never  forget  the  pole 
complexion  and  black  eye  of  the  young  soldier ;  and  when- 
ever the  Angel  of  Death  summons  ms  to  another  world,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  will  seem  to  me  like  Selim.  I  can- 
not tell  you  bow  long  we  remained  in  this  state ;  at  that 
period  I  did  not  even  know  what  time  meant.  Sometime^ 
but  very  rarely,  my  father  summoned  my  mother  and  me 
to  tlio  terrace  of  the  palace ;  these  were  hours  of  recreatioa 
to  mo,  who  never  eaw  anything  in  the  diurnal  cavern  bat 
tho  gloomy  countenances  of  the  slaves  and  the  fiery  lance 
of  Scilim.  ^fy  father,  sitting  before  a  lai^  opening, 
•carcticd  with  serious  gaze  the  far  horizon  and  examined 
attontivcly  every  black  speck  which  appeared  on  the  lake, 
while  my  motlier,  reclining  by  his  side,  rested  her  head 
on  his  ehoiiMcr,  and  I  played  at  his  feet,  admiring,  with 
that  r.liililiHli  tvonder  which  enlarges  all  objects,  the  heights 
of  Pinttus  which  stood  out  on  the  horizon,  the  castle  of 
Janina  rising  white  and  angular  from  the  blue  waters  of 
thn  lake,  and  the  immense  masses  of  dark  verdure  which, 
viewed  in  tho  distance,  gave  the  idea  of  lichens  clinging 
to  the  rucks,  but  which  were  in  reality  gigantic  fiMiees 
and  myrtles. 

"  One  morning  my  &ther  sent  for  as ;  we  found  him 
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calm,  but  paler  than  usual.  '  Take  eomage,  Yasiliki,'  said 
he ;  'tcHlay  arriyes  the  finnan  of  the  master,  and  mj  fate 
will  be  decided.  K  mj  pardon  be  complete,  we  shall 
letom  triomphant  to  Janina ;  if  the  news  be  inaaspicioas, 
•  we  most  fly  this  night.'  *  But  supposing  our  enemy  should 
not  allow  us  to  do  so  1 '  said  my  mother.  *  Oh !  make 
yourself  easy  on  that  head/  said  Ali,  smiling ;  *  Selim  and 
his  flaming  lance  will  settle  that  matter.  They  would  be 
glad  to  see  me  dead,  but  they  would  not  like  themselves 
to  die  with  me.' 

"  My  mother  answered  only  by  sighs  to  these  consola- 
tions, which  did  not  come  from  my  father's  heart.  She 
prepared  the  iced  water  which  he  was  constantly  drinking, 
for  since  his  sojourn  at  the  kiosk,  he  had  been  parched  by 
the  most  yiolent  fever ;  she  anointed  his  white  beard  with 
perfumed  oil,  and  lighted  his  chibouque,  which  he  some- 
times smoked  for  hours  together,  quietly  watching  the 
wreaths  of  vapor,  which,  ascending  in  spiral  clouds, 
gradually  mixed  itself  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Presently  he  made  such  a  sudden  movement  that  it  fright- 
ened me.  Then,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  object 
which  had  first  attracted  his  attention,  he  asked  for  his 
telescope.  My  mother  gave  it  him,  and  as  she  did  so, 
looked  whiter  than  the  marble  against  which  she  leaned. 
I  saw  my  father's  hand  tremble.  '  A  boat  I — two  I  three  I ' 
murmured  my  father,  *  four ! '  He  then  rose^  seizing 
his  arms  and  priming  his  pistols.  'YasiL'ki,'  said  he 
to  my  mother,  trembling  perceptibly,  'the  instant  ap- 
proaches which  will  decide  everything.  In  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  we  shall  know  the  emperor's  answer.  Go 
into  the  cavern  with  Hayd^e.'  '  I  will  not  quit  you/  said 
Tasiliki ;  '  if  you  die,  my  Lord,  I  will  die  with  you.'  *  Go 
to  Selim ! '  cried  my  father.  *  Adieu,  my  Lord  ! '  murmured 
my  mother,  obediently,  and  bowed  as  by  the  approach 
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of  death.     '  Take  away  VasOiki  ]  *  said  my  father  to 
Fftlicares. 

'*  As  for  me,  I  had  heen  foigotten  in  the  gBneral  confd- 
aion.  I  ran  towaxds  Ali  Tebeliii ;  he  saw  me  hold  out  my 
arms  to  him,  and  he  stooped  down  and  pioBsed  my  lore- 
head  with  his  lips.  Oh,  how  distinctly  I  rememher  that 
kiss  !  it  was  the  last  he  eyer  gare  me,  and  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  still  warm  on  my  foiehead.  On  descending,  we  dis- 
tinguished throng  the  lattice-work  seyeral  boats  which 
were  gradually  becoming  more  distinct  to  our  view.  At 
first  they  had  appeared  like  black  specks,  and  now  they 
looked  like  birds  skimming  the  surface  of  the  wayes. 
During  this  time,  in  the  kiosk,  at  the  feet  of  my  &ther, 
were  seated  twenty  Palicaies,  concealed  from  yiew  by  an 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  watching  with  eager  eyes  the  arriyal 
of  the  boats ;  they  were  armed  with  their  long  guns  inlaid 
with  mot]ierof-pearl  and  silver,  and  cartouches  in  great 
nttmbers  were  lying  scattered  on  the  floor.  My  &ther 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  paced  up  and  down  with  a 
eountenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  anguish.  This 
was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  my  view  when 
I  quitted  my  Mher  after  tiiat  last  kiss.  My  mother  and 
I  traversed  the  gloomy  passage  leading  to  the  cavenu 
Selim  was  still  at  his  post,  and  smiled  sadly  on  ns  as  we 
entered.  We  brought  our  cushions  from  the  other  end  of 
the  cavern  and  sat  down  by  Selim.  In  great  dangers  the 
devoted  ones  cling  to  each  other ;  and  young  as  I  was^  I 
quite  understood  that  some  imminent  danger  was  hanging 
over  our  heads.** 

Albert  had  often  heard,  not  from  his  father,  **  for  he 
never  spoke  on  the  subject,  — but  from  strangers,  the  d»> 
acription  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Vizier  of  Janina.  He 
had  read  different  accounts  of  his  death,  but  this  historj 
seemed  to  borrow  new  life  from  the  voice  and  expiosaiom 
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of  tihe  young  ^1 ;  the  Hying  accent  and  the  melancholy 
expression  of  countenance  at  once  charmed  and  horrified 
him.  As  to  Hayd^,  these  teirihle  reminiscences  seemed 
to  haye  oyerpowered  her  for  the  moment,  for  she  ceased 
speaking,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand  like  a  heantifol 
flower  howing  beneath  the  yiolence  of  the  storm,  and  her 
eyes,  gazing  on  yacancy,  indicated  that  she  was  mentally 
contemplating  the  green  summit  of  the  Pindus  and  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Janina,  which,  like  a  magic 
mirror,  seemed  to  reflect  the  sombre  picture  which  she 
sketched.  Monte  Gristo  looked  at  her  with  an  indescriba- 
ble expression  of  interest  and  pity. 

''Go  on,  my  dear,"  said  the  count,  in  the  Romaio 
language. 

Hayd^e  looked  up  abruptly,  as  if  the  sonorous  tones 
of  Monte  Cristo's  yoice  had  awakened  her  from  a  dream, 
and  resumed  her  narratiye.  "  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  although  the  day  was  brilliant  out 
of  doors,  we  were  enyeloped  in  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the 
cayem.  One  solitary  light  was  burning  there ;  and  it  ap« 
peared  like  a  star  set  in  a  heayen  of  blackness,  —  it  was 
Selim's  flaming  lance.  My  mother  was  a  Christian,  and 
she  prayed.  Selim  repeated  from  time  to  time  these 
sacred  words,  '  God  is  great ! '  Howeyer,  my  mother  had 
still  some  hope.  As  she  was  coming  down,  she  thought 
she  recognized  the  French  officer  who  had  been  sent  to 
Constantinople^  and  in  whom  my  fetther  placed  so  much 
confidence,  for  he  knew  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the  French 
emperor  were  naturally  noble  and  generous.  She  adyanced 
some  steps  towards  the  staircase,  and  listened.  *  They  are 
approaching,'  said  she ;  '  perhaps  they  bring  us  peace  and 
liberty  1'  'What  do  you  fear,  Vasilikir  said  Selim,  in 
a  yoice  at  once  so  gentle  and  yet  so  proud.  '  If  they  do 
not  bring  us  peace,  we  will  giye  them  war ;  if  they  do 
yoL.  in.— 8 
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not  biing  life,  we  will  pre  thero  death.*  And  he  qaick' 
ened  the  flame  of  fais  Unee  with  a  moTcment  which  gave 
him  a  reeemblance  to  Dionysias  of  ancient  Crete.  But  I, 
who  was  only  a  little  child,  was  terrified  b;  this  undaunted 
Goatage,  which  appeared  to  me  both  ferociooa  and  senee- 
less ;  and  I  recoiled  with  horror  from  that  Mghtful  death 
in  the  air  and  in  the  flame. 

"Uj  mother  experienced  the  same  seneations,  for  I 
percmved  that  she  trembled.  '  Mamma,  Mamma,'  said  I, 
'are  we  gning  to  diet'  And  at  the  sound  of  my  Toice 
the  slavea  radonbled  their  prayera  and  lamentations. 
'My  child,'  said  Tasiliki,  '  may  God  preserve  you  from 
orer  wishing  for  that  death  which  to-day  you  bo  much 
dread  I '  Then,  whispering  to  Selim,  she  asked  what  wera 
his  master's  orders.  '  If  he  send  me  his  poniard,  it  will 
signify  that  the  emperor's  intentions  are  not  favorable, 
and  I  am  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  ;  if  on  the  contrary  he 
send  me  his  ring,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  the  emperor  par- 
dons htm,  and  I  am  to  extinguish  the  match  and  leave  the 
mf^azine  nntonched.'  '  My  friend,'  said  my  mother, 
'when  yonr  master's  order  arrives,  if  it  is  the  poniard 
which  he  sends,  instead  of  despatching  ns  by  that  horri- 
ble death  which  we  both  so  much  dread,  you  will  merci- 
fully kill  us  with  this  same  poniard,  will  you  not  1 '  '  Tea, 
Vasilikt,'  replied  Selim,  tranquilly. 

"Suddenly  we  heard  loud  cries;  wn  listened,  —  they 
were  cries  of  joy.  The  name  of  the  French  officer  who 
had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  resounded  on  all  sides 
among  our  Palicares ;  it  was  evident  that  he  brought  the 
riDswer  of  the  emiieror,  and  that  it  was  favorable." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  the  Frenchman's  name  t " 
^id  Morcerf,  quit«  ready  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  narra- 
tor.   Monte  Cristo  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent. 

"I  do  not  recollect  it," said  Hayd^  and  continued: 
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*'  The  noise  increased,  steps  were  heard  approaching.  Some 
one  was  descending  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cavern.  Selim 
made  ready  his  lance.  Soon  a  figure  appeared  in  the 
gray  twilight  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  formed  hy  the 
reflection  of  the  few  rays  of  daylight  which  had  found 
their  way  into  this  gloomy  retreat.  'Who  are  youl* 
cried  Selim.  *  But  whoever  you  may  he,  I  charge  you 
not  to  advance  another  step.'  *  Loiig  livo  the  emperor  I ' 
said  the  figure.  *  He  grants  a  full  pardon  to  the  Yizier 
Ally  and  not  only  gives  him  his  life,  hut  restores  to  him 
his  fortune  and  his  possessions.'  My  mother  uttered  a 
ay  of  joy  and  clasped  me  to  her  hosom.  *  Stop  ! '  said 
Selim^  seeing  that  she  was  ahout  to  go  out ;  *  you  see  I 
have  not  yet  received  the  ring.'  'True,'  said  my  mother. 
And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  at  the  same  time  holding  me 
up  towards  heaven,  as  if  she  desired,  while  praying  to 
God  in  my  hehalf,  to  lift  me  nearer  to  him." 

And  for  the  second  time  Haydee  stopped,  overcome  hy 
such  violent  emotion  that  the  perspiration  stood  upon  her 
pale  hrowj  and  her  stifled  voice  seemed  hardly  ahle  to 
find  utterance,  so  parched  and  dry  were  her  throat  and 
lips.  Monte  Cristo  poured  a  little  iced  water  into  a  glass, 
and  presented  it  to  her,  saying  with  a  mildness  in  which 
VBs  also  a  shade  of  command,  "  Courage.''  Haydee  dried 
her  eyes  and  continued  :  — 

**  By  this  time  our  eyes,  hahituated  to  the  darkness,  had 
recognized  the  messenger  of  the  pacha,  —  it  was  a  friend. 
Selim  had  ako  recognized  him ;  hut  the  hrave  young  man 
knew  hut  one  duty,  —  to  ohey.  '  In  whose  name  do  you 
cornel'  said  he  to  him.  'I  come  in  the  name  of  our 
xnaster,  Ali  Tehelin.'  *  If  you  come  from  Ali  himself/ 
said  Selim,  'you  know  what  you  were  charged  to  remit  to 
meV  'Tes,'  said  the  messenger;  'and  I  hring  you  his 
rmg.'    At  these  words  he  raised  his  hand  ahove  his  head 
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to  show  the  token ;  bat  it  was  too  far  ofi^  and  thece  was 
Dot  light  enough  to  enable  Selim,  where  he  was  standingy 
to  dii(tingiibh  and  zecognixa  the  object  presented  to  his 
yiew.  '  I  do  not  see  what  you  haye  in  your  band,'  said 
Selim.  *  Approach,  then,'  said  the  meaBenger,  *  or  I  will 
come  nearer  to  yon,  if  yon  prefer  it.'  'I  will  agree  to 
neither  one  nor  the  other,'  replied  the  yoong  soldier ; 
'  place  the  object  which  I  desire  to  see  in  the  ray  of  light 
which  shines  there,  and  retire  while  1  examine  it.'  *  Be 
it  so,'  said  the  enroj ;  and  he  retired,  after  having  first 
deposited  the  token  agreed  on  in  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  Selim. 

''Oh,  how  our  hearts  palpitated  1  for  it  did  indeed 
seem  to  be  a  ring  which  was  placed  there.  But  was  it  my 
fEtther's  ringf  Selim,  still  holding  in  lus  hand  the  lighted 
match,  walked  towards  the  opening  in  the  cayem,  and 
aided  by  the  faint  light  whicb  streamed  in  throagh  the 
month  of  the  cave,  picked  up  the  token.  *  It  is  well !  * 
said  he,  kissing  it ;  '  it  is  my  master^s  ring  ! '  And  throw- 
ing the  match  on  the  ground,  he  trampled  on  it  and  ex- 
tinguished it.  The  messsenger  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
clapped  his  hands.  At  this  signal  four  soldien  of  the 
Seraskier  Kourehid  suddenly  appeared,  and  Selim  fell, 
pierced  by  five  blows.  Each  man  had  stabbed  him  sepa- 
rately ;  and  intoxicated  by  their  crime,  though  still  pale 
with  fear,  they  sought  all  oyer  the  cavern  to  disoover  if 
there  was  any  fear  of  fiie,  after  which  they  amused  them- 
selves by  rolling  on  the  bags  of  gold.  At  this  moment 
my  mother  seized  me  in  her  arms,  and  bounding  lightly 
along  numerous  turnings  and  windings  known  only  to  our* 
selves,  she  arrived  at  a  private  staircase  of  the  kiosk,  where 
was  a  scene  of  frightful  tumult  and  confusion.  The  lower 
rooms  were  entirely  filled  with  the  Tchodoars  of  Kourehid  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  our  enemies    Just  as  my  mother  waa 
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on  ihe  point  of  pushing  open  a  small  door,  we  heard  the 
Toioe  of  the  pacha  sounding  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone. 
My  mother  applied  her  eye  to  the  crack  between  the 
boards ;  I  luckily  found  a  small  opening,  which  afferded 
me  a  view  of  the  apartment  and  what  was  passing  within. 
'What  do  you  want) '  said  my  father  to  some  people  who 
were  holding  a  paper  inscribed  with  characters  of  gold. 
'What  we  want,'  replied  one  of  them,  '  is  to  communicate 
to  yon  the  will  of  his  Highness.  Do  you  see  this  fir- 
man 1 ' '  I  do/  said  my  father.  '  Well,  read  it ;  he  demands 
your  head.' 

**  My  father  answered  with  a  loud  laugh,  which  was 
more  frightful  than  threats  would  have  been,  and  he  had 
not  ceased  when  two  reports  of  pistols  were  heard ;  he  had 
fired  them  himself,  and  had  killed  two  men.  The  Palicares, 
who  were  prostrated  at  my  father's  feet,  now  sprang  up 
and  fired ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  fire  and  smoke. 
At  the  same  instant  the  firing  began  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  balls  penetrated  the  boards  all  round  us.  Oh, 
how  noble  did  the  grand  vizier,  my  father,  look  at  that 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  balls,  his  cimeter  in  his 
handy  and  his  face  blackened  with  the  powder  of  his 
enemies  !  and  how  he  terrified  them,  even  then,  and  made 
them  fly  before  him  I  '  Selim !  Selim  ! '  cried  he, '  guar- 
dian of  the  fire,  do  your  duty !'  *  Belim  is  dead  ! '  replied 
a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  '  and  you  are  lost,  Ali ! '  At  the  same  moment  an 
explosion  was  heard,  and  the  flooring  of  the  room  was 
broken  all  around  my  father ;  the  Tchodoars  were  firing 
through  the  floor ;  three  or  four  Palicares  fell  with  their 
bodies  literally  ploughed  with  wounds. 

"My  father  roared;  he  plunged  his  fingers  into  the 
boles  which  the  balls  had  made,  and  tore  up  one  of 
the  planks  entire*    But  immediately  through  this  opening 
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twenty  more  shots  were  fired ;  and  the  flame^  roshing  up 
like  fire  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  soon  gained  the  tapes- 
try, which  it  quickly  devoured.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
frightful  tumult  and  these  terrific  cries,  two  reports^  fearfully 
distinct,  followed  hy  two  shrieks  more  heart-rending  than 
all,  froze  me  with  terror;  these  two  shots  had  mortally 
wounded  my  father,  and  it  was  he  who  had  given  utterance 
to  these  frightful  cries.  However,  he  remained  standing 
clinging  to  a  window.  My  mother  tried  to  force  the 
door,  that  she  might  go  and  die  with  him,  hut  it  was 
fastened  on  the  inside.  All  around  him  were  lying  the 
Palicares,  writhing  in  convulsive  agonies;  while  two  or 
three,  who  were  only  slightly  wounded,  were  trying  to 
escape  hy  springing  from  the  windows.  At  this  crisis  the 
whole  flooring  suddenly  gave  way.  My  father  fell  on  one 
knee,  and  at  the  same  moment  twenty  hands  were  thmst 
forth,  armed  with  sahres,  pistols,  and  poniards,  twenty 
hlows  at  once  were  directed  against  one  man ;  and  my  father 
disappeared  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire  and  smoke  kindled  by 
these  howling  demons,  and  which  seemed  like  hell  itself 
opening  beneath  his  feet.  I  felt  myself  fisdl  to  the  ground  ; 
my  mother  had  fainted.** 

Haydn's  arms  fell  by  her  side,  and  she  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  at  the  same  time  looking  towards  the  count,  as  if  to 
ask  if  he  were  satisfied  with  her  obedience  to  his  commands. 
Monte  Cristo  rose  and  approached  her ;  he  took  her  hand, 
and  said  to  her  in  Romaic,  "  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  child, 
and  take  courage  in  remembering  that  there  is  a  God  who 
will  punish  traitors." 

<'  It  is  a  frightful  story.  Count,"  said  Albert,  terrified  at 
the  paleness  of  Hayd^e's  countenance ;  '*  and  I  reproach 
myself  now  for  having  been  so  cruelly  indiscreet." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  I "  said  Monte  Crista  Then,  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  young  girl,  he  continued. 
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''Hayd^  is  yeij  coniageous;  and  ahe  sometimes  even 
finds  consolation  in  the  recital  of  her  misfortunes. 

"  Becanse,  my  Lord,"  said  Hayd^e,  eagerly,  **  my  miseries 
recall  to  me  the  remembrance  of  your  goodness." 

Albert  looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  for  she  had  not 
yet  related  what  he  most  desired  to  know ;  namely,  how 
she  had  become  the  slave  of  the  count.  Hayd6e  saw  the 
same  desire  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  her  two 
auditors;  she  exclaimed,  ''When  my  mother  recovered 
her  senses  we  were  before  the  seraskier.  '  Kill  me,'  said 
ahe,  *  but  spare  the  honor  of  the  widow  of  AIL* 

'^ '  It  is  not  I  to  whom  you  must  address  yourself/  said 
Kourchid. 

"•  To  whom,  then  r 

"  *  To  your  new  master/ 

"  <  Who  and  where  is  he  1' 

"'Heishere.' 

"And  Kourchid  pointed  out  one  of  those  who  had 
most  contributed  to  the  death  of  my  fisither,"  said  Hayd^e, 
in  a  tone  of  chastened  anger. 

**  Then,"  said  Albert,  "  you  became  the  property  of  this 
mani" 

"  No,"  replied  Hayd^e,  ''  he  did  not  dare  to  keep  us ; 
80  we  were  sold  to  some  slave-merchants  who  were  going 
to  Constantinople.  We  traversed  Greece,  and  arrived,  half 
dead,  at  the  imperial  gates.  They  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  opened  a  way  for  ns  to  pass,  when 
suddenly  my  mother,  having  directed  her  eye  to  the  ob- 
ject which  was  attracting  their  attention,  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing cry  and  fell  to  the  ground,  pointing  as  she  did  so, 
to  a  head  which  was  placed  over  the  gates,  and  beneath 
which  were  inscribed  these  words,  — 

'This  is  thb  head  of  Ajj  Tebelin,  Pacha  of  Janina.' 


If  I 
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"  I  cried  bitterly,  and  tried  to  nise  mj  mother  from 
the  earth,  but  she  was  dead  I  I  was  token  to  the  alave- 
market,  and  was  poichased  by  a  rich  Armenian.  He 
caused  me  to  be  inBtrocted,  gave  me  mastere,  and  whea 
I  was  thirteen  yean  of  age  he  sold  me  to  the  Bultao 
Mahmoud." 

"  Of  whom  I  bongfat  her,"  said  Honte  Cristo,  "  as  I 
told  yon,  Albert,  with  the  emerald  which  fanned  a  match 
to  the  one  I  had  made  into  a  box  for  the  purpose  of  hohl- 
ing  my  pastilles  of  hashish." 

"  Oh !  yon  are  good,  you  are  great,  my  Lord  I  "  said 
Hayd^  kisdng  the  count's  hand  ;  "  and  I  am  very  for- 
tunate is  belonging  to  such  a  master." 

Albert  remained  quite  bewildered  with  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  "  Come,  finish  your  cup  of  cofTee^"  said 
Monte  Cristo ;  "  the  history  is  ended." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

KBWS  FBOM  JANINA. 

Ir  Yalentine  could  have  seen  the  trembling  step  and 
agitated  countenanoe  of  Franz  when  he  quitted  the  cham- 
ber of  M.  Noirtier,  even  she  would  have  been  constrained 
to  pity  hinL  Villefort  had  giyen  utterance  to  a  few  in- 
coherent sentences  and  then  retired  to  his  study,  where 
he  received  about  two  hours  afterwards  the  following 
ktter:  — 

''After  the  revelation  made  this  morning,  M.  Noirtier  de 
"^efort  must  see  the  impossibility  of  an  alliance  between  hlB 
family  and  that  of  M.  Franz  d'£pinay.  M.  Franz  d*£pinay  is 
shocked  and  astonished  that  M.  de  Villefort,  who  appeared  to 
know  the  events  related  this  morning,  has  not  anticipated  him 
in  this  announcement" 

No  one  who  had  seen  the  magistrate  at  this  moment, 
prostrated  by  the  blow,  could  have  believed  that  he  had 
anticipated  it;  in  &ct,  he  had  never  thought  that  his 
£ither  would  carry  candor,  or  rather  rudeness,  so  far  as  to 
relate  such  a  history.  And  in  justice  to  Villefort  it  must 
be  understood  that  M.  Noirtier,  who  never  cared  for  the 
opinion  of  his  son  on  any  subject,  had  always  omitted  to 
explain  the  affiur  to  ViUefort,  so  that  he  had  all  his  life 
entertained  the  bdief  that  the  General  de  Quesnel,  or  the 
Baron  d'fipinay,  as  he  was  alternately  styled,  according  as 
the  speaker  wished  to  identify  him  by  his  own  family 
name  or  by  the  title  which  had  been  conferred  on  him, 
&U  the  victim  of  assassination,  and  not  that  he  was  killed 
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fairly  in  a  duel  This  stem  letter  from  a  man  imtil  then 
6o  polite  and  leqiectfol  rtnick  a  mortal  Uow  aft  the  pnda 
of  ViUefort. 

Hardly  had  Yillefort  retomed  to  his  cabinet^  when  his 
wife  entered.  The  sadden  departure  of  Fiam^  alter  being 
sammoned  by  M.  Noirtier,  had  so  much  astonished  every 
one  that  the  position  of  Madame  de  Tillefort^  left  alone 
with  the  notary  and  the  witnesses,  becsme  eyery  moment 
more  embarrassing.  Determined  to  bear  it  no  longer,  ahe 
rose  and  left  the  room,  saying  that  she  would  go  and  make 
inqniries.  M.  de  Yillefort's  communications  on  the  sub* 
ject  were  limited  to  the  statement  that  an  explanation  had 
taken  place  between  M.  Noirtier,  M.  d^pioay,  and  him- 
self^ and  that  the  marriage  of  Valentine  and  Frans  would 
consequently  be  broken  off.  This  was  an  awkward  and 
unpleasant  thing  to  have  to  report  to  those  who  were 
awaiting  her  return.  She  therefore  contented  heiself 
with  saying  that  M.  Noirtier  haviug  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  discussion  been  attacked  by  a  sort  of  apopleo* 
tic  fit,  the  signing  of  the  contract  would  be  postponed  for 
a  few  days.  This  news,  false  as  it  was,  following  so  sin- 
gularly  in  the  train  of  two  calamities  of  the  same  kind, 
evidently  astomshed  the  auditors,  and  they  retired  with- 
out a  remark.  During  this  time  Valentine,  at  once  tem- 
fied  and  happy,  after  having  embraced  and  thanked  the 
feeble  old  man  for  thus  breaking  with  a  siogle  blow  the 
chain  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  indi^ 
soluble,  had  asked  leave  to  retire  to  her  own  room  in 
order  to  recover  her  composure ;  and  Noirtier  had  granted 
by  a  sign  the  permission  which  she  solicited.  But  instead 
of  going  to  her  own  room,  Valentine,  having  once  gained 
her  liberty,  entered  the  gallery,  and  opening  a  small  door 
at  the  end  of  it,  found  herself  at  once  in  the  garden.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  strange  events  which  had  crowded  one 
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on  the  other,  an  indefinable  sentiment  of  diead  had  taken 
possession  of  Valentine's  mind.  She  expected  eveiy  mo- 
ment that  she  should  see  Morrel  appear,  pale  and  tiem- 
bliDg,  to  forbid  the  signing  of  the  contract,  like  the  Laird 
of  Bavenswood  in  **  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  It  was 
high  time  for  her  to  make  her  appearance  at  the  gate. 
Maximilian  had  conjectured  what  was  intended  when  he 
saw  Franz  leave  the  cemetery  with  M.  de  Yillefort.  He 
had  followed  M.  d'fipinay,  had  seen  him  enter,  afterwards 
go  oat^  and  then  re-enter  with  Albert  and  Gh&teau-Renaud. 
There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt.  He  had  has- 
tened to  his  garden-lot  to  await  the  event,  —  very  certain 
that  Valentine  would  hasten  to  him  as  soon  as  she  should 
he  set  at  liberty.  He  was  not  mistaken ;  looking  through 
the  crevices  of  the  wooden  partition,  he  saw  the  young 
girl,  who,  throwing  aside  all  her  usual  precautions,  has- 
tened to  the  gate.  The  first  glance  which  Maximilian 
directed  towards  her  entirely  reassured  him;  and  the 
first  words  she  pronounced  made  his  heart  bound  with 
delight. 

''  We  are  saved  ! "  said  Valentine. 

"  Saved  ! ''  repeated  Morrel,  not  being  able  to  believe  in 
such  happiness ;  **  by  whom  ? " 

"  By  my  grandfather.  Oh,  Morrel !  love  him  for  all 
his  goodness  to  us  !  " 

Morrel  swore  to  love  him  with  all  his  soul ;  and  the 
oath  cost  him  no  effort,  for  at  that  moment  it  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  love  Noirtier  as  a  ftiend  or  as  a  fisither, 
—  he  adored  him  as  a  god. 

"  But  tell  me,  Valentine,  how  has  it  all  been  effected  1 
What  strange  means  has  he  employed  1 " 

Valentine  was  on  the  point  of  relating  all  that  had 
pssBed ;  but  she  suddenly  remembered  that  in  doing  so  she 
must  reveal  a  terrible  secret  which  concerned  others  as 
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well  as  her  grandfather,  and  she  said^  ''At  some  fatore 
time  I  will  tdl  you  all  ahout  it." 

"  But  when  will  that  be  1 " 

"  When  1  am  your  wife." 

The  conversation  had  now  turned  to  a  topic  so  pleasing 
to  Morrel  that  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  anything;  he 
felt  also  that  he  might  well  be  content  with  what  he  knew, 
and  that  it  was  enough  for  one  day.  However,  he  would 
not  leave  without  Valentine's  promise  that  he  should  see 
her  the  next  day  in  the  evening.  Valentine  promised  all 
that  Morrel  required  of  her ;  and  certainly  it  was  less  diffi- 
cult now  for  her  to  believe  that  she  should  many  Maxi- 
milian than  it  was  an  hour  ago  to  assure  herself  that  she 
should  not  marry  Franz. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  interview  we  have  just 
detailed,  Madame  de  Villefort  had  gone  to  visit  M.  Noir- 
tier.  The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  that  stem  and 
forbidding  expression  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  her. 

''  Monsieur,"  said  she,  **  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  Valentine's  marriage  is  broken  of^  since  it  was 
here  that  the  rupture  took  place.** 

Noirtier's  countenance  remained  immovable. 

'*  But  one  thing  I  can  tell  you  of  which  I  do  not  think 
you  are  aware ;  that  is,  that  1  have  always  been  opposed* 
to  this  marriage,  and  that  the  contract  was  entered  into 
entirely  without  my  consent  or  approbation.** 

Noirtier  regarded  his  daughter-in-law  with  the  look  of 
a  man  desiring  an  explanation. 

**  Now  that  this  marriage,  which  I  know  you  so  much 
disliked,  is  done  away  with,  I  come  to  you  with  a  request 
which  neither  M.  de  Villefort  nor  Valentine  could  properly 
make." 

Noirtier's  eyes  asked  what  the  request  was. 
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*'  I  come  to  entreat  yon,  Monsieur/'  continued  Madame 
de  Yillefoity  "  aa  the  only  one  who  has  the  right  of  doing 
80,  inasmuch  aa  I  am  the  only  one  who  will  receive  no  per- 
sonal benefit  from  the  transaction,  —  I  come  to  entreat 
yon  to  restore,  not  your  love,  for  that  she  has  always  pos- 
sessed, bat  your  fortune  to  your  granddaughter." 

There  was  a  doubtful  expression  in  Noirtier's  eyes ;  he 
was  evidently  trying  to  discover  the  motive  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

"May  I  hope.  Monsieur/'  said  Madame  de  Yillefort, 
"that  your  intentions  accord  with  my  request  1 " 

Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  they  did. 

^  In  that  case,  Monsieur,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Yillefort^ 
**  I  will  withdraw,  at  the  same  time  grateful  and  happy.** 
She  then  bowed  to  M  Noirtier  and  retired. 

The  next  day  M.  Koirtier  sent  for  the  notaiy ;  the  first 
will  was  torn  up  and  a  second  made,  in  which  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  Valentine  on  condition  that  she 
should  never  be  separated  from  him.  It  was  then  gen- 
erally reported  that  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort,  the  heiress 
of  the  Afarquis  and  Marquise  de  Saint-M^ran,  and  re- 
stored to  her  grand&ther^s  favor,  would  ultimately  be  in 
possession  of  an  income  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres. 

While  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage-contract  was  tak- 
ing place  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Yilleforty  the  Comte  de 
Morcerf  had  received  Monte  Cristo's  visit ;  and  to  show 
hia  consideration  for  Danglars,  he  put  on  his  uniform  of 
lieutenant-general,  which  he  ornamented  with  all  his 
crosses,  and  thus  attired,  ordered  his  finest  horses  and 
drove  to  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin.  Danglars  was 
balancing  his  monthly  accounts,  and  it  was  not  the  most 
fiirorable  moment  for  finding  him  in  good  humor.  At 
the  first  sight  of  his  old  friend,  Danglars  assumed  his  ma- 
jestic air  and  settled  himself  in  his  easy-chair.    Morcerf^ 
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usually  so  stiff  and  formal,  accosted  the  banker  in  an  affisr 
ble  and  smiling  manner ;  and  feeling  sure  that  the  oyeitare 
he  was  about  to  make  would  be  well  reoeiyed,  omitting 
all  diplomatic  preliminaries,  he  went  at  once  straight  to 
the  point. 

''  Welly  Baron,"  said  he,  "  here  I  am  at  last ;  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  our  plans  were  formed,  and  thej  are  not 
yet  executed." 

Morcerf  expected  to  see  the  €eu^  of  the  banker  brighten 
at  these  words,  haying  attributed  his  cold  demeanor  to  his 
own  silence ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  his  great  surprise 
that  face  became  still  more  stem  and  impassiye. 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  Monsieur  the  Count  1 "  said 
Danglars,  as  if  he  were  trying  in  yain  to  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  general's  words. 

"Ah!"  said  Morcerf;  "I  see  you  are  a  stickler  for 
forms,  my  dear  monsieur,  and  you  would  remind  me  that 
the  ceremonial  rites  should  not  be  omitted.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  as  I  haye  but  one  son,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
I  haye  eyer  thought  of  marrying  him,  I  am  still  serying 
my  apprenticeship  ;  come,  I  will  reform."  And  Morcerf 
with  a  forced  smile,  rose,  and  making  a  low  bow  to  M. 
Danglars,  said,  "Monsieur  the  Baron,  I  haye  the  honor 
of  asking  of  you  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Dan- 
glars for  my  son,  Yicomte  Albert  de  Morcerf." 

But  Danglars,  instead  of  receiying  this  address  in  the 
fayorable  manner  which  Morcerf  had  expected,  knit  his 
brow,  and  without  inyiting  the  count,  who  was  still  stand- 
ing, to  take  a  seat,  he  said,  "  Monsieur  the  Count,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reflect  before  I  gtve  you  an  answer." 

"  To  reflect  1 "  said  M.  de  Morcerf,  more  and  more  aston- 
ished ;  "  haye  yon  not  had  enough  time  for  reflection  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  which  haye  elapsed  since  this  marriage 
was  first  discussed  between  us  t " 
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'Monsieur  the  County"  said  the  banker, ''  things  happen 
every  day  to  make  us  revise  conclusions  which  we  had 
thought  were  settled." 

"  I  do  not  undeistand  you,  Monsieur  the  Baron^"  said 
Horcerl 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  Monsieur, — that  during  the 
last  fortnight  unforeseen  circumstances  have  occurred  —  " 

''Excuse  me,"  said  Morcerf ;  **  but  is  it  a  play  we  are 
acting  1" 

"A  play  r' 

"  Yes,  for  it  is  like  one ;  pray  let  us  come  more  to  the 
point,  and  endeavor  to  understand  each  other." 

"  That  is  quite  my  desire." 

"  You  have  seen  M.  de  Monte  Cristo,  have  you  not  1 " 

"  I  see  him  very  often,"  said  Danglars,  drawing  himself 
up ;  ''  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"Well,  in  one  of  your  late  conversations  with  him 
you  said  that  I  appeared  to  be  forgetful  and  irresolute 
concerning  this  marriage." 

"  I  did  say  so." 

"  Well,  here  I  am.  I  am  neither  forgetful  nor  irresolute, 
you  see,  since  I  come  to  remind  you  of  your  promise." 

Danglars  did  not  answer. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  changed  your  mind,"  added  Morcerf 
**or  have  you  only  provoked  my  request  that  you  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  humiliated  ] " 

Danglars,  seeing  that  if  he  continued  the  conversation 
in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  had  begun  it,  the  affair 
might  take  a  form  unfavorable  to  him,  turned  to  Morcerf 
and  said,  "  Monsieur  the  Count,  you  have  a  right  to  be  sur- 
prised at  my  reserve,  —  I  admit  that,  —  and  I  assure  you 
it  costs  me  much  to  act  in  such  a  manner  towards  you ; 
Imt  believe  me  when  I  say  that  imperative  necessity 
eompela  me.' 
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"  Tb««e  tie  all  emptj  warda,  my  dev  mauMWir,"  lud 

Uorc«rf.  "  Thej  might  ntisfy  a  chance  aeqnaintano^  but 
the  Comte  de  Hotcerf  is  Dot  a  chance  acgnaintanee  ;  and 
when  a  man  like  him  comes  to  aaother,  lecaUs  to  him  his 
pligbt«d  word,  and  this  man  fails  to  redeem  the  pledge,  he 
ha*  at  least  a  light  to  exact  fiom  him  a  good  leaaos  for  so 
doing." 

Dsnglan  waa  a  coward,  but  did  not  wiah  to  appear  ao  ; 
he  was  piqned  at  the  tone  which  Uoreeif  had  jnet  assumed. 
"  I  am  not  without  a  good  reason  foi  my  condao^"  he 
leplied. 

"  What  do  yoD  mean  to  say  1 ' 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  a  good  reason,  bat  that  it 
U  difficult  to  explain." 

"  Yon  must  be  aware,  at  all  events,  that  I  am  not  satia- 
fled  with  yoor  reticence;  but  one  thing  at  least  ia  clear,  — 
that  yon  decline  allying  yourself  with  my  family." 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  said  Danglats; "  I  suspend  my  dedaion, 
that  ia  all." 

"  And  do  you  really  flatter  youtself  that  I  shall  yield  to 
all  your  caprices,  and  quietly  and  humbly  awut  the  time 
when  I  may  be  restored  to  yonr  favor  I " 

"  Then,  Monsieur  the  Count,  if  yon  will  not  wait,  we 
must  look  upon  these  projects  as  if  they  had  never  been 
entertained," 

The  count  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  started,  to  prevent 
the  obiiUition  of  anger  which  bis  proud  and  irritable  temper 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  reatmin.  Understanding,  however, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  laugh  would  decidedly 
be  against  him,  he  had  already  taken  some  steps  towarda  the 
door  nf  the  aalon,  when  on  second  thought  he  returned. 
A  cloud  passed  over  his  brow,  leaving  there,  in  place  of 
olTondod  pride,  the  traces  of  a  vague  uneasiness.  "  Uy 
dear  Danglan,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  acquainted  for 
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many  yeaiSy  and  conseqnentl j  we  ought  to  make  some  allow- 
ance far  each  othei^s  fiulings.  You  owe  me  an  explana- 
tion; and  leally  it  is  bat  fair  that  I  should  know  what  cir- 
canutance  has  occurred  to  deprive  my  son  of  your  favor." 

*'  It  is  from  no  personal  ill-feeling  towards  the  viscount ; 
that  is  all  I  can  say.  Monsieur,"  replied  Danglars,  who 
resumed  his  insolent  manner  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
MoTceif  was  a  little  softened  and  calmed  down. 

''And  towards  whom  do  you  bear  this  personal  ill- 
feeliDgy  then  ?  "  said  Morcerf,  in  an  altered  tone,  and  turn- 
ing pale. 

The  expression  of  the  count's  face  had  not  remained 
unperceived  by  the  banker;  he  fixed  on  him  a  look  of 
greater  assurance  than  before,  and  said,  "  You  may  per-  * 
haps  be  better  satisfied  that  I  should  not  go  farther 
into  particulars." 

A  nervous  trembling,  caused,  doubtless,  by  suppressed 
lage,  shook  the  frame  of  the  count;  making  a  violent 
effort  over  himself,  he  said,  *'  I  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  your  giving  me  an  explanation.  Is  it  Madame  de 
Morcerf  who  has  displeased  you  Y  Is  it  my  fortune  which 
you  find  insufficient)  .Is  it  because  my  opinions  differ 
from  yours  1" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Monsieur,"  replied  Danglars; 
''if  such  had  been  the  case,  I  only  should  have  been  to 
blame,  inasmuch  as  I  was  aware  of  all  these  things  when 
I  made  the  engagement  No,  do  not  seek  any  longer  to 
discover  the  reason*  I  really  am  quite  ashamed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  your  undergoing  such  severe  self- 
examination;  let  us  drop  the  subject,  and  adopt  the 
middle  course,  —  namely,  delay,  which  implies  neither 
a  rupture  nor  an  engagement  There  is  no  hurry.  My 
daughter  is  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  your  son  twenty- 
one.    Whfle  we  wait,  time  will  go  on,  bringing  a  succes- 
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mon  of  events.  Things  whicb  in  the  eyening  look  d«zk 
and  ohscuie  appear  but  too  clearly  in  the  light  of  morn- 
ing; and  sometimes  in  a  single  day  the  most  cruel 
calomnies  fiedl  to  the  ground." 

"Calumniesy  did  you  say.  Monsieur  1"  cried  Moroei^ 
turning  livid.     **  Does  any  one  dare  to  slander  me  1  ** 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  told  you  that  I  considered  it 
best  to  avoid  all  explanation." 

"Then,  Monsieur,  I  am  patiently  to  submit  to  your 
refusal  ] " 

**  It  is  especially  painful  to  me,  Monsieur,  —  yes, 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  you ;  for  I  had  reckoned  on 
the  honor  of  your  alliance,  and  the  breaking  off  of  a 
marriage-Gontiact  always  injures  the  lady  more  than  the 
gentleman." 

"  Enough,  Monsieur,"  said  Morcerf,  "  we  will  speak  no 
more  on  the  subject."  And  clinching  his  gloves  with 
passion,  he  left  the  apartment. 

Danglars  remarked  that  during  the  whole  conversation 
Morcerf  had  never  once  dared  to  ask  if  it  was  on  his  own 
account  that  Danglars  recalled  his  word. 

That  evening  there  was  a  long  conference  between 
several  friends ;  and  M.  Cavalcanti,  who  hod  remained  in 
the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies,  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
house  of  the  banker. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  Dangjars  asked 
for  the  newspapers.  They  were  brought  to  him.  He  laid 
aside  three  or  four,  and  took  up  **  L'  Impartial ; "  it  was 
the  paper  of  which  Beauchamp  was  the  chief  editor.  He 
hastily  tore  off  the  cover,  opened  the  journal  with  ner- 
vous precipitation,  passed  contemptuously  over  le  premier 
Paris^  and  arriving  at  the  miscellaneous  intelligenoe, 
stopped  with  a  malicious  smile  at  a  paragraph  beginning, 
'^  A  correspondent  writes  from  Janina."    '*  Yexy  good  I " 
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oltenred  Danglais,  after  having  read  the  pazBgraph  ; 
**  here  is  a  littJe  article  on  Colonel  Femand,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  will  reUeye  me  of  explanations  to  the 
Gomtede  Morceil" 

At  the  same  moment,  —  that  is,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
mornings — Albert  de  Morcerf,  dressed  in  a  black  coat  caie- 
fdUy  buttoned,  with  an  agitated  manner  and  abrapt  speech 
presented  himself  at  Monte  Gristo's  house  in  the  Champs 
filjB^es,  and  upon  inquiring  for  the  count  was  informed 
by  the  porter  that  his  Excellency  had  gone  out  about  half 
an  hour  previously. 

''Did  he  take  Baptistin  with  himf* 

**Not  Monsieur  the  Yiscouni" 

**  Call  him,  then ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

The  eonderge  went  to  seek  the  vaUt  de  eka$nbre,  and 
returned  with  him  in  an  instant 

**  My  good  friend,"  said  Albert,  ''I  beg  pardon  for  my 
intrusion;  but  I  was  anxious  to  know  from  your  own 
mouth  if  your  master  was  really  out." 

'^  He  is  really  out,  Monsieur,"  replied  Baptistin. 

** Out,  even  tome]" 

''I  know  how  happy  my  master  always  is  to  receive 
Monsieur  the  Viscount,"  said  Baptistin;  **  and  I  should 
therefore  never  think  of  including  him  in  any  general 
order." 

"Toa  are  right;  and  now  I  wish  to  see  him  on  an 
affidr  of  great  importance.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  long 
before  he  returns  1" 

**  No,  I  think  not,  for  he  ordered  his  breakfieist  at  ten 
o'clock." 

**  Well,  I  will  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  Champs  £lys^ 
and  at  ten  o'clock  I  will  return  here ;  meanwhile,  if  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  should  come  in,  will  you  beg  him  not  to 
go  out  again  without  seeing  me  1 " 
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"  You  may  depend  on  mj  doing  so,  Monaienr,"  nid 
Baptistin. 

Albert  left  tiie  fiacre  in  which  he  had  come  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  county  intending  to  take  a  torn  on  foot 
As  he  was  passing  the  All^  des  Yenves,  he  thought  he 
saw  the  count's  horses  standing  at  Grosset's  shooting-gallery ; 
he  approached,  and  recognized  the  coachman.  *'  Is  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  shooting  in  the  gallery  1 "  said  MorcerL 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,''  replied  the  coachman. 

While  he  was  speaking^  Albert  had  heard  the  report  of 
two  or  three  pistol-shots.  He  entered,  and  on  his  way  met 
the  waiter.  "  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  the  Yiscount,"  said  the 
lad;  ''but  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  wait  a  moment Y" 

**  What  for,  Philippe  1  **  asked  Albert,  who,  being  a  con- 
stant visitor  there,  did  not  understand  this  opposition  to 
his  entrance. 

"  Because  the  person  who  is  now  in  the  gallery  prefers 
being  alone,  and  never  practises  in  the  presence  of  any  one.** 

*'  Not  even  before  you,  Philippe  1  Then  who  loads  his 
pistol  1 " 

"HiB  servant.** 

"A  Nubian r 

«  A  n^ro." 

« It  is  he,  then.** 

**  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  t " 

**  Yes,  and  I  am  come  to  look  for  him ;  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine.** 

''  Oh  1  that  is  quite  another  thing,  then.  I  will  go  im- 
mediately and  inform  him  of  your  arrivaL"  And  Philippe, 
urged  by  his  own  curiosity,  entered  the  gallery ;  a  second 
afterwards  Monte  Cristo  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

''I  ask  your  pardon,  my  dear  count,"  said  Albert, 
"  for  following  you  here ;  and  I  must  first  tell  you  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  your  servants  that  I  did  so,  I  alone  am 
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to  blame  for  the  indiacretion.  I  went  to  your  houfle,  and 
they  told  me  you  were  out,  but  that  you  would  zetum  at 
ten  o'clock  for  breakfast  I  was  wiJking  about  to  pass 
away  the  time  till  ten  o'clock,  when  I  caught  sight  of  your 
carriage  and  horses.'^ 

''What  you  have  just  said  induces  me  to  hope  that 
you  intend  breakfasting  with  me." 

*'  Noy  thank  you,  I  am  thinking  of  other  things  besides 
breakfiist  just  now ;  perhaps  we  may  take  that  meal  at  a 
later  hour  and  in  worse  company." 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  oft** 

''I  am  to  fight  to^ay." 

"You  I   and  what  fori" 
I  am  going  to  fight — " 

Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  what  is  the  quanell 
People  fight  for  all  sorts  of  reasonSi  you  know." 

''I  fight  in  the  cause  of  honor." 

''Ahl  that  is  something  serious." 

''So  serious  that  I  come  to  beg  you  to  render  me  a 
serTioe." 

"Whatisitl" 

**  To  be  my  second." 

'^  That  is  a  serious  matter,  and  we  will  not  discuss  it 
bete ;  let  us  speak  of  nothing  till  we  get  home.  Ali,  bring 
me  some  water." 

The  count  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  passed  into  the 
little  Teetibule  where  the  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to 
wash  their  hands  after  shooting. 

**  Come  in,  Monsieur  the  Viscount,"  said  Philippe,  in  a 
low  tone^  "  and  I  will  show  you  something  drolL"  Mor- 
oezf  entered,  and  instead  of  the  usual  mark,  he  perceived 
some  playing-cards  fixed  against  the  walL  At  a  distance 
Albert  thought  it  was  a  complete  suit,  for  he  counted  from 
the  ace  to  the  ten. 
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"Ah  I  ab!"  said  Albert,  "IseeyouireTQpiepaimgfoi 
a  game  of  raids." 

"  No,"  aaid  the  connt,  "  I  was  maldsg  a  suit  of  raida." 

"  How  is  that  t "  sajd  Albert. 

"  Those  ore  realljr  aces  and  twos  which  7011  see,  bat  mj 
halls  have  tamed  them  into  threes,  fires,  eeTens,  eigbte, 
nioee,  and  tens." 

Albert  approached.  In  &ct,  the  balls  had  actnaHj 
pierced  the  cards  in  the  exact  placee  which  the  painted 
signs  would  otherwise  have  occnpied,  the  lines  and  dis- 
tances being  OS  exact  as  if  they  had  been  ruled.  On  hia 
way  to  the  target  Morceif  picked  up,  besides,  two  or 
three  swallows  which  had  been  so  intpmdent  as  to  fly 
within  pistol'shot  of  the  count,  and  which  the  count  had 
killed. 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Morcert 

"What  would  you  have,  my  dear  viaconntl*  said  Honte 
Cristo,  wiping  bis  bands  on  the  towel  which  All  had 
bionght  him ;  "  I  roast  occupy  my  leisure  momenta.  But 
come,  I  am  waiting  for  you." 

Both  then  entered  Monte  Cristo's  chariot,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  deposited  them  at  No.  30.  Monte 
Crista  took  Albert  into  his  study,  and  pointing  to  a  seat, 
placed  another  for  himselt  "  Now  let  us  talk  the  matter 
ever  calmly,"  said  he. 

"  Tou  see  that  T  am  quite  calm,"  said  Albert 

"  With  whom  are  you  going  to  fi^t  1 " 

"  With  Beauchamp." 

"  Is  he  one  of  your  friends  1 " 

"  Of  course  ;  it  is  always  with  friends  that  one  fights* 

"  I  suppose  you  have  some  oansa  of  qoaml  1 " 

"  I  have  t " 

"  What  has  he  done  to  you  t " 

"  There  appeared  in  his  journal  last  night  —  bat  waH, 
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lead  fixr  joonelf.**    And  Albeit  handed  over  the  paper  to 
the  county  who  read  as  follows  :  — 

"A  coneBpondent  writes  from  Janina:  'A  fieict  hitherto 
unknown,  or  at  least  not  published,  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge. The  casde  which  formed  the  protection  of  the  town 
was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by  a  French  officer  named  Femand, 
in  whom  the  grand  vuder,  Aii  Tebelin,  had  reposed  the  great- 
est confidence.' " 

''WeUl"  aaid  Monte  Gristo  ;'<  what  do  you  see  in  that 
to  annoy  you  I '' 

''What  do  I  see  in  it r' 

''Tea;  what  does  it  signify  to  yon  if  the  castle  of  Janina 
was  given  up  by  a  French  officer  I " 

"  It  signifies  that  my  &ther,  the  Comte  de  Moroetf,  is 
Feniand  by  his  baptismal  name.'* 

"  Did  your  father  serve  Ali  Pacha  1 " 

"  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  he  fought  for  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks,  and  hence  arises  the  calumny." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  viscount,  do  talk  reason  1  '* 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  do  otherwise." 

"Now,  just  tell  me  who  the  devil  should  know  in 
France  that  the  officer  Femand  and  the  Comte  de  Moroerf 
are  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  who  cares  now  about 
Janina,  which  was  taken  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1822  or 
1823 1 " 

"  That  shows  the  blackness  of  the  perfidy ;  they  have 
allowed  all  this  time  to  elapse,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
rake  up  events  which  have  been  forgotten,  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  scandal,  in  order  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  our  high 
position.  I  inherit  my  father^s  name,  and  I  do  not  choose 
that  the  shadow  of  di^race  should  darken  it  I  am  going 
to  Beauchamp,  in  whoee  journal  this  paragraph  appears^ 
and  I  shall  insist  on  his  retracting  the  assertion  before  two 
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"  Beaachamp  will  aero'  ntnet." 

"  Then  wo  will  figbt.' 

"  No,  yon  will  not ;  Cot  be  will  toll  you,  what  is  Ter; 
toue,  thftt  perfaqis  there  wen  fiftj  officen  in  the  Gieek 
army  who  were  named  Femand." 

"  We  will  fight,  nevsithelees.  I  will  e&oe  that  blot  on 
my  bthfr's  chamcter.  My  &tbeT,  who  was  such  a  bnrB 
soldier,  whose  career  was  ao  brilliant  —  " 

"  Oh,  well,  he  will  add,  '  We  are  warranted  in  believing 
that  this  Femand  is  not  the  iUnstrione  Comte  do  ICoiceif, 
who  also  beats  the  same  Christian  name.' " 

"  1  am  determined  not  to  be  content  with  anything  short 
of  an  entire  retraction." 

"  And  yoD  intend  to  make  bim  do  it  in  tbe  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  do  yon  I ' 

-Yea." 

"  Yon  do  wrong." 

"  Which  means,  I  snppoee,  that  yon  refuse  the  serrica 
which  I  ssked  of  yon  t " 

"  Yon  know  my  theory  regarding  duels ;  I  told  yon  my 
opinion  on  that  enbject,  if  yon  remember,  when  we  were 
at  Borne." 

"  Neverthelesa,  my  dear  cotmt,  I  found  yon  this  morn- 
ing engaged  in  an  occupation  but  little  conastent  with 
the  notions  yon  profees  to  entertain." 

"  Because^  ray  dear  fellow,  yoa  undeistand  one  most 
never  be  eccentric.  If  one's  lot  is  cast  among  fools,  it  ia 
necessary  to  study  folly.  I  shall  perhaps  find  myself  one 
day  called  out  by  some  ham-brained  acamp  who  has  no 
more  real  cause  of  quarrel  with  me  than  yoa  have  with 
Beauchamp.  He  may  take  me  to  task  for  some  foolish 
triSc- ur  <  tlmr;  he  will  aeud  me  his  seconds,  or  will  insolt 
mo  ill  ^  ;:.<?  public  place, — well,  I  shall  have  to  kill  that 
hot-lieyJi:i  I  fullow." 
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"  Yon  admit  that  yon  would  fight,  then  t " 

«« Of  oonrae." 

*'  Well,  if  80,  why  do  you  ohject  to  my  fighting  !  " 

**  I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  not  to  fight ;  I  only  say 
that  a  duel  is  a  serious  thing,  and  ought  not  to  he  un- 
dertaken without  due  reflection." 

'*  Did  he  reflect  before  he  insulted  my  &ther  !  " 

"  If  he  acted  hastOy,  and  owns  that  he  did  so,  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  count,  you  are  far  too  indulgent." 

"  And  you  fi&r  too  exacting.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
and  do  not  be  angiy  at  what  I  am  going  to  say  —  " 

«  WeU  I " 

*'  Supposing  the  assertion  to  be  really  true  !  " 

**  A  son  ought  not  to  admit  such  a  supposition  against 
his  father's  honor." 

"  Eh  1  good  heavens  I  we  live  in  an  age  when  one  has 
to  admit  so  many  things  I " 

*'  That  is  precisely  the  fault  of  the  age." 

''And  do  you  undertake  to  reform  it]" 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned." 

**  Well !  you  are  indeed  rigid,  my  dear  fellow  I " 

"  I  know  I  am." 

''Are  you  quite  impervious  to  good  advice V 

"Not  when  it  comes  from  a  friend." 

"And  do  you  accord  me  that  title)" 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  before  going  to  Beauchamp  with  your 
witnesses,  seek  further  information  on  the  subject." 

"  From  whom  1 " 

"  From  Hayd^e,  for  example." 

"  Why,  what  can  be  the  use  of  mixing  a  woman  up  in 
the  affiur ;  what  can  she  do  in  it  t " 

"  She  can  declare  to  you^  for  example^  that  your  fietther 
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limd  no  hflzid  whsAffvm  m  libe  idafad,  nd  dnfli  of  tlie 
Tinar ;  or  if  lij  chanoe  lie  iiad,  XEuSeedy  tiiB  nusloitiiiie 
to  —  ' 

^  I  bxve  iSmdj  told  job,  xdt  Abb'  «oiml«  Hat  I  would 
luA  for  oEDe  naniflnt  *<^^^''^  such  a  sojipoatactt.*' 

**  Ton  rejacst  this  Skesss  of  infamutfiaB,  tboi  t  * 

'^  I  do,  Boflt  dciddedlT.^ 

^l^kfln  Idt  Bfee  offisr  one  man  ward  rf advioft** 

«*  Do  so,  tbfln,  but  let  it  Iw  the  hAT' 

^Ton  donat  wish  to  boir  it,  poiiiiptl* 

*  Chi  the  eaxitnny,  I  vequert  it* 

^  Do  not  take  asij  witneBBeEi  with  yom  wkai  joa  go  to 
Be&'DchAiDp ;  rist  liizEL  &loDe.* 

*  That  would  be  ecmtntrr  to  «]1  ODfltenft.'* 

*  T<n3r  cue  k  nflt  ui  ardimiy  one.* 
^'AsdwluttisyciiirTCBsoii  fnrBdTisntgBBtogoa&oiiBl'* 
'BecttDw  then  the  afiur  wiQ  nfli  betw«em  joa  and 

Bam  champ.* 

**  ExplAiB  yonnnell^ 

*  I  will  do  so.  If  Bflttnrhainp  Ke  ds^^naod  to  veboel^ 
3*091  OTurLt  «t  loftrt  to  pv*e  him  1ht  oppcstezntT  of  doing  it 
of  his  own  &w  will,  — the  satasfactaoa  to  toq  wiH  be  the 
•un^ ;  if  031  the  oontrur  be  refnsias  to  do  eo,  it  will  then 
W  quite  tine  encmgb  to  odmit  two  «taxnpen  into  jonr 

*Th«j  will  not  b^  ftampcn ;  th«y  will  be  ftiendk* 
^  Ah,  bnt  the  £n«Dds  of  to^r  aa^  the  fnmakm  of  to- 
mom^w,— ^BeMKhtmp,  fat  insfeisoe.^ 
*So  jwa  wioott»«>ii — *• 
••  I  VKvaMDend  yoo  to  be  prodwit.'' 
**  Tben  yoa  ndri^  sa^  to  po  e}oT>e  to  ^■■'  1iiiM|if^ 
« I  do,  end  I  will  tdl  ron  whr.    HHhb  jfm 
obtain  eMoe  oMoeisaon  iram  a  nan*a  aelf4oT^  jem 
aTvvid  erea  the  appeannoe  of  wishing  to  woond  iL' 
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"I  believe  you  aie  right*' 

**  Ah !  that  is  veiy  foitunate." 

«  Then  I  will  go  alone.** 

''  Go ;  bat  yon  would  do  better  still  by  not  going  at  aH" 

<<That  is  impossible.'' 

"  Do  so,  then ;  it  will  be  better,  at  any  rate,  than  what 
jou  first  proposed.'* 

"  But  if  in  spite  of  all  my  x^recautions,  I  am  at  last 
obliged  to  fight,  will  you  not  be  my  second  Y" 

**Mj  dear  viscount,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  gravely,  "you 
must  have  seen  before  to-day  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  I  have  been  at  your  disposal ;  but  the  service  which 
you  have  just  demanded  of  me  is  one  which  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  render  you." 

"Why1'» 

"  Perhaps  you  may  know  at  some  future  period,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  secret." 

'*  Well,  I  will  have  Franz  and  ChAteau-Benaud ;  they 
will  be  the  very  men  for  it." 

"  Do  so,  then." 

''But  if  I  do  fight,  you  will  surely  not  object  to  giving 
me  a  lesson  or  two  in  shooting  and  fencing)" 

"  That,  too,  is  impossible." 

''  What  a  singular  being  you  are !  —  you  will  not  inter- 
fere in  anything." 

"  You  are  right,  —  that  is  the  principle  on  which  I  wish 
to  act" 

"  We  win  say  no  more  about  it,  then.  Good-by,  Count." 

Morcerf  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  room.  He  found 
his  chariot  at  the  door,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  restrain 
his  anger,  he  drove  at  once  to  Beauchamp's  house.  Beau- 
champ  was  in  his  office.  It  was  one  of  those  gloomy 
dusty-looking  apartments,  such  as  journalists'  offices  have 
always  been  from  time  immemoriaL    The  servant  an* 
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nonnoed  M.  Albeit  de  Moioer£  Beaachamp  made  him 
repeat  the  name,  and  still  haidly  oonyinoed,  he  called  out, 
"Come  in  I"  Albert  entered.  Beaachamp  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  anrpriae  on  seeing  his  friend  hap  over  and 
trample  nnder  fi)ot  the  newspapers  which  were  strewed 
about  the  room.  ^  Here  I  here  I  my  dear  Albert ! "  said 
he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  yonng  man.  ''What  in 
the  devil  is  the  matter  with  yon  1  Are  yon  ont  of  yonr 
senses,  or  do  yon  come  simply  to  take  breakfiist  with  met 
Tiy  to  find  a  seat ;  there  is  one  by  that  geranium,  which 
IB  the  only  thing  in  the  room  to  remind  me  that  there  are 
other  leaves  in  the  world  besides  leaves  of  paper.'' 

''Beaachamp/'  said  Albert^  "it  is  of  yoor  joomal  that 
I  come  to  speak." 

"  Too,  Moroerf  1  what  do  yon  wish  to  say  about  it  1 " 

"  I  desire  that  a  statement  contained  in  it  should  be 
rectified." 

"To  what  do  you  allude  1    But  sit  down.** 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Albert,  with  a  cold  and  formal  bow. 

"  Will  you  now  have  the  kindness  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  statement  which  has  displeased  you  t " 

"An  announcement  has  been  made  which  touches  the 
honor  of  a  member  of  my  fimiily." 

"What   is  iti"    said   Beauchamp,   much   surprised. 
"Surely  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  The  statement  written  to  you  from  Janina.* 

"FromJaninaY" 

"  Tea ;  really  you  appear  totally  ignorant  of  the  occaaion 
which  brings  me  here." 

Upon  my  honor  I  Baptiste^  give  me  yesterday's  paper/ 
Beauchamp. 

"  Here,  I  have  brought  mine  with  me,"  replied  Albert. 

Beauchamp  took  the  paper,  and  read  in  an  undertone^ 
''A  conespondent  writes  from  Janina»"  etc 
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**  Yoa  see  it  is  a  serious  annoyance/'  said  Moioei^  when 
Beaachamp  had  finished. 

''Is  the  officer  alladed  to  a  relation  of  yours,  thenl" 
demanded  the  joomaliBt. 

"  Tee,''  said  Alhert,  hlnshing. 

"WeD,  what  do  yon  wish  me  to  do  for  yoat"  said 
Beanchampy  mildly. 

''My  dear  Beaachamp,  I  wish  you  to  contradict  this 
statement." 

Beaachamp  looked  at  Alhert  with  an  expression  full  of 
kindness.  "Come,"  said  he,  "this  matter  will  want  a 
good  deal  of  talking  over ;  a  retraction  is  always  a  serious 
thingy  yoa  know.     Sit  down,  and  I  will  read  it  again." 

Alhert  resumed  his  seat,  and  Beauchamp  read,  with 
more  attention  than  at  first,  the  lines  denounced  hy  his 
fiiend. 

"  Well/'  said  Alhert,  in  a  determined  tone,  "  you  see 
that  your  paper  has  insulted  a  member  of  my  fiEunily ;  and 
I  insist  on  a  retraction." 

"You— insisti" 

"  Yes,  I  insist" 

"Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  you  are  not  parlia- 
mentary, my  dear  viscount." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  be/'  replied  the  young  man,  rising. 
**  I  repeat  that  I  am  determined  to  have  the  announcement 
of  yesterday  contradicted.  You  have  known  me  long 
enough,"  continued  Albert,  with  pressed  lips,  for  he  saw 
that  Beauchamp  raised  his  head  disdainfully, — "you 
have  been  my  friend,  and  are  therefore  sufficiently  intimate 
with  me  to  be  aware  that  I  am  likely  to  maintain  my 
resolution  on  this  point." 

"If  I  have  been  your  fHend,  Morcerf,  your  present 
manner  of  speaking  would  almost  lead  me  to  forget  that 
I  ever  bore  that  title.    But  wait  a  moment,  do  not  let 
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HI  get  ta^rj,  or  st  least  not  jret.  Toa  an  imtatfld  and 
vexed ;  tell  me  how  this  Femand  ia  relatsd  to  yon  I " 

"  He  ia  my  &ther,"  said  Albeit,  —  "  U.  Femand  Mon- 
dego,  Comte  de  Morcer^  an  old  aoldier,  who  has  foogbt  in 
twenty  batting  and  whose  honontble  acaia  they  would 
cover  with  mod  from  the  gutter." 

"  Is  it  your  Cither  1 "  aaid  Beaachamp ;  "  that  is  qait« 
another  thing.  I  can  well  nnderstand  yonr  indignation, 
my  dear  Albert  I  will  read  it  again ;  "  and  he  read  the 
paragraph  for  the  third  time,  weighing  eveiy  word. 
"  Bat  the  paper  nowhere  identifies  this  Femand  with 
your  &tber." 

"  No  ;  bat  the  connection  will  be  seen  by  othsn^  sad 
therefore  I  will  have  the  statement  contradicted." 

At  the  words  "  I  will,"  Beonchamp  steadily  raised  his 
eyes  to  Albert's  countenance,  and  then  as  gradually  Iowei<- 
ing  then,  he  remuned  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

"  Yon  will  retract  this  assertion,  will  you  not,  Bean- 
champ!"  aaid  Albert,  with  increased  though  stifled 
anger. 

"  Yea,"  replied  Beauchamp. 

"  Immediately  t "  said  Albert 

**  When  I  am  convinced  that  the  statement  is  fals^" 

"Whatr- 

"  The  matter  is  worth  investigating,  and  I  will  investi- 
gate it" 

"  But  what  is  there  to  investigate.  Monsieur  1 "  said 
Albert,  enraged  beyond  measure.  "  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  my  father,  say  so  immediately  ;  if  yon  believe 
it  ia  he,  state  your  leaaons  for  doing  so." 

Beauchamp  looked  at  Albert  with  the  smile  which  w«a 
peculiar  to  him,  and  which  in  its  numerous  modificatlona 
served  to  express  every  varied  feeling  of  his  mind.  "Uon- 
aieur,"  replied  he,  "  if  you  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of 
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deimnding  BB&h/d&m^  jon  should  haye  gone  at  once  to 
tlie  point  and  not  have  entertained  me  with  the  idle  con- 
Tenation  to  which  I  have  been  patiently  listening  for  the 
last  half-hoQi:.  Am  I  to  put  this  oonstraction  on  yoor 
▼isitt" 

^  Yes^  if  you  will  not  consent  to  letiact  that  infamons 
calumny." 

**  Wait  a  moment ;  no  threats,  if  you  please,  M.  Fer- 
Band  de  Mond^go,  Yicomte  de  Morcerf !  I  never  allow 
them  from  my  enemies,  and  am  less  likely  to  put  np  with 
them  from  my  friends.  You  insist  on  my  contradicting 
the  item  lehiting  to  CJolonel  Femand,  —  an  item  with 
which,  I  asBore  you  on  my  word  of  honor,  I  have  had 
nothing  to  dot" 

^  Yes,  I  insist  on  it ! "  said  Alb^  whose  mind  was 
beginning  to  get  bewildered  with  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings 

**  And  if  I  refose  to  retract^  yon  wish  to  fight,  do  yon  t  ** 
said  Beanchamp,  in  a  calm  tone. 

^  Yes ! "  replied  Albert,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  Beanchamp,  "  here  is  my  answer,  my  dear 
monsieur.  The  statement  was  not  inserted  by  me,  —  I 
was  not  even  aware  of  it ;  but  you  have,  by  the  step  you 
have  taken,  called  my  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  will  remain  until  it  shall  be  either  contradicted 
or  confirmed  by  sufficient  authority." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Albert^  nsiag, ''  I  will  do  myself  the 
honor  of  sending  my  seconds  to  you,  and  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  arrange  with  them  the  place  of  meeting  and  the 
aims  which  we  are  to  usa  Do  you  understand  me  1 " 
Certainly,  my  dear  monsieur." 
And  this  evenin|^  if  you  pleasoi  or  to-morrow  at  the 
htest^  we  will  meet" 

**  No^  no  1  I  will  be  on  the  ground  at  the  proper  time ; 
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but  in  my  opinion  (and  I  have  a  right  to  dictate  the  pre- 
liminaries, as  it  is  I  who  have  lecdved  the  pioTOcation), 
—  in  my  opinion  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  I  know  yoa 
to  be  well  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  sword,  while 
I  am  only  moderately  so;  I  know  too  that  yon  are  a 
good  marksman,  —  there  we  are  about  equaL  I  know 
that  a  duel  between  us  two  would  be  a  serious  affiur,  be- 
cause yon  are  brave,  and  I  am  brave  also.  I  do  not  wish 
either  to  kill  you,  or  to  be  killed  myself,  without  a  cause. 
l^ow,  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  you,  in  my  turn. 
Do  you  insist  on  this  retraction  so  £ur  as  to  kill  me  if  I  do 
not  make  it,  although  I  have  repeated  more  than  once, 
and  affirmed  on  my  honor,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
thing  with  which  you  charge  me,  and  although  I  still 
declare  that  it  la  impossible  for  any  one  but  you  to  recog- 
nize the  Comte  de  Morcerf  under  the  name  of  Femand  t  ** 

'^  I  maintain  my  original  resolution." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear  monsieur ;  then  I  consent  to  cat 
throats  with  you.  But  I  require  three  weeks'  preparation ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  come  and  say  to  you, '  The 
assertion  is  false,  and  I  retract  it^'  or  *  The  assertion  is  true,' 
when  I  shall  immediately  draw  the  sword  firom  its  sheath, 
or  the  pistols  from  the  case,  whichever  you  please." 

''  Three  weeks  I  "  cried  Albert ;  **  they  will  be  as  three 
centuries  while  I  suffer  dishonor." 

*'  Had  you  continued  to  be  my  friend,  I  should  have 
said,  'Patience,  my  friend;'  but  you  have  constituted 
yourself  my  enemy,  therefore  I  say,  'What  does  that 
signify  to  me.  Monsieur  1 '  " 

<'  Well,  let  it  be  three  weeks,  then,"  said  Morcerf; ''  but 
remember,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  no  farther  delay 
or  subterfuge  will  enable  you  to  avoid  —  " 

"  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf,"  said  Beauchamp,  rising  in  bis 
turn,  "  I  cannot  throw  you  out  of  the  window  for  three 
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weeks  to  oome,  -^  that  is  to  say,  for  twenty-four  days,  — 
nor  have  you  any  right  to  split  my  skull  open  till  that 
time  has  elapsed.  To-day  is  the  29th  of  Angost ;  the 
2l8t  of  September  will  therefore  be  the  conclusion  of 
the  term  agreed  on,  and  till  that  time  arrives-^and  it 
18  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  which  I  am  about  to  give 
yon «-  till  then  we  wOl  reficain  from  growling  and  barking 
like  two  dogs  chained  within  sight  of  each  other." 

When  he  had  concluded  this  speech,  Beauchamp 
bowed  coldly  to  Albert,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
retired  to  his  piintingoffice.  Albeit  vented  his  anger  on 
a  pile  of  newspapers,  which  he  sent  flying  all  over  the 
room  by  switching  them  violently  with  his  stick ;  after 
which  ebullition  he  departed, -— not,  however,  without 
walking  several  times  to  the  door  of  the  printing-office, 
as  if  he  had  half  a  mind  to  enter  it. 

While  Albert  was  lashing  the  front  of  his  chariot  as  he 
had  lashed  the  newspapers  which  were  the  innocent  agents 
of  his  discomfiture,  while  crossing  the  boulevard,  he  per- 
oeived  Morrel,  who  was  walking  with  a  quick  step  and  a 
bright  eye.  He  was  passing  the  Chinese  Baths,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  come  ftom  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St 
Martin,  and  to  be  going  towards  the  Magdalen.  ''Ah," 
ssid  Morcerf, ''  there  goes  a  happy  man  1 "  And  Albert 
not  niistaiken  in  his  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TBI  LUCOSADB. 

MoBBB.  ma,  in  tact,  veaj  happy,  U.  Soiitier  had  jnat 
sent  for  him;  and  he  was  in  sach  hasto  to  know  tha  reasoa 
of  hia  doing  bo  that  he  bad  not  stopped  to  take  a  fiaert, 
placing  mora  dependence  od  his  own  two  lep  than  on  the 
fonr  lega  of  a  cab-hoiae.  He  had  tbereCon  aet  off  at  a 
fhrioiu  nte  from  the  Rne  Moelay,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Faubom^  St.  Hodot^.  Morral  advanced  at  the  psoe  of  an 
athlete,  and  poor  Banois  followed  him  as  he  beat  might. 
Hotrel  was  thiity-one,  Banois  was  drt;  yeua  of  age  ; 
Morrel  was  intoxicated  with  love,  and  Bairois  waa  enfee- 
bled by  the  graat  heat.  Theee  two  men,  thus  divided  in 
age  and  interests,  resembled  two  sides  <^  a  triangle,  —  sep- 
arated at  the  base  they  met  at  the  apex.  The  apex  waa 
Noirtier,  who  had  jost  sent  for  Morrel  with  the  reqnert 
that  be  woold  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  him,  —  a  com- 
mand which  Morrel  obeyed  to  the  letter,  to  the  great  dia- 
comfitore  of  Barrois.  On  arriving  at  the  hoose,  Morrel 
was  not  even  ont  of  breath,  —  for  love  lends  wings  ;  bat 
Barrois,  who  had  long  forgotten  what  it  was  to  love,  was 
cofered  with  perspiration. 

The  old  servant  introdnced  Morral  by  a  private  entoauca, 
closed  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  soon  the  nutling  of  a 
dress  announced  the  arrival  of  Valentine.  She  was  mai^ 
Tellonsly  beautiful  in  her  deep  momning  dress,  and  Morrel 
experienced  snch  delight  in  gazing  upon  her  that  he  conld 
almost  have  dispensed  with  the  convenation  of  her  gnnd- 
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fiitheacL  Bat  the  easy-chair  of  the  old  man  waa  heard  roll- 
ing along  the  floor,  and  he  soon  made  his  appearance  in 
the  room.  Noirtier  acknowledged  by  a  look  of  kindness 
the  thanks  which  Monel  lavished  on  him  for  his  timely 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Valentine  and  himself  —  an  in- 
tervention which  had  saved  them  from  despair.  Morrel 
then  cast  on  the  young  girl  an  interrogative  look  as  to  the 
new  fiavor  which  was  accorded  to  him.  Valentine  was 
sitting  at  a  little  distance  firom  them,  timidly  awaiting 
the  moment  when  she  should  be  obliged  to  speak.  Noir- 
tier fixed  his  eyes  on  her.  **  Am  I  to  say  what  yon  told 
meY"  asked  Valentine.    Koirtier  in  his  turn  looked  at  her. 

**  Ton  wish  me,  then,  to  say  what  yon  have  told  me  to  Y " 
she  asked. 

**  Yes,"  intimated  Noirtier. 

^  M.  Morrel,"  said  Valentine  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  regarding  her  with  intense  inteiest,  **  my  grand&ther, 
IL  Noirtier,  had  a  thousand  things  to  say,  which  he  told 
me  three  days  ago ;  and  now  he  has  sent  for  you,  that  I 
may  repeat  them  to  you.  I  will  repeat  them,  then ;  and 
since  he  has  chosen  me  as  his  interpreter,  I  will  be  £Edthfnl 
to  the  trust,  and  will  not  alter  a  word  of  his  intentions." 

''Oh,  I  am  listening  with  the  greatest  impatience," 
replied  the  young  man :  **  spea]c,  I  beg  of  you ! " 

Valentine  cast  down  her  eyes ;  this  was  a  good  omen 
for  Morrel,  for  he  knew  that  nothing  but  happiness  could 
have  the  power  of  thus  overcoming  Valentine.  ^'My 
grandflBither  intends  leaving  this  house,"  said  she ;  **  and 
Banois  is  looking  out  suitable  apartments  for  him  in 
another." 

''Bat  you.  Mademoiselle," said  Morrel,  —  "you  who 
are  so  necessary  to  M.  Noirtier^s  happiness —  " 

"It"  interrupted  Valentine;  "I  shall  not  leave  my 
grandfather,  that  is  an  understood  thing  between  us.    My 
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^Mubnent  will  be  close  to  liis.  Now,  IL  da  YiDataat 
mast  gire  eUbw  hia  conaoiit  to  thia  [dan  or  his  rafimL 
In  the  fint  cmo,  I  dudl  lesre  dinctly ;  and  in  the  aeeond, 
I  ahall  amit  my  majoritj,  which  will  tmn  in  about  ten 
uonthB.  Then  I  shall  be  free ;  I  shall  bsre  an  indflpoBdant 
fortune,  and  —  " 

"  And  —  1 "  demanded  MomL 

"  And  wiU)  my  giandfathei'a  conaeDt  I  AtU  fulfil  Um 
promise  which  I  have  made  yoo."  Yalentine  prcnouneed 
these  few  last  words  in  Bach  a  low  tone  that  nothing  bat 
Horrel's  intense  intemt  in  what  she  w«8  nying  eonld 
have  enabled  bim  to  bear  them. 

"  Have  I  not  explained  yoor  wishes,  Gnndpapat**  aud 
Yalmitine^  addreesing  Noirtier. 

"Yes,"  signified  the  old  man. 

"Once  onder  my  gtand&thet's  roo^  M.  Uoml  tan 
vimt  me  in  the  presence  of  my  good  and  worthy  [»otect«v 
if  we  still  feel  that  the  Qoion  we  contemplated  will  be  likely 
to  imnue  onr  fature  comfort  and  bappinees ;  in  thkt  oee 
I  shall  expect  H.  Monel  to  come  and  claim  me  at  my  own 
hands.  Bnt,  olss !  I  have  heard  it  said  that  hearts  in- 
flamed by  obetadee  to  their  desiie  grow  eold  in  time  of 
secnri^." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Uonel,  tempted  to  throw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  Noirtier  as  before  Ood,  be&re  YalentiiM  ■■ 
before  an  angel,  "  what  have  I  ctcc  dene  in  my  life  to 
merit  so  much  bappiaesBt" 

"  Until  that  time,"  continaed  tlie  yoong  girl,  in  a  calm 
and  self-possened  tona  of  Toice,  "  we  will  respect  the  pK^ 
prieties,  and  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  our  frienda,  ao 
long  Bs  thoee  wishes  do  not  tend  finslly  to  sepante  u ; 
in  one  word,  and  1  r^nat  it  becsoee  it  expnases  vmj- 
Vnag,  —  we  will  wwt" 

"  Ami  I  Bweu  to  make  all  the  Mcrifiees  which  this  weid 
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imposefl^  Monaenr/'  said  Monel,  **  not  only  with  resigna- 
tion but  with  cheeifulneea.'' 

"  lliexBfore,''  continued  Yalentine,  looking  playfully  at 
Maximilian,  ''no  moie  inconsiderate  actions,  no  moie 
rash  projects ;  fbr  you  surely  would  not  wish  to  compro- 
mise her  who  from  this  day  regards  herself  as  destined 
honorably  and  happily  U>  bear  your  name  t  ** 

Monel  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  Noirtier  re- 
garded the  lovers  with  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness, 
while  Barrois,  who  had  remained  in  the  room  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  privileged  to  know  everything  that  passed, 
smiled  on  the  youthful  couple  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  bald  forehead. 

**  How  hot  you  look^  my  good  Barrois  I "  observed 
Yalentine. 

"Ah I  I  have  been  running  very  fast^  Mademoiselle; 
but  I  must  do  M.  Monel  the  justice  to  say  that  he  ran 
still  &ster." 

Noirtier  directed  their  attention  to  a  tray,  on  which 
was  placed  a  decanter  containing  lemonade,  and  a  glass. 
The  decanter  was  nearly  full,  lacking  only  a  small  quantity 
which  had  been  already  drunk  by  M.  Noirtier. 

**  Come,  Barrois,"  said  the  young  girl,  ''  take  some  of 
this  lemonade ;  I  see  you  are  coveting  a  good  draught 
of  iV 

^The  fiict  is^  Mademoiselle,"  said  Barrois,  ''I  am 
dying  with  thirst ;  and  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  offer 
it  to  me,  I  cannot  say  I  should  at  all  object  to  drinking 
your  health  in  a  glass  of  it." 

''Take  some,  then,  and  come  back  immediately." 

Barrois  took  away  the  tray,  and  hardly  was  he  outside 
the  door,  which,  in  his  haste,  he  forgot  to  shut,  when 
they  nw  him  throw  back  his  head  and  empty  the  glass 
which  Yalentine  had  filled. 
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Yalentine  and  Morrel  weie  exchanging  their  adienx  in 
the  pieaence  of  Noirtier  when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the 
doorbelL  It  was  the  signal  of  a  visit.  Valentine  looked 
tit  her  watch. 

"It  is  past  noon/'  said  she,  "and  to-day  is  Saturday; 
I  dare  say^it  is  the  doctor,  Grandpapa." 

Noirtier  indicated  his  conviction  that  she  was  right  in 
her  sapposition. 

"  He  will  come  in  here,  and  M.  Morrel  had  better  go; 
do  yon  not  think  so,  Grandpapa  1  ** 

"  Yes,"  signed  the  old  man. 

"  Barrois  ! "  cried  Valentine,  "  Bazrois !  * 

"  I  am  coming,  MademoiseUe,"  replied  he. 

"  Barrois  will  open  the  door  for  you,"  said  Valentine, 
addressing  MorreL  "  And  now  remember  one  things 
Monsieur  the  Officer,  that  my  grand&ther  commands  yoa 
not  to  take  any  rash  or  ill-advised  step  which  might  com* 
promise  our  happiness." 

"  I  promised  him  to  wait,"  replied  Morrel ;  "  and  I  wiU 
wait." 

At  this  moment  Barrois  entered. 

"  Who  rangi "  asked  Valentine. 

"Dr.  d'Avrigny,"  said  Barrois^  staggering  as  if  he 
would  ialL 

"What  is  the  matter,  Barrois t**  said  Valentine. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  his  mas- 
ter with  wild  staring  eyes,  while  with  his  cramped  hand 
he  grasped  a  piece  of  furniture  to  enable  him  to  stand 
upright. 
*  **  Why,  he  is  going  to  fall !  "  cried  MorreL 

The  trembling  which  had  attacked  Barrois  gradually 
increased,  the  features  of  the  &ce  became  quite  altered, 
and  the  convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  most  serious  nervous  disorder.      Noirtier, 
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seeing  Banois  in  ibis  pitiaUe  condition,  showed  hy  bis 
looks  all  the  varions  emotions  of  sonow  and  sympathy 
which  can  animate  the  heart  of  man.  Banois  made  some 
steps  towards  his  master. 

''Ah,  my  God  I  my  God  I  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  t "  he  said*  **  I  saffer !  I  cannot  see  1  A  thousand 
fieiy  darts  are  piercing  my  hrain  I  Oh,  don't  touch  me, 
don't  touch  me  P' 

By  this  time  his  eyes  had  become  haggard  and  protrud- 
ing; his  head  fell  back^  and  the  rest  of  the  body  began  to 
stiffen. 

Valentine  uttered  a  cry  of  horror;  Morrel  took  her  in 
his  arms,  as  if  to  defencF  her  from  some  unknown  danger. 
"  M.  d'Avrigny  I  M.  d'Avrigny  I "  cried  she,  in  a  stifled 
voice.    **HelpI  help!" 

Banois  turned  round,  and  with  a  great  effort  stumbled 
a  few  steps,  then  fell  at  the  feet  of  Noirtier,  and  resting 
his  hand  on  the  knee  of  the  invalid,  ezchdmed,  **  My  mas- 
ter! my  good  master  1 " 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Villeforty  attracted  by  the  noise^ 
appeared  on  the  threshold*  Morrel  relaxed'  his  hold  of 
Valentine,  almost  fainting^  and  retreating  to  a  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  he  remained  half-hidden  behind  a  curtain. 
Pale  as  if  he  had  seen  a  serpent  spring  up  before  him,  hs 
fixed  his  astonished  gase  on  the  unhappy  sufferer. 

Noirtier,  burning  with  impatience  and  terror,  was  in 
despair  at  his  utter  inability  to  help  his  old  domestic, 
whom  he  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  friend  than  a 
servant  One  might  trace  the  terrible  conflict  which  was 
going  on  between  the  living,  energetic  mind  and  the  in- 
animate and  helpless  body,  by  the  fearful  swelling  of  the 
veins  of  his  forehead  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
around  the  eye.  BanoiBi  his  features  convulsed,  his  eyes 
suffused  with  blood,  and  his  head  thrown  back,  was  lying 
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at  fidl  length,  beatiiig  the  floor  with  his  handi^  while  his 
legB  were  become  ao  stiff  that  ihey  looked  as  if  thc^  wodM 
break  Tatbei  tbBa  bead.  A  sli^t  appeumnoe  of  foUD  WH 
visible  zoond  the  mouth,  snd  he  breathed  paisfnllj. 

Villefort,  rtnpefied,  remained  a  moment  gasing  intently 
on  the  scene  before  him.  He  had  not  seen  MoneL  A&tr 
tk  moment  of  dumb  contempUtion,  during  which  bis  &oe 
became  pale,  and  his  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end,  he 
sprang  towards  the  door,  crying  ont,  "Doctor I  Docttal 
come  I  come  I  " 

"  Madame !  If  adame  ! "  cried  Valentine,  calling  her  step- 
mother, and  ronning  npetaira  to  meet  her ;  "  oome  quick, 
qnick  t  and  bring  y oni  bottle  of  smellin^^olts  with  yon." 

"  What  is  the  matterl "  said  Madame  da  Villefort,  in  a 
haid  and  constrained  tone. 

"  Oh  I  come !  come  1 " 

"  But  where  is  the  doctor ! "  exolauned  Villefort ; 
"where  b  hel" 

Madame  de  Yillefoit  now  deliberately  descended  the 
staircase.  In  one  hand  she  held  her  handkerchief,  with 
which  she  appeared  to  be  wiping  her  &ce,  and  in  the 
other  a  bottle  of  English  smelling-salts.  Her  first  look  on 
entering  the  room  was  at  Noirtier,  whose  iace,  indepen- 
dently of  the  emotion  which  soch  a  scene  conld  not  fail  of 
prodocing,  proclaimed  him  to  be  in  poescarion  of  his  nanal 
health ;  her  second  glance  was  at  the  dying  man.  She 
tamed  pale,  and  her  glance  rebounded,  ao  to  qieak,  from 
the  servant  to  the  master. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Madame,"  said  Villefort, 
"whera  is  the  doctnil  He  was  with  yon  jast  now.  Ton 
see  this  is  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  he  might  be  saved  if  he 
oonld  but  be  bled  I " 

"Has  he  eaten  anything  lately f  asked  M«^»ii*f  de 
Villefort,  evading  the  question. 
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^  MadanM^"  replied  Valentine,  "  he  has  not  even  bieak- 
fcfltnrt  He  has  been  running  yery  fast  on  an  enand  with 
which  my  giand&ther  charged  him,  and  when  he  returned 
he  took  nothing  bnt  a  gJiaaB  of  lemonade." 

"Ahl''  said  Madame  de  Yillefort ;  '<whj  did  he  not 
take  wine  %    Lemonade  was  a  yeiy  bad  thing  for  him/' 

**  Grandpapa's  bottle  of  lemonade  was  standing  just  by 
his  side;  poor  Banois  was  yery  thunty,  and  was  thankful 
to  drink  anything  he  oonld  find." 

Madame  de  Yillefort  started.  Noirtier  looked  at  her 
with  a  glance  of  searching  scrutiny.  '^He  has  such  a 
ahoit  neck,"  said  she. 

''Madame,"  said  M.  de  YiUefort^  **I  ask  where  is  M. 
d'Avrigny  %    In  Clod's  name,  answer  me  1  ** 

''  He  is  with  fidouard,  who  is  not  quite  well,"  replied 
Madame  de  Yillefort,  no  longer  able  to  avoid  answering 

Yillefort  rushed  upstairs  to  summon  him  himself. 

^Take  this,"  said  Madame  de  Yillefort,  giving  her 
amelling-bottle  to  Valentine.  ''They  wOl,  no  doubt, 
bleed  him ;  therefore  I  will  retire,  for  I  cannot  endure 
the  sight  of  blood;"  and  she  followed  her  husband  up- 
stairs. 

Morrel  now  emeiged  from  his  hiding-place,  where  he 
had  remained  quite  unperceived,  so  great  had  been  the 
gsneral  confusion. 

**  60  away  as  quick  as  you  can,  Maximilian,"  said  Yat 
eDtine,  **  and  stay  till  I  send  for  you.     60." 

Morrel  looked  towards  Koirtier  for  permission  to  retire. 
The  old  man,  who  had  preserved  all  his  self-possession, 
made  a  aign  to  him  to  do  so.  The  young  man  pressed 
Yalentine's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  left  the  bouse  by  a 
back  staircase.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  quitted  the 
room  Yillefort  and  the  doctor  came  in  by  an  opposite  en* 
trance.    Bazrois  was  now  showing  signs  of  returning  con- 
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sciousness;  the  crisis  seemed  past;  a  low  moaning 
heard,  and  he  raised  himself  on  one  knee.    D'Avrigny  and 
y illefort  laid  him  on  a  couch. 

"  What  do  yon  prescribe,  Doctor  f  demanded  YUlefait. 

'*  Give  me  some  water  and  ether.    Ton  have  some  in  the 
honse^  have  you  not  t  ^ 

"Yes." 

**  Send  for  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  tartar  emetic." 

Yillefort  immediately  despatched  a  messenger. 

"  And  now  let  every  one  retire." 

**  Must  I  go  too  1"  asked  Yalentine,  timidly. 

''  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  you  especially,"  replied  the  doctor, 
abruptly. 

Yalentine  looked  at  M.  d'Avrigny  with  astonishment 
kissed  her  grandfisither  on  the  forehead,  and  left  the  room. 
The  doctor  closed  the  door  after  her  with  a  gloomy  air. 

"  Look !  look  !  Doctor,"  said  Yillefort,  '*  he  is  coming 
round  again ;  after  all,  it  is  nothing  of  consequence.** 

M.  d'Avrigny  answered  by  a  melancholy  smile,  ''How 
do  you  find  yourself^  Barrois  f  "  asked  he. 

''  A  little  better.  Monsieur." 

**  Will  you  drink  some  of  this  ether  and  water!  " 

"  I  will  try ;  but  don't  touch  me." 

"Why  not!*' 

**  Because  I  feel  that  if  you  were  only  to  touch  me  with 
the  tip  of  your  finger  the  fit  would  return." 

"  Drink." 

BaiTois  took  the  glass,  and  raising  it  to  his  purple  lips^ 
took  about  half  of  the  liquid  offered  him. 

**  Where  do  you  suffer! "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Everywhere ;  I  feel  cramp  over  my  whole  body." 

*'  Do  you  find  any  dazzling  sensation  before  the  eyes  t  ** 

"  Yes." 

**  Any  noise  in  the  earn  t " 
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-FrightfdL" 

«<  When  did  you  fiist  feel  thatt** 

^Just  now." 

"Suddenly?- 

**  Yes,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.** 

"Did  you  feel  nothing  of  it  yesteiday  or  the  day 
before?" 

"Nothing/* 

"No  drowsiness?** 

"  None," 

"What  have  you  eaten  to-day  t " 

"I  haTo  eaten  nothing ;  I  only  drank  a  glass  of  my 
master^s  lemonade ; "  and  Barrois  turned  towards  Noirtier, 
who,  immoYably  fixed  in  his  armchair^  was  contemplating 
this  terrible  scene  without  allowing  a  word  or  a  movement 
to  escape  him. 

"  Where  is  this  lemonade  ?  **  asked  the  doctor,  eagerly. 

"  Downstairs  in  the  decanter." 

"  Whereabouts  downstaiis  t " 

"  In  the  kitchen." 

"  ShaU  I  go  and  fetch  it,  Doctor!**  inquired  YOlefort 

"  No,  stay  here,  and  tiy  to  make  Barrois  drink  the  rest 
of  this  glass  of  ether  and  water.  I  will  go  myself  and 
fetch  the  lemonade." 

D'Avrigny  bounded  towards  the  door,  flew  down  the  back 
staircase,  and  almost  knocked  down  Madame  de  Yillefort 
in  his  haste,  who  was  herself  going  down  to  the  kitchen. 
She  uttered  a  cry ;  D'Avrigny  paid  no  attention  to  her. 
Possessed  with  but  one  idea,  he  cleared  the  last  four  steps 
with  a  bound,  and  roshed  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  saw 
the  decanter  about  three  parts  empty  still  standing  on  the 
tray  where  it  had  been  left.  He  darted  upon  it  as  an 
eagle  would  seize  upon  its  prey.  Panting  with  loss  of 
breath,  he  returned  to  the  room  he  had  just  left.    Madame 
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de  VOIefort  was  slowly  ascending  the  steps  which  led  to 
her  toonu 

"  Is  this  the  decanter  yon  spoke  of  1 "  asked  jyAmffij. 

"  Yes,  Doctor," 

"  la  this  the  some  lemonade  of  Thich  yoa  partook  1 " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  What  did  it  taste  like  I " 

"  It  had  a  bitter  taste." 

The  doctor  poured  some  diope  of  the  lemonade  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  pat  his  lips  to  it,  and  after  having 
rinsed  his  mouth  as  a  man  does  when  he  ia  tasting  vine, 
he  spit  the  liquor  into  the  fireplace^ 

"  It  is  no  doubt  the  same,"  said  he ;  "  did  y oa  drink 
some  too,  M.  Koirtier  I " 

"Yea." 

"  And  did  yon  also  discover  a  bitter  taste  t " 

«  Yes." 

"  Oh,  Doctor  1 "  cried  Barrois,  "  the  fit  is  coming  on 
again !     My  God  ]     Lord,  have  pity  on  me  I  " 

The  doctor  flew  to  his  patient.  "  That  emetic,  Ville- 
fort ;  see  if  it  is  coming." 

VUlefort  sprang  into  the  passage,  excMming,  "The 
emetic  1  the  emetic  I  is  it  come  yet  1 " 

No  one  answered.  The  most  profound  terror  rragned 
throughout  the  honsa 

"  If  I  had  anything  by  means  of  which  I  could  inflate 
the  lungs," said  D'Avrigny,  looking  around  him,  "perhaps 
I  might  prevent  snffocation.  But  there  is  nothing  which 
would  do  !  —  nothing  I " 

"  Oh,  Honsienr,"  cried  Barrois,  "  are  you  going  to  let 
m«  die  without  help  1  Oh,IamdyingI  MyGodllam 
dying  I" 

"  A  qnill  I  a  quill  I "  Mid  the  doctor.  There  was  one 
lying  im  the  table;  he  endeavored  to  introduce  it  into  the 
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month  of  the  patient^  who  in  the  midst  of  his  oonynkions 
ins  making  Tsin  attempts  to  vomit ;  bnt  the  jaws  were 
•0  clinched  that  the  qnill  oonld  not  pass  them.  This 
second  attack  was  mnoh  more  violent  than  the  fiist,  and 
he  had  slipped  from  the  conch  to  the  gionnd,  where  he 
WM  writhing  in  agony.  The  doctor  left  him  in  this  par- 
azjsm,  knowing  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  it, 
and  going  np  to  Noirtier,  said  abruptly^  in  a  low  voioe^ 
**How  do  you  find  youzseift  wellt" 


'*Have  yon  any  weight  on  the  chesty  or  does  your 
stomach  feel  light  and  oomfortable^  eh  f " 

"Yes." 

**  Then  yon  feel  pretty  much  as  you  generally  do  after 
yon  have  had  the  dose  which  I  am  accustomed  to  give 
you  every  Sunday! 
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"  Did  Banois  make  your  lemonade  f  * 

"Yes." 

**  Was  it  you  who  asked  him  to  drink  some  of  it  t  ** 

"WasitM.deYniefortf'' 

MMadamef* 

**  It  was  your  grsnddanghter,  then,  was  it  not  f  ** 


A  groan  from  Banois,  accompanied  by  a  yawn  which 
asemed  to  omck  the  very  jawbones,  attracted  the  attention 
ci  M.  d'Avrigny ;  he  left  M.  Noirtier  and  returned  to  the 
sick  man.  '* Banois,**  said  he, ''can  you  speak  1"  Bairois 
muiittrod  a  &w  uninteUigible  words.  **  Try  and  make  an 
slfort  to  do  so,  my  good  man,"  said  D'Avrigny.  BaitoiB 
reopened  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
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"Wbo  nude 
«I  did." 

"  Did  f  oa  bring  it  to  jronr  muter  m  awm  w  it  ms 
madet" 

"No." 

"  Yon  left  it  Buutawkei^  then,  in  the  metn  time  I " 

"Tea;  I  left  it  in  the  pantor  because  I  wu  called 
away." 

"  Who  brought  it  into  this  room,  then  1 " 

"  Mademoiaelle  Valentine." 

IVAvrigny  etruck  hia  foiehead  with  hia  hand.  "  On- 
cious  Heaven  I "  he  mnnuiued. 

"  Doctor  I  Doctor ! "  cried  Banoi^  who  £elt  another  Gt 
coming. 

"  Will  they  never  Ining  that  emetic  t"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Here  is  a  glass  with  one  already  prepared,"  said 
Villefort,  entering  the  room. 

"  Who  prepared  it  I " 

"The  chemist  who  came  here  with  me," 

"  Drink  it,"  said  the  doctor  to  Banoia. 

"  Impoedble,  Doctor ;  it  is  too  Iste.  Uy  throat  is  do^ 
ing  op  I  I  am  choking !  Oh,  my  heart  I  Oh,  my  head  I 
Oh,  what  agony  I    ShaU  I  suffer  like  this  long  t " 

"  No,  no,  friend,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  you  will  aoon 
cease  to  suffer." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  you,"  said  the  imhappy  man.  "  Uy 
God,  have  meicy  upon  me  I "  and  uttering  a  fearful  cty, 
Banoia  fell  batJc  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
D'Aviigny  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  placed  a  glaae 
before  hia  Hpe. 

"WeUr  said  Villefort. 

"  Oo  to  the  kitchen  and  get  me  some  qmp  of  vibleto.' 

Villefort  went  immediately. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  M.  Noirtier,"  nid  D'Arrignj;  ",1 
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am  going  to  take  my  patient  into  the  next  lOom  to  bleed 
him ;  this  sort  of  attack  is  Teiy  fiightfal  to  witness." 

And  taking  Banoia  tinder  the  annsy  he  dragged  him 
into  an  a4Joining  room ;  but  ahnost  immediatelj  he  le- 
tomed  for  the  remainder  of  the  lemonade.  Noirfcier  closed 
his  n^t  eye.  **  Ton  want  Valentiney  do  yon  not  %  I  will 
tell  them  to  send  her  to  yon." 

Yillefort  retained,  and  D'Avrigny  met  him  in  the  paa- 
aag^    ^  Well !  how  is  he  now ) "  asked  he. 

''Come  in  here,''  said  D'Avrigny;  and  he  took  him 
into  the  chamber  where  Barrois  lay. 
'^  Is  he  still  in  a  fit ) "  said  the  procureur  du  rou 
''He  18  dead." 

yUlefort  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and  dasping  his  hands, 
exclaimed  with  nnfeigned  commiseration^  "  Dead  1  and  so 
suddenly ! " 

**  Tea,  it  is  very  sndden,  is  it  not  ? "  said  the  doctor. 
''Bat  that  onght  not  to  astonish  yoa;  Monsiear  and  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-M^ran  died  as  suddenly.  People  die  yery 
suddenly  in  year  hoose^  M.  de  Yillefort" 

"  What ! "  cried  the  magistrate,  with  an  accent  of  horror 
and  consternation,  "  yoa  letum  to  that  terrible  idea  %  ^ 

''Always,  Monsiear,  always,"  said  D'Avrigny,  with 
solaDmity,  "  for  it  has  never  for  one  instant  ceased  to  re- 
tain possession  of  my  mind ;  and  that  you  may  be  quite 
sore  I  am  not  mistaken  this  time,  listen  well  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  M.  de  Yillefort"  The  magistrate  trembled 
oonTokively.  "  There  is  a  poison  which  destroys  life  al- 
most without  leaving  any  perceptible  traces.  I  know  it 
well ;  I  have  studied  it  in  all  its  qualities  and  in  the  ef- 
fects which  it  produces.  I  recognized  the  presence  of  this 
poison  in  the  case  of  poor  Barrois  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Madame  de  Saint-M^ran.  There  is  a  way  of  detecting  its 
presence.     It  restores  the  blue  color  of  litmus-paper  red- 
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dened  by  aa  scid,  and  it  tnnu  syrup  of  Tioleta  gnan.  We 
have  no  litmns-p^ter,  ba^  haik  1  hero  they  eotne  irith  the 
^rap  of  violeta." 

Th«  doctor  ma  right ;  atepe  wen  heard  in  the  panaga. 
M.  d'Avrigny  opened  the  door  and  took  from  the  handa  of 
the/«BUiu  de  ehambn  a  cap  which  contained  two  or  thtee 
epoonfiils  of  the  eymp ;  he  then  caiefolly  cloeed  the  Aoot. 
"  Look  I  "  said  he  to  the  proatreur  d%  rot,  whose  heart 
beat  solondly  that  it  might  almoet  be  heard;  "heie  ia  in 
this  cup  some  syrap  of  violets,  and  this  decanter  oontaina 
the  remainder  of  the  lemonade  of  which  M.  Xoiitier  and 
Barroia  partook.  If  the  lemonade  be  pure  and  inoffenuTO^ 
the  aymp  will  keep  its  color ;  if  on  the  contmy  the 
lemonade  be  dragged  with  poiaon,  the  syrap  will  beoonta 
green.    Look  I " 

The  doctor  then  slowly  poured  some  drops  of  the  Imn- 
onade  fiom  the  decanter  into  the  oup,  and  immediately  a 
light,  dondy  aadiment  b^an  to  fonn  at  the  bottom  of  tka 
oup  ;  this  sediment  first  took  a  bine  shade,  then  from  the 
color  of  sapphire  it  passed  to  that  of  opal,  and  fann  opal 
to  emerald.  ArriTod  at  thia  last  hoe,  it  changed  no  mon^ 
The  resolt  of  the  experiment  left  no  room  for  doubb 

"  The  nnfortonate  Batroia  has  been  poisoned  by  &Ise 
angostata  and  Ignataos  beans ; "  aaid  B'Avrigny ;  "  and 
I  will  maintain  this  assertion  before  God  and  man." 

"Vlllefort  said  nothings  but  ha  clasped  his  bands,  opened 
bis  haggard  eyea,  and  overoome  with  his  emotion  aaak 
into  a  chut. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THI  AOCUSATIOir. 

IL  d'Aybiovt  toon  restored  the  magistrate  to  eosfloione* 
1M88,  who  had  looked  like  a  second  corpee  in  that  chamber 
of  death. 

^  Oh,  death  is  in  my  house ! "  cried  Yillefbrt 

^  Say  rather,  crime  I "  replied  the  doctor. 

"M.  d'Arrigny,"  cried  YiUefort,  "  I  cannot  tell  yon  all 
I  feel  at  this  moment^  —  tenor,  grief,  madness." 

^'Tes;,''  said  M.  d'Avrigny,  with  an  imposing  calmness ; 
''but  I  think  it  ib  now  time  to  act  I  think  it  is  time  to 
stop  this  torrent  of  mortality.  I  can  no  longer  bear  to  be 
in  posKogJon  of  these  secrets  without  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  Tictims  and  society  revenged." 

Yillefort  cast  a  gloomy  look  around  him.  ^In  my 
house! "  murmured  he ;  ''in  my  house  I " 

**  Gome,  magistrate^"  said  M.  d'Ayrigny,  **  show  yourself 
a  man ;  as  an  interpreter  of  the  law,  do  honor  to  your  pro- 
fesston  by  sacrificing  to  it  your  selfish  interests." 

**  Tou  make  me  shudder,  Doctor  I  Do  you  talk  of  a 
sacrificed 

"I  do." 

**  Do  you  then  suspect  any  one  1 " 

^  I  suspect  no  one.  Death  raps  at  your  door ;  it  enters ; 
it  goes^  not  Uindfolded,  but  circumspectly,  from  room 
to  room.  Weill  I  follow  its  course,  I  track  its  passage ; 
TOL.  m.'^S 
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I  adopt  the  wisdom  of  tho  ancients,  and  feel  nj  wa;-, 
fot  my  friendship  for  yoni  fomil;  and  toy  respect  for 
joa  aie  as  a  twofold  lundage  over  mf  eyea;  well—" 

"  Oh  !  apeak,  apeak.  Doctor ;  I  shall  hare  coniage." 

"Well,  sir,  yoa  have  in  your  establishment,  in  your 
family  perhaps,  one  of  those  frightful  phenomena  of  which 
each  century  produces  one  example.  Locnsta  and  Agrip- 
pina,  living  at  the  same  time,  are  an  exception,  which 
proves  the  determination  of  Providence  to  effect  the  en- 
tire rain  of  the  Roman  empire,  sulhed  by  so  many  Crimea. 
Bmnebalt  and  Fi^d^gonde  are  the  resnits  of  the  pain- 
ful struggle  of  civilization  in  its  infancy,  when  man  wis 
learning  to  control  mind,  were  it  even  by  an  emissary  from 
the  realms  of  darkness.  All  these  women  had  been,  or 
were,  beantifoL  The  same  flower  of  innocence  had  flour- 
iahed,  oi  was  still  flourishing  on  their  browa,  that  is  seen 
on  the  brow  of  the  culprit  in  your  house." 

VillefoTt  cried  out,  clasped  his  bands,  and  looked  at  the 
doctor  with  a  anpplicating  air.  Bot  the  latter  pursued 
without  pity. 

"  '  Seek  whom  the  crime  wiU  profit,'  says  an  axiom  of 
jnrisprudenee." 

"  Doctor,"  fried  Tillefort,  "  alas.  Doctor !  how  often  has 
man's  justice  beon  deceived  by  those  fital  wotds  I  I  know 
not  whv,  hut  I  feel  that  this  crime  —  " 

"  You  ncknowleiisi',  then,  the  existence  of  the  crime  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  see  too  plainly  that  it  does  eiist.  But  I  believe 
that  it  is  aimed  at  me  alone,  and  not  at  those  who  hare 
perished.  I  apprehend  an  attack  upon  myself  aAer  all 
ihese  stranjre  disiat-.Ts," 

"  Oh,  nuu)  t "  muraiared  D'Avrijny,  "  the  most  egotirtic 
^f  all  animals,  the  mi»5t  wlilsh  of  all  cwatures  who  be- 
lieves the  earth  turns,  the  fnn  chines,  and  d^ath  ^rikes 
for  him  alone, —  an  ant  cui^n;  G.<d  from  the  ti^n  of  a 
hljilo  of  fnsa!      And  have  th  s*  who  have  Jo.^t   tl.eir 
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Uvea  lost  nothing  t — M.   de  Sednt-M^ran,   Madame  de 
Saint-Mdran,  M.  Noirtier — " 

"Howl   M.Noirtier]" 

*'  Yes ;  do  you  think  that  hann  was  intended  to  that 
poor  servant  ?  No^  no ;  like  Shakespeare's  Polouius,  he 
died  for  another.  It  was  Noirtier  the  lemonade  was  in- 
tended for ;  it  is  Noirtier,  logically  speaking,  who  drank 
it  The  other  drank  it  only  by  accident ;  and  although 
Barrois  is  dead,  it  was  Noirtier  whose  death  was  intended." 

"  But  why  did  it  not  kill  my  father  ?  " 

''I  told  yon  why  one  evening  in  the  garden,  after 
Madame  de  Saint-Mdran's  death,  —  because  bis  system  is 
aocQstomed  to  that  very  poison ;  because  the  dose  was 
trifling  for  him  which  would  be  fatal  for  another ;  because 
no  one  knows,  not  even  the  assassin,  that  for  the  last 
twelve  months  I  have  given  M.  Noirtier  brucine  for  his 
paralytic  affection ;  while  the  assassin  is  not  ignorant  — 
and  he  has  assured  himself  of  it  by  experience  —  that 
brucine  is  a  violent  poison." 

"  My  God !  my  God ! "  murmured  Villefort,  wringing 
bis  bands. 

**  Follow  the  culprit's  steps ;  he  first  kills  M.  de  Saint- 
Mdran  — " 

"Oh,  Doctor!" 

"  I  would  swear  to  it ;  what  I  heard  of  his  symptoms 
agrees  too  well  Mrith  what  I  have  seen  in  the  other  cases." 
Villefort  ceased  to  contend,  and  groaned.  "  He  first 
kills  M.  de  Saint-Mdran,"  repeated  the  doctor,  "  then  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Mdran,  —  a  double  fortune  to  inherit." 
Yillefort  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
"Listen  attentively." 

"  Alas  ! "  stammered  Villefort,  "  I  do  not  lose  a  single 
wohL** 

"M  Noirtier,"  resumed  M.  d'Avrigny,  in  the  same  pit- 
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fleas  toD^  —  "  IL  Xoiitior  had  oucm  mde  »  wiD  tgaiiut 
jon,  against  your  family, — in  fkror  of  the  pom,  id  &ct; 
U.  Noirtier  is  spared,  because  nothing  is  expected  from 
him.  Bat  be  has  no  sooner  desbojed  his  fiist  irill  siid 
made  »  secand  than  for  feu  he  shoold  make  »  third,  be  is 
elnick  down;  the  will  was  made  the  day  befon  jeetcidaj, 
I  beh«re^     Yon  see  then  has  b«en  no  time  loat," 

"  Oh,  meicy,  iL  d'ATtigny  ! " 

"  So  meicj',  Monsienr !  The  phj»cian  has  k  noed 
mission  oD  eoith ;  and  to  fiilfil  it  be  bepns  at  the  eoiirce 
of  Ufe  and  goee  down  to  tbe  mptehona  abadee  of  de*th. 
When  Clime  has  been  committe<],  and  GoJ,  doubtkaa  in 
anger,  tmna  away  his  £ice,  it  is  for  the  pLvsician  to  biii^ 
tbe  ralprit  to  jo^ice." 

"Have  metcj  on  mj  child,  UoimMirt'  monDmed 
riilefcrt. 

"  Ton  «c«  it  is  rooiwlf  who  ban  fiist  named  hc^— - 
joo,  her  b:ber." 

"  HaTe  pitT  OD  Yalen'dne !  Listen !  it  is  impfwahln 
I  wooid  as  willinglr  aceofe  mrself  I  Valentiiw  3  a  beut 
of  diamcnd,  a  lily  "f  innocence !" 

"  No  piiT,  U.  1«  Prororenr  da  roi ;  tbe  ctime  is  flagmt. 
M^emoiseC^  herself  pack^  all  tbe  medicines  that  wen 
aent  to  M.  de  Saint-Meran  ;  a£d  M.  da  Sainl-Meraa  ia 
dead.  Mademoii'i'lle  de  Tiilef.rt  pivfwred  all  tba  cool- 
ing diaQcht«  vhiob  Madame  de  Sviiut-Menn  took  ;  and 
Madame  de  SaiD:-\fenn  t»  de^.  M*iec]i>ii«iie  de  ViIIb- 
foct  lo-.^  fTi>m  the  hands  of  Bmv'-b,  who  was  sent  ont, 
th«  lemoDj.ie  vhich  U.  Noiniet  u  acircstomed  to  diink 
ev^nr  mornioji  and  he  has  e$cip«d  c=It  bj  a  mii»- 
ek-  Mailea. ^iseUe  de  Villef.rt  U  tbe  culprit!  the  ie 
the  ]>  isoner !  IL  Ie  Pivx'Grcsr  da  rci,  I  denoonce 
MkSemoiseLe  de   VillefiTt ;    do  yoar  daiy.* 

"  DwAoi^  I  reei^  no  lougei';  1  eu  no  hagei  defend 
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mjraelC  I  believe  you ;  but  for  pity's  sake,  spare  my  life, 
my  honor!'' 

''AL  de  YiUefort/'  replied  the  doctor,  with  increased  Te- 
hemence,  ''there  are  occasions  when  I  dispense  with  all 
foolish  human  circumspection.  If  your  daughter  had  com- 
mitted only  one  crime,  and  I  saw  her  meditating  another,  I 
would  say, '  Warn  her,  punish  her,  let  her  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  a  oouTent  weeping  and  praying/  If  she  had 
committed  two  ciimes,  I  would  say, '  Here,  M.  de  Villefort, 
is  a  poison  that  the  prisoner  is  not  acquainted  with,  —  one 
that  has  no  known  antidote,  quick  as  thought,  rapid  as 
lightning,  mortal  as  the  thunderbolt.  Qive  her  that  poison, 
recommending  her  soul  to  God,  and  save  your  honor  and 
your  life,  for  it  is  youra  she  aims  at ;  and  I  can  picture 
her  approaching  your  pillow  with  her  hypocritical  smiles 
and  her  sweet  exhortations.  Woe  to  you,  M.  de  Villefort, 
if  you  do  not  strike  first  1 '  This  is  what  I  would  say  had 
she  only  killed  two  persons ;  but  she  has  seen  three  deaths, 
has  contemplated  throe  murdered  persons,  has  knelt  by 
three  corpses!  To  the  scaffold  with  the  poisoner  1  To 
the  scaffold!  Do  you  talk  of  your  honor)  Do  what  I 
tell  yon,  and  immortality  awaits  yon  I " 

Yillefort  fell  on  his  knees.  "  Listen,"  said  he ;  *'  I  have 
not  the  strength  of  mind  that  you  have,  or  rather  that 
which  you  would  not  haTe,  if  instead  of  my  daughter  Val- 
entine your  daughter  Madeleine  were  concerned."  The 
doctor  turned  pale.  "  Doctor,  every  son  of  woman  is  bom 
to  suffer  and  to  die ;  I  am  content  to  suffer  and  to  await 
death.** 

**  Beware  !  '*  said  M.  d'Avrigny ;  "  it  may  come  slowly. 
Ton  win  see  it  approach  after  haying  struck  your  father, 
your  wife,  perhaps  your  son.'* 

Villefort,  suffocating,  pressed  the  doctor's  arm.  *'  Listen ! " 
cried  he ;  ''  pity  me ;  help  me  I    No,  my  daughter  is  not 
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guilty.  If  yoQ  drag  tu  both  before  a  tribunal  I  vill  still 
saj, '  No,  my  daaghter  is  not  guilty ;  there  is  no  crime  in 
my  honse.  I  will  not  acknowledge  a  ciime  in  my  bonae  -, 
for  when  crime  enteis  a  dwelling,  it  is  like  death, —  it  does 
not  come  alone.'  Listen !  What  doee  it  signify  to  you 
if  I  am  murdered  t  Are  you  my  friend  1  Are  yon  a  man  t 
Have  you  a  heart  1  Ho,  yon  are  a  physician  I  Well,  I 
tell  yon  I  will  not  drag  my  daughter  before  a  tribtmal 
and  give  her  up  to  the  executioner  I  The  bare  idea  would 
kill  me,  —  would  drive  me  like  a  madman  to  dig  my  heart 
out  with  my  finger-nails.  And  if  yon  were  mistaken,  Doc- 
tor I  —  if  it  were  not  my  daughter  I  If  I  should  come  one 
day,  pale  as  a  spectre,  and  say  to  yon, '  Assassin !  you  have 
killed  my  child  I '  Hold !  if  that  should  happen,  although 
I  am  a  Christian,  M.  d'Avrigny,  I  should  kill  myself.' 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  a^er  a  moment's  silence,  "  I 
will  wait."  Tillefort  looked  at  him  as  if  he  did  not  un- 
derstand his  words.  "Only,"  continued  M.  d'Avrigny, 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  tone,  "  if  any  one  &lls  ill  in  your 
house,  if  yon  feel  yonteelf  attacked,  do  not  send  for  me, 
for  I  will  come  no  more.  I  will  consent  to  share  this 
dreadful  secret  with  you ;  bat  I  will  not  allow  shame  and 
remorse  to  grow  and  increase  in  my  conscience,  aa  crime 
and  misery  will  in  your  house." 

"Then  you  abandon  me,  Doctorl" 

"  Yes,  for  I  can  follow  you  no  farther ;  and  I  only  stop 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  Some  further  discovery  will 
be  made  which  will  bring  this  dreadful  tragedy  to  a  dose. 
Adieu." 

"  1  entreat  yon.  Doctor  I  " 

"  All  the  horrors  that  disturb  my  thoughts  make  yonr 
house  odious  and  fatal     Adieu,  Monsienr." 

"  One  word,  ^  one  single  word  more,  Doctor.  Ton  go 
I'-'aving  me  in  all  the  honor  of  my  situation,  after  increa*- 
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ing  it  by  what  you  have  revealed  to  me.  But  what  will 
be  reported  of  the  sadden  death  of  this  poor  old  servant  t " 
"  True,"  said  M.  d'Avrignj ;  "  we  wQl  return." 
The  doctor  went  out  first,  followed  by  M.  de  Villefort ; 
the  terrified  servants  were  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage 
where  the  doctor  would  pass.  ''  Monsieur,"  said  D'Avrigny 
to  YillefoTt^ so  loud  that  all  might  hear,  ''poor  Barrois  has 
led  too  sedentary  a  life  of  late ;  accustomed  formerly  to 
ride  with  his  master  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage  to  the 
four  comers  of  Europe,  the  monotonous  service  near  that 
armchair  has  killed  him.  His  blood  has  thickened ;  he 
was  stout ;  he  had  a  shorty  thick  neck  ;  he  was  attcusked 
with  apoplexy,  and  I  was  called  in  too  late.  By  the  way," 
added  he,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  take  care  to  throw  that  cup  of 
syrup  of  violets  into  the  ashes." 

The  doctor,  without  shaking  hands  with  Yillefort,  with- 
out adding  a  word  to  what  he  had  said,  went  out  amid 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  whole  household.  The 
same  evening  all  Yillefort's  servants,  who  had  assembled 
in  the  kitchen  and  had  a  long  consultation,  came  to  tell 
Madame  de  Yillefort  that  they  wished  to  leave.  No  en- 
treaty, no  proposition  of  increased  wages,  could  induce 
them  to  remain;  to  every  argument  they  replied,  ''We 
must  go,  for  death  is  in  this  house."  They  all  left  in 
spite  of  prayers  and  entreaties,  testifying  their  regret  at 
leaving  so  good  a  master  and  mistress,  and  especially 
Mademoiselle  Yalentine,  so  good,  so  kind,  and  so  gentle. 
Yillefort  looked  at  Yalentine  as  they  said  this.  She  was 
in  tears.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened ;  in  spite  of  the 
emotiona  he  felt  at  the  sight  of  these  tears,  he  looked  also 
at  Madame  de  Yillefort,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
slight  sinister  smile  had  passed  over  her  thin  lips,  like 
those  meteors  which  are  seen  passing  ominously  between 
two  clouds  in  a  stormy  sky. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TBI  BOOH  or  THB  tXTOOD  BACS&. 

Oh  the  evenmg  of  the  day  on  which  the  Comte  de  Morcetf 
bad  left  Danglais's  honse  vith  feelings  of  BbAma  and  anger 
caiued  by  the  banker's  cold  deoieanor,  M.  Andrea  CanJ- 
canti,  vrith  cuiied  hair,  mastacbes  in  perfect  order,  and 
vhiW  glovea  which  fitted  admirably,  had  entered  the 
courtyaid  of  the  bonker'a  hooae  in  the  Chanv^  d'Antin. 
He  had  not  been  mote  than  t«n  miutttes  in  the  drawisg- 
loom  before  he  diew  Danglara  aside  into  the  receaa  of  a 
bow-window,  and  after  an  iogenioiu  preamble  related  to 
bun  all  his  onxietiee  and  cores  sboe  his  noble  father's  de- 
parture. He  acknowledged  the  extreme  kindneaa  which 
had  been  shown  hint  by  the  banker's  family,  in  which  he 
had  been  received  as  a  son,  and  where,  besides,  hia  wann- 
est affections  had  fuond  an  object  on  which  to  centre  in 
Uademoiaelle  Danglara.  DangUn  listened  with  the  moat 
profound  attention ;  be  bad  expected  this  declaration  the 
last  two  or  three  days ;  and  when  at  last  it  came,  his  eyea 
glistened  as  much  oa  tbey  had  lowered  on  listening  to  Ucr- 
oer£  He  would  not  buwerer  yield  immediately  to  the  yonng 
nun's  request,  but  made  a  few  consdentioos  acruplea.  "  Are 
you  not  rather  young,  M.  Andrea,  to  think  of  marrying  1  ** 

"  No,  indeed,  Uoneienr,"  replied  M.  CsTalcauti ;  "  in 
Italy  the  nobility  generally  marry  young.  It  is  a  reasona- 
ble cuatom.  Life  is  so  uncertain,  ve  ought  to  aeeura 
hap[UDes8  while  it  is  within  our  itaoh." 

"  Well,  Honsienr,"  said  Danglan,  "  in  oaea  your  pn»- 
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poia]%  iHiich  do  me  honor,  aie  accepted  by  mj  wife  and 
dangbfter,  by  whom  shall  the  preliminaiy  arrangements  be 
aettiedf  So  important  a  negotiation  should,  I  think,  be 
conducted  by  the  respectiye  &theia  of  the  young  people." 
^  Monsieur,  my  fiither  is  a  man  of  great  foresight  and 
pradence.  Imagining  that  I  might  wish  to  settle  in 
France,  he  left  me  at  his  departure,  together  with  the 
papera  proving  my  identity,  a  letter  promising,  if  he  ap- 
pioYed  of  my  choice,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
per  annum  from  the  day  of  my  marriage.     It  is^ 


V  said  Danglan,  **  have  always  intended  giving  my 
daughter  five  hundred  thousand  livres  as  her  dowry ;  she 
ii^  besides,  my  sole  heiress.'^ 

**  Well,''  said  Andrea, ''  you  see  the  arrangement  would 
be  a  good  one,  ^-supposing  that  my  suit  is  not  dismissed 
by  Madame  la  Baronne  Danglars,  and  by  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie.  We  should  command  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seyenty^five  thousand  livies.  Supposing,  also,  I 
should  persuade  tiie  marquis  to  give  me  my  capital,— 
which  is  not  likely,  but  still  is  possible,  -**-  we  would  place 
with  you  these  two  or  thiee  millions ;  and  two  or  three 
millions  in  skilful  hands  can  always  be  made  to  yield  ten 
per  eenf 

^I  never  give  more  than  four  per  cent,  and  generally 
only  three  and  a  half;  but  to  my  son-in-law  I  would  give 
five,  and  we  would  share  the  profit." 

**  Very  good,  Father-in-law,"  said  Gavalcanti,  yielding 
to  his  low-bom  nature,  which  would  escape  sometimes 
through  the  aristociatio  gloss  with  which  he  sought  to 
conceal  it.  Correcting  himself  immediately,  he  said, 
'^Ezcose  me,  Monsieur.  Ton  see  hope  alone  makes  me 
almost  mad;  what  will  not  the  reality  do9" 

^Bnt,"  said  Panf^ais,  who  on  his  part  did  not  perceive 


! 

SB  I  estimate  it,  a  quarter  of  my  father's  revenue.'* 
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how  readily  the  convenation,  at  fiist  diaintereBted,  was 
changing  into  a  busineaB  negotiation,  **  there  ia  doobtleas 
a  part  of  your  fortnne  your  fiither  conld  not  lefose  yoa  t" 

'*  Which  1"  aaked  the  young  man. 

''What  yon  inherit  from  your  mother." 

''Yefl^  indeed,  —  that  which  cornea  ficom  my  mother, 
Leonora  CorsinarL" 

**  How  much  may  it  amonnt  to  t " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Monaienr,"  aaid  Andrea,  **  I  aasoie 
you  I  have  never  given  the  sabject  a  thought;  but  I 
suppose  it  must  be  at  least  two  millions." 

Danglars  felt  as  much  overcome  with  joy  as  the  miser 
who  finds  a  lost  treasure,  ot  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
who  feels  himself  on  the  solid  ground  instead  of  in  the 
abyss  in  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  perishing. 

*'  Wen,  Monaeur,"  said  Andrea,  bowing  to  the  banker 
respectfully,  "may  I  hopet" 

**  M.  Andrea,"  said  Danglars,  **  you  may  not  only  hope^ 
but  consider  it  a  settled  thing,  if  no  obstacle  arises  on  your 
pail  But,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  **  how  is  it  that  yoor 
patron,  "SL  de  Monte  Cristo^  did  not  make  this  proposal 
for  yout" 

Andrea  blushed  imperceptibly.  ^^  I  have  just  left  the 
county  Monsieur,"  said  he ;  "  he  is  doubtless  a  delightful 
man,  but  inconceivably  singular  in  his  idea&  He  esteems 
me  highly;  he  even  told  me  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  my  father  would  give  me  the  capital  instead  cxf 
the  income.  He  has  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
it  for  me  ;  but  he  also  declared  that  he  never  had  taken 
on  1»iw»w>lf  the  responsibility  of  making  proposals  far 
another,  and  he  never  would.  Bat  —  I  must  do  him  that 
juiBtice  —  he  condescended  to  add  that  if  ever  he  had  re- 
gretted the  repugnance  he  felt  to  such  a  step,  it  was  on 
this  oecsfliony  becansa  he  thought  the  projected  union 
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woold  be  a  happy  and  suitable  one.  Besides,  if  he  will 
do  nothing  officially,  he  will,  he  told  me,  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  propose  to  him." 

"Ah!  very  good!*' 

"And  now,"  said  Andrea,  with  one  of  his  most  charm- 
ing smiles, ''  haying  finished  talking  to  the  fathei^in-law,  I 
most  address  myself  to  the  banker." 

"And  what  may  you  have  to  say  to  himi"  said  Dan- 
g^ian,  smiling  in  his  turn. 

"That  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  have  to  draw 
upon  you  for  about  four  thousand  livres ;  but  the  count, 
expecting  that  my  bachelor's  revenue  would  not  suffice  for 
the  coming  month's  outlay,  has  offered  me  a  draft  for 
twenty  thousand  livres.  It  bears  his  signature,  as  you 
■ee;  will  you  take  itt" 

"  Bzing  me  one  like  that  for  a  million,"  said  Danglars, 
"  I  shall  be  well  pleased,"  —  putting  the  draft  in  his 
pocket  "Fix  your  own  hour  for  to-morrow,  and  my 
cashier  shall  call  on  you  with  a  check  for  twenty-four 
thousand  livres." 

"  At  ten  o'clock  then,  if  you  please ;  I  should  like  it 
early,  as  I  am  going  into  the  country  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  at  ten  o'clock ;  you  »re  still  at  the  Hdtel 
des  Princeel" 

"Yes." 

The  following  morning,  with  a  promptness  which  did 
crsdit  to  the  banker's  punctuality,  the  twenty-four  thou- 
aand  livres  were  placed  in  the  young  man's  hands  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  who  then  went  out,  leaving 
two  hundred  livres  for  Caderousse.  He  went  out  chiefly 
to  avoid  this  dangerous  enemy,  and  returned  as  late  as 
possible  in  the  evening.  But  scarcely  had  he  stepped  out 
of  his  carriage,  when  the  porter  met  him  with  a  parcel  in 
his  hand.    "  Monsieuri"  said  he,  "  the  man  has  been  here." 
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'  Wlut  Dun  t "  «i<1  Aadrea,  caiBladTi  HnMnntlj  fbf 
gettiiig  bim  vbom  be  bat  too  w«U  raooUacted. 

"  He  to  irhom  your  £xceUenc7  pajB  that  littla  «u»utj.' 

"  Oh  ! "  uid  Audni^  "  my  fatbei's  old  aervuit  Well, 
70a  gave  him  the  two  hundred  Uttcb  I  had  left  foi  him  t " 

"  Yea^  yonr  Exoellencj."  Andrea  had  ezpreseed  a  wiab 
to  be  thus  addiwsed.  "  Bq^"  continnsd  the  potter,  **  be 
would  not  take  them." 

Andrea  tomed  pale  ;  bat  aa  it  wai  dark,  no  one  Dotioed 
hia  pslenea^  "  What !  he  would  not  take  them  T "  aaid 
be,  with  a  alightly  agitated  Toioe. 

"  No,  he  wiahed  to  speak  to  jma  Excellency ;  I  told 
bim  jou  had  gone  out.  He  insisted,  hot  finally  appeared 
to  be  convinoed,  and  gare  me  this  lett«r,  which  be  had 
bronght  with  bim  already  sealed." 

"  Oire  it  me,"  aud  Andrea ;  and  he  tead  by  the  ti^t 
of  his  caniage-lamp,  — 

"  Yon  know  where  I  lire ;  I  expect  yoa  to-monow  morning 
at  nine  o'clock." 

Andrea  examined  it  caiefully,  to  aaoertain  if  the  Irtter 
had  been  opened,  or  if  any  indiacreet  eyes  had  seen  ita 
eODtecta  ;  bat  it  was  y  carefoUy  folded,  in  order  to  read  it 
one  moat  break  the  seal,  and  the  seal  was  intact  "  Teiy 
well,"  said  he.  "  Poor  man  I  he  is  a  worthy  creatnre." 
He  left  the  porter  pondering  on  these  words,  not  knowing 
which  most  to  admire,  the  master  or  the  serront  "  Taks 
out  the  hoisee  quickly,  aud  come  up  to  me,"  eud  Andrea 
to  bia  groom.  In  two  bounds  the  young  man  bad  reached 
his  room,  and  he  immediately  burned  Caderoosse's  letter. 
The  servant  entered  just  as  he  had  finished.  "  Yon  are  of 
about  mj  height,  Pierre,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  that  honor,  your  Excellency." 

"  You  bad  a  new  lirery  yesterday  1 " 
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''Tea,  Monsieur." 

"  I  have  aa  engagement  with  a  pretty  little  girl  for  this 
•reningy  and  do  not  wish  to  be  known;  lend  me  your 
liTeiy  and  bring  me  your  credentials^  so  that  I  may  be 
able  to  sleep  at  an  inn,  if  I  should  find  it  dedrable.'^ 
Pierre  obeyed.  Five  minutes  after,  Andrea  left  the  hotel, 
eompletely  disguised,  took  a  cabriolet^  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  Cheval  Rouge,  at  Picpus.  The 
next  morning  he  left  that  inn  as  he  had  left  the  Hdtel  des 
Princes,  without  being  notioed,  walked  down  the  Fau- 
botug  St.  Antoine,  along  the  boulevard  to  Rue  M^nil- 
montant,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  third  house  on 
the  left,  looked  for  some  one  of  whom  to  make  inquiry  in 
the  poiter's  absence. 

"  For  whom  are  you  looking,  my  fine  fellow  1 "  asked 
the  apple-woman  on  the  opposite  side. 

''M.  Pailletin,  if  you  please,  my  good  woman,"  replied 
Andrea. 

*^  A  letired  baker  ? "  asked  the  apple-woman. 

"Exactly." 

"  He  lives  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  on  the  left,  on  the 
third  floor." 

Andrea  went  as  directed;  and  on  the  third  floor  he 
fbnnd  a  hare's  paw,  which,  by  the  hasty  ringing  of  the 
bell,  it  was  evident  he  pulled  with  considerable  ill-temper. 
A  moment  after,  Gaderousse's  face  appeared  at  the  grat- 
ing in  the  door.  *'  Ah,  you  are  punctual,"  said  he,  as 
he  onbolted  the  door. 

"  Parbleu  I  ^  said  Andrea,  entering ;  and  he  threw 
down  before  him  his  livery-cap,  which,  missing  the  chair, 
lolled  round  the  chamber  on  its  outer  edge. 

"  Come^  come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  angry.  See,  I 
have  thought  about  you ;  look  at  the  good  break&st  we 
tre  going  to  have,  -^  nothing  but  what  you  are  fond  ofl" 
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Asdtea  indeed  inhaled  tbe  scent  of  something  cooking, 
which  was  not  oawelcome  to  him,  hangty  as  he  waa.  It 
was  that  mixture  of  fiat  and  garlic  peculiar  to  prorincia] 
kitchens  of  an  inferior  order ;  there  was,  besides,  an  odor 
of  broiled  fish,  and  above  all,  the  pongent  smell  of  musk 
and  cloves.  These  odors  escaped  &om  two  coveied  dishes 
placed  on  two  furnaces,  snd  from  a  stewpan  which  sizzled 
in  the  oven  of  an  iron  stove.  In  an  adjoiDing  room  An- 
drea eaw  also  a  toleiably  clean  table  prepared  for  two,  two 
bottles  of  wine,  sealed,  the  one  with  green,  the  other  with 
yellow,  8  considerable  qaantity  of  brandy  in  a  decanter, 
and  a  medley  of  &uits  in  a  cabbage-leaf,  cleverly  arranged 
on  an  earthenware  plate. 

"  ^Vhat  do  you  think  of  it,  my  little  fellow  1 "  said  Ca- 
derousse.  "  Ay,  that  smells  good  1  you  know  I  was  a 
good  cook  down  there ;  do  you  recollect  how  yon  used  to 
lick  your  fingeisl  You  wereamongtbe  first  who  tasted  any 
of  my  dishes,  and  I  think  you  relished  them  tolerably* 
While  speaking,  Caderousse  went  on  peeling  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  onions. 

"But,"  said  Andrea,  ill-temperedly,  "pardieu!  if  it 
was  only  to  breakfast  with  you  that  you  disturbed  me^ 
the  devil  take  you  I  " 

"Myboy,"saidCaderouase,8ententionBly,  "one  can  talk 
while  eating.  And  then,  ingrate !  you  are  not  pleased  to 
see  an  old  friend  1     For  my  part,  I  weep  with  joy." 

He  was  indeed  really  crying,  bat  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  whether  joy  or  the  onions  produced  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  lachrymal  gland  of  the  old  innkeeper 
of  the  Pout  du  Card. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  hypocrite  1 "  said  Andrea ;  "  jou 
love  me,  —  youl" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  or  may  the  devil  take  me  I  I  know  it  is  a 
wnkaesB,"  said  Caderousse,  "  but  it  overpowers  me." 
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*'  And  yet  it  has  not  prevented  your  sending  foi  me  to 
play  me  some  trick." 

**  Gome ! "  said  Caderoussey  wiping  his  large  knife  on 
his  apron,  '^  if  I  did  not  like  you,  do  you  think  I  should 
eDduie  the  wretched  life  you  lead  me)  Think  for  a 
moment  You  have  your  servant's  clothes  on,  —  you 
therefore  keep  a  servant;  I  have  none,  and  am  ohHged 
to  cook  my  own  meala  You  ahuse  my  cookery  because 
you  dine  at  the  table  cThdU  of  the  Hdtel  des  Princes,  or 
the  Gaf4  de  Paris.  Well,  I  too  could  keep  a  servant, 
I  too  could  have  a  tilbury,  I  too  could  dine  where  I 
like ;  but  why  do  I  not  t  Because  I  would  not  annoy  my 
httle  Benedetto.  Come  !  just  acknowledge  that  I  could, 
eh!"  This  address  was  accompanied  by  a  look  which 
was  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand. 

"Well !  "  said  Andrea,  ''admitting  your  love,  why  do 
you  want  me  to  breakfast  with  youl" 

**  That  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  my  little 
feUow." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  seeing  me  after  we  have  made  all 
our  arrangements  1 " 

"  £h !  dear  friend,"  said  Caderousse,  "  are  wills  ever 
made  without  codicils  1  But  you  have  come  to  take  break- 
&8t,  in  the  first  place^  have  you  not)  Well,  sit  down,  and 
let  us  begin  with  these  pilchards,  and  this  fresh  butter 
which  I  have  put  on  some  vine-leaves  to  please  you,  you 
rascal  Ah,  yes !  you  look  at  my  room,  my  four  straw 
chaiia^  my  images  at  three  livres  each.  But  what  do  you 
expect?  this  is  not  the  Hdtel  des  Princes." 

"  Come  !  you  are  growing  discontented,  you  are  no 
longer  happy, — you  who  aspired  only  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  retired  baker."  Caderousse  sighed  "Well ! 
what  have  you  to  say  f  You  have  seen  your  dream 
realized.'* 


w 
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"  I  «&  still  sa;  it  ia  a  dnam.  A  retired  bkkcpr,  117 
poor  Benedetto,  is  rich ;  be  has  an  umnity." 

"  Well,  you  have  an  anntiity." 

"I  havel" 

"  Yes,  since  I  bring  yon  your  two  bundTod  livtw." 

Caderousse  sfarugged  his  sbonldeTs.  "  It  is  bnmiliat- 
ing,"  said  be,  "  tbns  to  receive  money  given  gradginglj ; 
an  uncertain  sapply  which  may  eoon  ful.  Yon  see  I  am 
obliged  to  economise  in  case  your  prosperity  should  cease. 
Well,  my  friend,  foitnne  is  inconstant,  as  said  the  chiq>- 

lain  of  the  legiment.     I  know  yont  prosperity  ia 

great,  you  Bcomndrel ;  yon  ate  to  tnany  the  daogbter  of 
Danglars." 

"  What  1  of  Danglara  1 " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sore  I  Must  I  say  Baron  Daoglats  1  I 
might  as  well  say  Comte  Benedetto.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine ;  and  if  he  had  not  so  bad  a  memory  he  ongbt  to 
invite  me  to  yonr  wedding,  seeing  he  eame  to  minei  Tea, 
yes,  to  mine,  forsooth  1  He  was  not  so  proud  then  ;  be 
was  an  underoletk  to  the  good  M.  MarreL  I  bare  dined 
many  times  with  him  and  the  Comte  de  Morcerf ;  so  yoQ 
see  I  have  some  high  connections,  and  were  I  to  cnlti- 
vate  them  a  little  we  might  meet  in  the  same  drawing* 

"Come,  now,  your  jealousy  makes  you  see  rainbows, 
CsderoDBse." 

"  That  is  sll  very  fine,  my  Benedetto,  but  I  know  what 
I  am  saying.  Perhaps  I  umj  one  day  put  on  my  Sunday 
clothes,  and  praaenting  myself  at  the  great  gate,  say, '  Open, 
if  yon  please  I '     Meanwhile,  let  ns  sit  down  and  eat." 

Caderousse  set  the  example,  and  attacked  the  breakfast 
with  good  appetite,  pmising  each  disk  he  set  before  bis 
Tisitor.  The  latter  seemed  to  bare  remgned  himself ;  ba 
dnw  the  corks  and  partook  largely  of  the  fish  with  tbs 
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gaiiie  and  fiifc  ''Ah^  oomiadel "  aaid  Gaderoosse^  '^  jou 
are  gettiag  on  better  tenna  with  jovlt  old  landlord  I " 

**  Faith,  yesy"  replied  Andrea,  whose  appetite,  yonng  and 
Tigoious  as  he  was^  pieyailed  for  the  mom/ent  over  e^esy* 
thing  else. 

''So  you  like  it,  yon  logaef 

**  So  much  that  I  wonder  how  a  man  who  oooks  and 
eats  80  good  things  can  complain  oC  hard  living.^ 

''Do  you  see,"  said  Caderoosse,  "all  my  happiness  is 
maned  by  one  thought  1 " 

"What  is  thati*' 

"That  I  am  dependent  on  a  friend,  —  I,  who  hare 
always  gained  my  own  liveHhood." 

"  Do  not  let  that  distarb  yoo,  I  have  enough  for  two.'' 

"No,  truly  ]  you  may  beUeve  me  if  you  will,  —  at  the 
ead  of  every  month  I  am  torm^ted  by  remoise." 

"  Good  Caderousse !  " 

"So  much  80  that  yesterday  I  would  not  take  the  two 
handred  liTres." 

"  Tes,  you  wished  to  speak  to  me ;  but  was  it  indeed 
lemoTse!    Tell  me." 

"  True  remorse ;  and  beisides,  an  idea  had  struck  me." 

Andrea  shuddered;  he  always  shuddered  at  Caderousse'a 
ideas. 

"It  is  miserable  —  do  you  see !  — always  to  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  month." 

"Oh!"  said  Andrea,  philosophically,  determined  to 
wiich  his  companion  narrowly,  "does  not  life  pass  in 
wutingi  Do  I,  for  instanoe,  &rQ  better]  Well,  I  wait 
patiently,  do  I  nott" 

"Tesi  because   instead   of  expecting   two   hundred 

vretched  liyres,  you  expect  fiye  or  six  thousand,  perhi^ 

tea,  perhaps  even  twelve,  -^  for  you  are  a  sly  fellow ;  down 

thoe^  you  always  had  little  purses  and  money-boxes  which 
TOL.  m.— 7 
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70a  tried  to  bide  from  your  poor  friend  Cadennuse,  For- 
tnnately  he  had  a  sharp  aoee,  that  friend  CadeionaBe." 

"  There  yoa  are  banning  again  to  nmble,  to  talk  agiun 
and  again  of  the  paat  I  But  what  is  the  nae  of  botberiag 
me  with  all  that  1" 

"Ah  I  yoa  are  only  one  and  twenty,  and  can  forget  the 
part ;  I  am  fifty,  and  am  obliged  to  lecollect  it.  Bat  let 
us  retnm  to  busineas." 

"Yea." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  if  I  were  in  yonr  place  — " 

«  WelL" 

"  I  would  realize  —  " 

"  How  wonld  yon  realize  I " 

"  I  woold  ask  for  six  months  in  adranoe,  under  pretence 
of  bdngabletopuTchasealonn;  then  with  my  six  months' 
income  I  would  decamp." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Andrea,  "  tbat  is  no  bad  thonghL" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Caderousae,  "  eat  of  my  bread, 
and  take  my  advice;  yon  will  be  none  the  worse  off, 
physically  or  morally." 

"But,"  said  Andrea,  "wby  do  yoa  not  act  on  the  ad- 
Tice  yon  give  me  1  Wby  do  yon  not  realize  a  six  months', 
a  year's  advance  even,  and  retire  to  Bmsselst  Instead  of 
living  as  the  retired  baker,  yoa  might  live  as  a  bankmpt 
using  bis  privileges  ;  that  would  be  very  good." 

"  But  how  the  devil  would  you  have  me  retire  on  twelr* 
hundred  livres  1 " 

"Ah,  Caderonsse,"  said  Andrea,  "how  covetous  yoa 
are  !     Tu  o  months  since  you  were  dying  with  hunger." 

"  lu  I  itiog,  the  appetite  grows,"  said  Caderonsse,  grin- 
oing  anil  showing  his  teeth,  like  a  monkey  laugbii^  or  ft 
tiger  growling.  "And,"  added  he,  biting  off  with  those 
large  white  teeth  an  enormous  mentbful  of  bread,  "  I 
have  formed  a  plan."    Caderouse's  plans  alumed  Andre* 
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still  moie  than  bis  ideas ;  ideas  were  but  the  geim,  the 
plan  was  reality. 

"Let  me  see  your  plan;  I  dare  say  it  is  a  pretty 
one." 

'^  Why  nott    Who  formed  the  plan  by  which  we  left 

the  establishment  of  M. ,  eh  ?    Was  it  not  I  f  and  it 

was  no  bad  one,  I  believe,  since  here  we  are  I " 

''I  do  not  say,"  replied  Andrea,  "  that  you  never  make 
a  good  one ;  but  let  us  see  your  plan." 

^  Welly"  pursued  Caderousse,  "  can  you  without  expend- 
big  one  sou  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  fifteen  thousand 
liTresI — no,  fifteen  thousand  are  not  enough,  I  cannot 
again  become  an  honest  man  with  less  than  thirty  thousand 
Htob." 

"No,"  replied  Andrea,  dryly,  —  "no,  I  cannot." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,"  replied  Cade- 
xonsse,  calmly ;  "  I  said  without  your  laying  out  a  sou." 

''Do  you  want  me  to  commit  a  robbery,  to  spoil  all  my 
good  fortune,  -*-  and  yours  with  mine,  —  and  both  of  us  to 
be  dragged  down  there  again  1 " 

''It  would  make  very  little  difference  to  me,"  said 
Caderousse,  "  if  I  were  retaken ;  I  am  a  poor  creature  to 
lire  alone,  and  sometimes  pine  for  my  old  comrades.  I  am 
not  like  you,  a  man  without  heart,  who  would  be  glad 
never  to  see  them  again  ! " 

Andrea  did  more  than  tremble  tliis  time,  he  turned  pale. 
"Come,  Caderousse,  no  nonsense !  "  said  he. 

"Don't  alarm  yourself,  my  little  Benedetto;  but  just 
point  out  to  me  some  means  of  gaining  those  thirty  thou- 
aand  livres  without  your  assistance,  and  I  will  contrive  it." 

"Well,  I  will  see !  I  will  examine  I "  said  Andrea. 

"  Meanwhile  you  will  raise  my  monthly  stipend  to  five 
hundred  livres,  my  little  fellow  1  I  have  a  feuicy,  and 
mean  to  get  a  housekeeper." 
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"  Well,  JO*  shall  have  joor  five  hondisd  hvreB,"  aid 
Andrea ;  "  but  it  is  Teiy  hard  for  me,  m;  poor  CadcHKwn. 
YoQ  take  advantage  —  * 

"Bah  I "  said  Gadeioasse,  "when  joo  have  occen  to 
conntleoe  atores." 

One  would  have  aaid  that  Andrea  expected  hia  eooa- 
panion's  words,  for  hia  eyea  ^owed  with  snddeB  bri^bt- 
uwa,  which,  however,  immediately  anbaided. 

"  True,"  he  replied,  "and  my  protector  ia  -mrj  kind." 

"  That  dear  protector ! "  nid  Caderonsee ;  "  and  bow 
much  does  be  give  yon  monthly  1" 

"  Five  tbonaand  Uvres." 

"  Aa  many  Ihomanda  aa  yon  give  me  hundreds  I  traly, 
it  is  only  bastards  who  are  thus  fortunate.  Five  tfaooaand 
livrea  per  month  I  what  the  devil  can  yon  do  with  all 
that  I " 

"  Oh,  that  is  Tory  qnickly  spent ;  so  tiiat  I  am  like  yo(^ 
I  want  a  capitaL" 

"A  coital  I  yea,  I  nnderstand,  trttrj  one  would  like  a 
capital.". 

"  Weil  I  and  I  shall  get  one." 

"  Who  will  give  it  to  you,  —  your  prince  1 " 

"  Tea ;  my  prince.     But  unfortunately  I  mnat  wsiL" 

"  Tou  must  wait  for  what  t "  aaked  CaderouaHb 

"For  hia  death." 

"  The  death  of  your  piinoe  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  How  sot " 

"  Because  he  has  TOftds  bk  will  in  my  favoL" 

"ii-.iw.ir' 

On  my  honor." 

Jbr  how  muchl" 

'For  five  faundrod  tbausand." 

Only  thai  I     Ii  'a  little  enough  1" 
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"But  80  it  ia.** 

''No.itcBimotliel" 

"Axe  joBL  JDj  friend,  CadeccmaBe  f " 

'^  Yes,  in  life  ot  death." 

•'Well,  I  will  tell  yott a  aeciet.'' 

'^Whatiaitr' 

**Bot  lemember — " 

"  Ah,  pardieu/  mnte  as  a  «ai|L'' 

•WeUI  I  think  — " 

Andrea  stopped  and  looked  around. 

''Yon think  f    Do  not  fear ;  panUeu  /  we  are  alone." 

"  I  tfaintk  I  have  diacovered  my  £ftther." 

«'Toar  troe  fiither  t " 


"NotoIdCaTalcanti?'' 

"Noy-for  he  is  gone  again;  the  troe  one^  aa  yon  oaU  it.* 

"And  that  father  is— " 

"Well,  Caderonsae,  it  is  Monte  Gzisto." 

"Bah!" 

"Tea,  yon  understand,  that  explains  alL  He  cannot 
idnowledge  me  openly,  it  appears;  but  he  does  it 
tfanNi^  M.  CaTalaanti,  and  gives  him  fifty  thousand 
fivRs  for  It** 

"Fifty  thooaand  liyresfor  being  yonr  father !  I  would 
have  done  it  for  half  Hiat,  for  twenty  thousand,  for  fifteen 
thousand;  why  did  you  not  think  of  me,  ungrateful  man  1 " 

"Did  1  know  anything  about  it^  when  it  was  all  done 
while  I  was  down  theiel'* 

"Ah,  tmly !     And  yousay  that  by  his  will  —  ^ 

"He  leaves  me  five  hundred  thousand  livres." 

*  Am  yim  snre  of  it )  " 

"He  showed  it  to  me.  But  that  is  not  all ;  there  is  a 
eodicil,  as  I  said  just  now.'' 

"Probably." 
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"  And  in  tii&t  codicil  he  acknowledges  me." 

"  Oh,  the  good  father  1  th«  biare  taiher  I  the  Tetjr  lun- 
est  father !  "  eaid  Caderonase,  twilling  a  plate  in  the  air 
between  hia  two  hands. 

"  Now,  say  if  I  conceal  anything  from  yon." 

"  No,  and  your  confidence  does  honor  to  yon,  in  my 
opinion;  and  your  princely  iather, is  he  rich, Tery  racfat" 

"  Tea,  indeed ;  he  does  not  himself  know  the  amonnt 
of  his  fortune." 

"  la  it  possible  1 " 

"It  is  evident  enough  to  me,  who  am  always  at  hia 
hoaee.  The  other  day  a  banker's  clerk  brought  him  fifty 
thousand  livres  in  a  portfolio  about  the  size  of  your  plate ; 
yesterday  hia  banker  brought  Mm  a  hundred  thonsaod 
lines  in  gold." 

Caderouaae  was  filled  with  wonder.  The  young  man'a 
words  sounded  to  him  like  metal;  and  he  thought  be 
could  hear  the  rushing  of  cascadee  of  louia.  "  And  yon 
go  into  that  house  1 "  cried  he,  naively. 

«  When  I  like." 

Caderousse  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment  It  was  euy 
to  see  that  he  was  revolving  some  important  idea  in  hia 
mind.  Then  suddenly,  "  How  I  should  like  to  see  all 
that  I "  cried  he ;  "  how  beautifnl  it  must  be  1 " 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  magnificent,"  said  Andrea. 

"  And  does  be  not  live  in  the  Champs  Elya^  t " 

"Yes;  No.30." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Caderousse,  "  No.  30," 

"  Yi--'.  a  fine  house  standing  alone  between  a  courtyard 
aud  a  (garden ;  you  must  know  it" 

"  Possibly ;  but  it  is  not  the  exterior  I  care  fbr,  it  ia 
the  interior.  What  beautiful  furniture  Uien  must  be 
iu  it !  '* 

"  liave  yon  ever  seen  the  Tnilerieel" 
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"  No." 

"  Well,  it  suiposses  that." 

^  It  must  be  worth  one's  while  to  stoop,  Andrea,  when 
that  good  M.  de  Monte  Gristo  lets  fall  his  purse." 

'^Oh!  one  is  not  obliged  to  wait  for  that/'  said  An- 
drea ;  '*  money  is  as  plentiful  in  that  house  as  fruit  in  an 
orchard." 

'*  But  you  should  take  me  there  one  day  with  you." 

''Howcanlf    Onwhatpleal" 

''  Tou  are  right ;  but  you  have  made  my  mouth  water. 
Certainly,  I  must  see  it ;  I  shall  find  a  way." 

"  No  nonsense,  Caderousse ! " 

^  I  will  offer  myself  as  floor^poUsher." 

"  The  rooms  are  all  carpeted." 

"Well,  then,  I  must  be  content  to  see  all  that  in 
imagination." 

**  That  is  the  best  plan,  believe  me." 

^  Tiy  at  least  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  it  ia." 

«  How  can  11 " 

"  Nothing  is  easier.     Is  it  large  t " 

«  Middling." 

"  How  is  it  arranged  1 " 

**  Faith,  I  should  require  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to  make  a 
plan." 

''They  are  all  here,"  said  Caderousse,  briskly.  He 
brought  from  an  old  secretary  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and 
pen  and  ink.  **  Here,"  said  he,  "  trace  me  all  that  on  the 
paper,  my  boy." 

Andrea  took  the  pen  with  an  imperceptible  smile,  and 
began.  ^  The  house,  as  I  said,  is  between  the  court  and 
the  garden,  —  in  this  way ;  do  you  see  t "  Andrea  traced 
the  garden,  the  court,  and  the  house. 

«  High  walls  1 " 

**  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet." 
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••Tlittt  Se  lit*  prudairt,*"  «8ia  C 
*  Ju  Urti  tif  urt  an:  omig' 

''  An  vn  «ji:i^  tl'l«  of  the  ^la,  vLiai  joa  va  tbcm^' 
Alt')  Ait'lraa  cfuUu^u'd  hu  pian. 

"  l>Kt  u*  »fae  tiw  ^Tvnad-floor,"  Mid  CaderMuae^ 

"On  th»  grmio'i-floor,  — dining^ooin,  two  drawing- 
M-ixui,  )filliar>I'ioota,  itMrcMO  in  (be  ball,  aad  liule  back 
Ntnir'xiBi-,'' 

"Win-l./w-r* 

"  M»i«ijilir'tiit  windows,  to  beantifiil,  m>  luge,  th»t  I 
bcli'iva  ■  man  ut  your  (ize  could  pan  tbioagli  eacb 
«"|iiaM." 

"  WItjr  tita  dovil  buTs  tbef  bsj  itain  vitb  sncb 
wlmluwitl'' 

"  Luxury  hu  evofjtbing." 

"HutwIllllltTHl" 

"  Yiw,  but  tlioy  BTs  novcr  tued.  That  Coont  of  Monte 
('riMti)  in  an  original,  who  lovea  to  look  at  tbe  sky  eren  at 
nijtlit." 

"  Ami  wl)(!rn  do  the  Mirauts  sleept" 

*<0h,  tlioy  hnvo  *  house  to  tbeiBmlTes.  I^ctnra  to 
^immOf  »  prutly  coaob-houae  at  the  right-band  sid^  when 
tb*  Ui)di<rs  MM  k'l^t.  Well  I  over  that  coadt^onse  an 
tli«  •rrvnnU'  ()nArUiT»,  with  bells  conespoiidii^;  witli  tite 
iiffVnint  ^Mlnl■." 

"  Ah,  the dxTiU  bdla.didyonsayl'* 

"  What  do  yiiu  wean  1 " 

"  Oh,  nivtbiuj;.  I  «nly  eay  they  ooet  m  lead  of  nxmej 
til  hiMfi  i  aud  what  is  tbe  use  of  tbem^  I  t^ooU  like  to 
ktuiw  I  ■* 
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^'Fonnerly  tbers  mm  a  d<^  who  ntnged  tiie  yud  at 
night ;  hut  he  has  heen  taken  to  the  hooae  at  Aateail,  ^^ 
to  tbat  yoa  went  to,  you  know." 


^  I  waa  saying  to  him  only  yetft^ntay,  *  Ton  are  impra- 
dent,  Monsieor  the  Count ;  for  when  yon  go  to  Auteoil 
and  take  your  servants,  the  house  is  left  unprotected.' 
'  WeU/  said  he,  '  what  then  1 '  '  Well  then,  some  day 
you  will  he  rohhed.'  ^ 

''  What  did  he  answer  1 " 

"  He  said, '  What  is  it  to  me  if  some  one  robs  met'*' 

^  Andrea,  he  has  some  secretaiy  with  a  spring.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Tes,  which  catches  the  thief  in  a  trap  and  plays  a 
tune.  I  was  told  there  were  some  like  that  at  the  last 
exhibition.* 

"  fie  has  simply  a  mahogany  aeeietary  in  which  the 
key  is  always  kept" 

•^  And  he  is  not  lobbed  1 " 

^  No ;  his  servants  are  all  devoted  tk>  him." 

^  There  ought  to  be  some  money  in  that  secretary." 

**  There  may  he.    No  one  knows  what  there  is." 

^Andwhereisit?" 

«  On  the  first  floor." 

"  Sketch  me  the  plan  of  thai  floor  as  you  have  sketched 
that  of  the  gronnd-'floor,  my  boy." 

**  That  is  very  simple."  Andrea  took  the  pen.  **  On  the 
first  floor,  do  you  see,  there  is  the  ante-room  and  drawing- 
room  ;  to  the  right  of  the  drawing-room,  a  library  and  a 
study ;  to  the  left,  a  bedroom  and  %  dressing-room.  The 
tenons  secretary  is  in  thb  dressing-room." 

"  Jb  there  a  window  in  Ufae  dredsing^foom  9  " 

**  Two,  one  here  and  one  there."  Andrea  sketched  two 
windows  in  the  room,  which  formed  an  angle  on  the  plan. 
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and  appeared  a  siiudler  eqnare  added  to  tlie  long  ■qna>« 
of  the  bedroom. 

CaderouBse  became  thonghtfol.  "  Does  he  often  go  to 
Aateuil  I  "  he  asked. 

"Two  or  three  times  a  week.  To-morrow,  for  instance, 
he  is  going  to  spend  the  da;  and  night  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  I " 

"  He  has  invited  me  to  dine  there." 

"There  is  a  life,  for  instance,"  said  Caderonaae;  "• 
town-house  and  a  coontcy-hoaBe." 

"That  is  what  it  is  to  be  rich." 

"And  shall  you  dine  theral" 

"  Probably." 

"  When  yon  dine  there,  do  yon  sleep  there  t " 

"  If  I  like ;  I  am  at  home  there." 

Caderousse  looked  at  the  young  man,  as  if  to  g^  at  the 
truth  from  the  bottom  of  his  besrt.  But  Andna  drew  « 
cigatvcase  from  his  pocket,  took  a  dgar,  quietly  lit  it,  and 
be^an  to  smoke.  "  When  do  yon  want  your  fire  hundnd 
livres  t "  said  be  to  Caderonsae. 

"  Now,  if  you  have  them." 

Andrea  took  five  and  twenty  louis  from  his  pocket. 

"Yellow  boyst"  said  Caderousse;  "no,  I  thank 
you." 

"  Oh  I  you  despise  them." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  esteem  them,  but  will  not  ham 
them." 

"  You  can  change  them,  idiot ;  gold  is  worth  five  aon^" 

"  Exactly  ;  and  be  who  changes  them  will  follow  friend 
Caderousse,  lay  hands  on  him,  and  demand  what  &imeta 
pay  him  their  rent  in  gold.  No  nonsense,  my  good  fel- 
low ;  ailver  simply,  —  round  coins  with  the  bead  of  soma 
monarch  or  other  on  them.  Anybody  may  poeseaa  a  fivA- 
livie  piece." 
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^  Bat  do  you  suppose  I  cany  five  bundled  livies  about 
with  met    I  sbould  want  a  porter/* 

"  Well,  leave  them  with  your  porter;  be  is  to  be  trusted. 
I  wiU  caU  for  tbem." 

"To-day  r' 
No,  tomorrow ;  I  sball  not  bave  time  to-day.** 
Well,  to-morrow  I  will  leave  tbem  when  I  go  to 
AuteuiL'* 

"  May  I  depend  on  it  r* 

«  Certainly.'* 

**  Because  I  shall  secure  my  housekeeper  on  the  strength 
of  it'* 

''Stop  !  will  that  be  all t  £h  1  And  wiU  you  not  tor- 
ment me  any  more  ? " 

"Never."  Caderousse  bad  become  so  gloomy  that 
Andrea  feared  be  sbould  be  obliged  to  notice  the  change. 
He  redoubled  his  gayety  and  carelessness. 

"  How  sprightly  you  are  !  "  said  Caderousse ;  **  one 
would  say  you  were  already  in  possession  of  your 
property." 

**  No,  unfortunately ;  but  when  I  do  obtain  it  —  ** 

"Weill** 

"  I  shall  remember  old  friends,  —  I  say  no  more.** 

"Tes,  since  you  have  such  a  good  memory." 

"  What  do  you  want  f  I  thought  you  wanted  to  fleece 
me." 

"It  What  an  idea !  —  I,  who  am  going  to  give  you 
another  piece  of  good  advice.** 

"What  is  it  1** 

"  To  leave  behind  you  the  diamond  you  have  on  your 
finger.  We  sball  both  get  in  trouble.  Tou  will  ruin  both 
yourself  and  me  by  your  folly.** 

^  How  so  f  **  said  Andrea. 

''Howl    Tou  put  on  a  livery;  you  disguise  yourself 
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18  a  B«mtit,«tid  yet  keisp  s  ^luBtond  on  yam  fingorirortb 
four  or  fire  thousand  Utiw." 

"  PeOe/  yo«  wtunate  comctlT'.  Why  do  you  tiet  turn 
anctdoiieeTt" 

"  I  knoT  Bomething  of  diamonda  ;  I  hare  had  sone.* 

"Ton  do  well  to  beast  Of  it,''«aid  Andrea,  irbo  withoot 
beootning  angiy,  as  GaderouBse  f«ared  be  -would,  at  this 
new  extortion,  quietly  resigned  the  ring.  Caderouna 
looked  so  closely  at  it  that  Andrea  well  knew  tliat  he  waa 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  edges  were  perfeoi 

"  It  ia  a  falae  diamond,"  said  CaderonsssL 

"  Come,  now,  are  you  joking  t "  replied  Andrea, 

*'  Do  not  be  aBgiy ;  w«  «an  t^  it"  CaderonsK  went 
to  the  window,  touched  the  glass  with  it,  and  found  it 
'Would  ont> 

"  ConfiUar!"  said  Caderonsse,  pnttii^  the  diamond  on 
bia  little  finger;  "I  was  mistaken.  Bat  tboae  tbieTesof 
jew^en  imitata  so  wdl  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while 
to  K>b  a  jeweUor's  shop ;  it  is  anotlier  branch  of  indostiT 
paralysed." 

"HsTo  yoa  finished  aowl"  said  Andrea.  "Do  yon 
wttnt  anything  more  1  —  will  yon  hare  my  waistcoat  or  my 
oertifioatel    Make  free  now  yon  have  began." 

"  No  j  you  an,  after  all,  a  good  companion ;  I  will  not 
<detain  you,  and  will  try  to  «iir«  myself  of  my  ambition.'' 

"  Bat  take  care  the  same  thing  does  not  happen  to  you 
in  Hlling  the  diamond  which  yon  feared  might  happen  if 
you  took  the  gold." 

"  I  shall  not  aell  it ;  do  not  fear  it." 

"  Not  at  leut  tiD  the  day  aiUr  to-morrov,''  thought  the 
yoong  man. 

**  Happy  rogue  I "  said  Cadentase ;  "  you  am  goii^  to 
find  your  servants,  yoor  horsoi,  yoor  canii^e,  and  you 
dl- 
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«•  Yes,"  said  Andrea. 

^  Well,  I  hope  you  will  make  me  a  handsome  wedding- 
present  the  day  you  marry  the  daughter  of  my  friend 
Danglais.'' 

"  1  have  already  told  you  It  is  a  fancy  yon  have  taken 
in  yonr  head." 

**  What  fortune  has  she  t " 

"ButlteUyou  — '^ 

"AmilUonr' 

Andrea  ahragged  up  his  shonldeia 

''Let  it  be  a  million/'  said  Gaderoosse;  ''yon  can 
never  have  so  much  as  I  wish  yon." 

"  Thank  yon/'  said  the  yoong  man. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  it  you  with  all  my  heart  I "  added  Cade- 
soQsse,  with  his  hoaicse  langh.  '^  Stop,  let  me  show  yoa 
the  way." 

**  It  is  not  worth  while.* 

"  Yea,  it  is." 

"Why!" 

"  Because  there  is  a  little  secret,  a  precaution  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  take^  —  one  of  Huret  and  Fichefs  locks,  re- 
vised and  improved  by  Gaspard  Caderousse  ;  I  will  make 
yon  one  like  it  when  you  are  a  capitalist." 

''Thank  you,''  said  Andrea;  ''I  will  let  you  know  a 
week  beforehand." 

They  parted.  Caderousse  remained  on  the  landing 
until  he  had  seen  Andrea  not  only  go  down  the  three 
stories,  but  also  cross  the  court.  Then  he  returned  has- 
tily, shut  his  door  carefully,  and  began  to  study,  like  a 
clever  arehitect,  the  plan  Andrea  had  left  him. 

"Dear  Benedetto,"  said  he,  '^ I  think  he  will  not  be 
•ony  to  inherit  his  fortune ;  and  he  who  hastens  the  day 
whssk  he  can  touch  his  five  hundred  thousand  will  not  be 
hia  worst  fUend." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THI  BUBai.*KT. 

Tbb  da;  following  that  on  which  the  eonvenation  we 
hare  related  took  plac^  ths  Connt  of  Monte  CriMo  aet  out 
for  Autenil,  accompanied  b;  AU  and  several  attendants, 
and  obo  taking  with  him  aome  honea  whoee  qualities  be 
was  desiroua  of  ascertaining.  He  was  induced  to  under- 
take this  journey,  of  which  the  day  before  he  had  not 
even  thought,  and  which  Andna  had  not  expected,  by  the 
anival  of  Bertuc<no  from  Normandy,  wittk  intelligenoa 
tespocting  the  hoose  and  sloop.  The  house  was  ready, 
and  the  sloop,  which  bad  arrived  a  week  before,  lay  at 
anchor  in  a  small  creek,  with  her  crew  of  six  men,  who^ 
after  having  observed  all  the  requiaite  formalities,  were 
ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  count  pmised  Bertnccio'e  real, 
and  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  a  speedy  departure,  as  hia 
stay  in  France  would  not  be  prolonged  more  than  a  month. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  may  require  to  go  in  one  night 
from  Paris  to  Tr^pot ;  let  eight  fresh  horees  be  in  readi- 
ness on  the  road,  which  will  enable  me  to  go  fifty  Icagnea 
in  ten  hours." 

"  Tour  Highness  had  already  expTeesed  that  wish,"  sud 
Bertuccio ;  "and  the  horees  are  leody.  I  have  bought 
them  and  stationed  them  myself  at  the  most  derirabls 
posts  i  namely,  in  villages  where  no  one  generally  stops." 

"That's  well,"  said  Monte  Cristo;  "I  remain  here  « 
day  or  two,  arrange  accordingly." 

A^  Bertuccio  was  leaving  the  room  to  give  the  raqnisite 
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oidei%  Baptifltm  opened  the  door;  he  held  a  letter  on  a 
aHver  tny. 

**  What  do  yoQ  do  hero  1 "  asked  the  connt^  seeing  him 
eovered  with  dust ;  **  I  did  not  send  for  yon,  I  think  t " 

Baptistin,  without  answering,  approached  the  count, 
and  presented  the  latter.  "  Important  and  uigent,"  said 
he.    The  count  opened  the  letter  and  read  :  — 

"  M.  de  MoDte  Cristo  b  apprised  that  this  night  a  man  will 
enter  his  house  in  the  Champs  tlja^ea  with  the  intention  of 
canying  off  some  papers  supposed  to  he  in  the  secretaiy  in  the 
diening-room.  The  count's  well-known  courage  will  render 
unnecessary  the  aid  of  the  police,  whose  interference  might 
seriously  i^ect  him  who  sends  this  advice.  The  count,  hy  any 
opening  from  the  hedroom,  or  hy  concealing  himself  in  the 
diesBing-room,  will  he  ahle  to  defend  his  property  himsel£ 
Many  attendants  or  apparent  precautions  would  prevent  the 
Tillatn  from  the  attempt ;  and  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  would  lose 
the  opportunity  of  discovering  an  enemy  whom  chance  has  re- 
vealed to  him  who  now  sends  this  warning  to  the  count, — a 
warning  he  might  not  he  ahle  to  send  another  time,  if  this  first 
attempt  should  fail  and  another  be  made." 

• 

The  count's  first  idea  was  that  this  was  a  thieves'  trick,  — 
a  gross  deception,  to  draw  his  attention  to  a  minor  danger 
in  order  to  expose  him  to  a  greater.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  sending  the  letter  to  the  commissary  of  police,  notwith- 
standing the  advice  of  his  anonymous  friend,  or  perhaps 
because  of  that  advice,  when  suddenly  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  some  personal  enemy  whom  he 
alone  should  recognize,  and  over  whom,  if  such  were  the 
case,  he  alone  could  gain  any  advantage,  as  Fiesque  had 
done  over  the  Moor  who  would  have  killed  him.  We 
know  the  count ;  we  have  no  need  to  say  that  his  mind 
was  fall  of  audacity  and  vigor,  and  that  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  impoesihle  with  that  energy  which  alone  die- 
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tingiiishes  Bnperior  men.  From  his  past  h£dp  fiom  his 
lesolution  to  shrink  from  nothiiigy  the  count  had  aoquiiecl 
an  inconceiyable  xelish  for  the  conteets  in  which  he  had 
engagod,  sometimes  against  natnre,  which  is  God,  aom^ 
times  against  the  world,  which  may  pass  for  the  DeyiL 

^Thay  do  not  want  my  papers,"  said  Monte  Ciisto; 
"  they  want  to  kill  me.  They  are  no  robbers,  bat  ssBsswipa. 
I  will  not  allow  M.  le  Pr^fet  de  Police  to  interfere  with 
my  private  affairs.  I  am  rich  enough  forsooth,  to  keep 
this  af^  out  of  the  budget  of  his  admimstration.''  He 
recalled  Baptistin,  who  had  left  the  room  after  deliyering 
the  letter.  *'  Return  to  Paris,"  said  he ;  "  assemble  the 
servants  who  remain  there.  I  want  all  my  household  at 
Anteuil." 

''But  will  no  one  remain  at  the  houae^  my  Loidt** 
asked  Baptistin. 

"  Yes,  the  porter.*' 

''My  Lord  will  remember  that  the  lodge  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  house.** 

"Welir 

**  The  house  might  be  stripped  without  his  hearing  the 
Isast  noise." 

"By  whom!" 

«  By  thieves." 

**  You  are  a  fool,  M.  Baptistin  1  Thieves  might  strip 
the  house ;  it  would  annoy  me  less  than  to  be  disobeyed." 
Baptistin  bowed. 

**  You  understand  me  t ''  said  the  count  ^  Bring  your 
comrades  here,  one  and  all ;  but  let  every thiog  remain  aa 
usual,  only  cloee  the  shuttem  of  the  groand-floor." 

"^  And  those  of  the  first  floorl" 

«  You  know  they  are  never  doeedi    Go  I  ^ 

The  count  signified  hia  intention  of  dining  alone^  and 
that  no  one  bat  Ali  ahoold  attend  him.    Having  dined 
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viih  Us  UBQftl  tnmqirilKty  sod  modflraUon,  the  ccnnt, 
making  a  tigofll  to  Alt  to  follow  him,  went  out  by  tlie 
ndft  gide,  and  on  reaching  the  Bois  de  Boukgna,  tarned, 
appanotly  withoot  design,  towaids  Paris,  and  at  twilight 
feiind  hlmaelf  opponts  his  house  in  the  Champa  l^yate. 
All  was  dsik ;  one  solitaiy,  feeUe  light  was  buxning  in 
tiie  potter's  lodges  about  forty  paces  distant  from  the 
hoose,  as  Baptistin  had  said    Monte  Cristo  Isaned  against 
a  tsBS^  and  with  that  eye  which  was  so  rarely  deceived, 
aeaiehed  the  double  avenue,  examined  the  passers-by,  and 
eaicfully  looked  down  the  neighboring  streets  to  see  that 
no  one  was  coDoealsd.    Ten  minutes  passed  thus,  and  he 
was  oonvineed  that  no  one  was  watching  him.    He  has- 
tened to  the  side  door  with  All,  entered  precipitately,  and 
by  the  serrante'  staircase,  of  which  he  had  the  key,  gained 
his  bedroom  without  opening  or  disananging  a  single  cnrw 
tain,  withont  even  the  porter  having  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion that  the  house,  which  he  supposed  empty,  contained 
its  chief  inhabitant. 

Arrived  in  his  bedroom,  the  count  motioned  to  Ali  to 
stop ;  then  he  passed  into  the  dressing-room,  which  he  ex- 
amined. All  was  as  usual,  —  the  precious  secretary  in  its 
place,  and  the  key  in  the  secretary.  He  doubly  locked 
it,  took  the  key,  returned  to  the  bedroom-door,  removed 
the  double  staple  of  the  bolt,  and  went  in.  Meanwhile^ 
Afi  had  procured  the  arms  the  count  required,  —  namely, 
a  short  carbine,  and  a  pair  of  doubleA>anelled  pistols  with 
whidi  aa  sure  an  aim  might  be  taken  as  with  a  single- 
barreUsd  onsi  Thus  armed,  the  count  held  the  lives  of 
fire  man  in  his  hands.  It  was  about  half-past  nine.  The 
oount  and  Ali  ate  in  haste  a  crost  of  bread  and  drank  a 
^asB  of  Spanish  wine ;  then  Monte  Cristo  slipped  aside 
sue  of  tiia  movable  paneb,  which  enabled  him  to  see  into 

the  ad^ioiiiing  room.    He  bad  within  his  reach  his  pistols 
Tou  nx. — S 
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and  earbinoi  and  Ali,  atanding  near  him,  bflld  one  of  those 
small  Arabian  hatchets  whoae  foxm  has  not  Taxied  since 
the  Crosades.  Thioogh  one  of  the  irindowa  of  the  bed- 
room, on  a  line  with  that  in  the  dressing-room,  the  count 
could  see  into  the  street.  Two  hours  passed  thns.  It 
was  intensely  dark ;  still  Ali,  thanks  to  his  wild  nature^ 
and  the  count,  thanks  doubtless  to  his  long  confinement^ 
could  distinguish  in  the  darkness  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  trees.  The  little  li^t  in  the  lodge  had  been  long 
extinct.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  attack,  if  indeed 
an  attack  was  projected,  would  be  made  from  the  stair- 
case of  the  giound-Aoor,  and  not  from  a  window.  In 
Monte  Cristo*8  idea,  the  villains  sought  his  life^  not  his 
money.  It  would  be  his  bedroom  they  would  attack,  and 
they  must  reach  it  by  the  back  staircase,  or  by  the  win- 
dow in  the  dreesing-roonL  He  placed  Ali  before  the  door 
to  the  stairway,  and  continued  to  watch  the  dressing- 
room. 

The  clock  of  the  Invalides  struck  a  quarter  to  twelve ; 
the  west  wind  brought  the  doleful  vibration  of  the  three 
strokes.  As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  the  count  thought 
he  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  direction  of  the  dressing- 
room.  This  first  sound,  or  rather  this  first  grinding,  was 
followed  by  a  second,  then  a  third;  at  the  fourth,  the 
count  knew  what  to  expect  A  firm  and  well-piactised 
hand  was  engaged  in  cutting  the  four  sides  of  a  pane  of 
glass  with  a  diamond.  The  count  felt  his  heart  beat  mors 
rapidly.  Inured  as  men  may  be  to  danger,  forewarned  as 
they  may  be  of  peril,  they  understand,  by  the  fluttering  of 
the  heart  and  the  shuddering  of  the  frame,  the  enormous 
difference  between  a  dream  and  a  reality,  between  the  pro- 
ject and  the  execution.  However,  Monte  Cristo  only  made 
a  sign  to  apprise  Ali,  who,  understanding  that  danger  was 
approaching  from  the  side  towards  the  dressing-room,  drew 
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Bfiner  to  his  master.  Monte  Cristo  was  eager. to  asoertain 
the  strength  and  number  of  his  enemies. 

The  window  whence  the  noise  proceeded  was  opposite 
the  opening  hj  which  the  oonnt  could  see  into  the  dress- 
ing-room. He  fixed  his  ejes  on  that  window;  he  dis- 
tinguiabed  a  shadow  in  the  darkness.  Then  one  of  the 
panes  became  quite  opaquei  as  if  a  sheet  of  paper  were 
stack  on  the  outside;  then  the  square  cracked  without 
Ming.  Through  the  opening  an  arm  was  passed  to  find 
the  fiutening.  A  second  later  the  window  turned  on  its 
hingesy  and  a  man  entered.    He  was  alone. 

"That's  a  daring  rascal  I"  murmured  the  count. 

At  that  moment  Ali  touched  him  slightly  on  the  shoul- 
der. He  turned ;  Ali  pointed  to  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  th^  were^  fiicing  the  street  Monte  Cristo  took 
three  steps  towards  that  window ;  he  knew  the  ezquidte 
keenness  of  his  &ithful  serrant's  sight.  In  fiict,  he  saw 
soother  man,  who,  leaving  the  gate^  got  up  on  a  fence  and 
seemed  trying  to  see  what  was  taking  place  in  the  house. 
''Goodl*'  said  he,  "there  are  two  of  them;  one  acts 
while  the  other  watches."  He  made  a  sign  to  Ali  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the  street^  and  returned  to 
the  one  in  the  dressing-room. 

The  glass-cutter  had  entered,  and  was  feeling  his  way. 
Us  Sims  stretched  out  before  him.  At  last  he  appeared 
to  have  made  himself  fiimiliar  with  all  parts.  There  were 
two  doors ;  he  bolted  them  both. 

When  he  drew  near  to  that  of  the  bedroom,  Monte 
Ciisto  thought  he  was  coming  in,  and  raised  one  of  his 
pistols ;  but  he  simply  heard  the  sound  of  the  bolts  sliding 
in  their  copper  ring&  It  was  only  a  precaution.  The 
nocturnal  visitor,  ignorant  of  the  count's  having  removed 
the  staplee^  might  now  think  himself  at  home,  and  pursue 
his  purpose  in  all  tranquillity.    Alone  and  uncontrolled, 
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tbe  man  then  drew  from  his  pocket  something  which  the 
count  could  not  disttngoishy  placed  it  on  a  stend,  then 
went  straight  '^to  the  secretary,  felt  the  lock,  and  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  found  that  the  key  was  missing. 
But  the  glass-cutter  was  a  prudent  man,  who  had  pioTided 
for  all  emergencies.  The  count  soon  heard  the  rattling  of 
a  bunch  of  shapeless  keys,  such  as  the  locksmith  brings 
when  called  to  force  a  lock,  and  which  thieves  call  ^  night- 
ingales,'*  doubtless  from  the  music  of  their  nocturnal  song 
when  they  grind  against  the  bolt  of  the  lock.  **  Ah,  ab  1  "* 
whispered  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  smile  of  disappointment, 
"  he  is  only  a  thief !  ** 

But  the  man  could  not,  in  the  dark,  find  the  right  key. 
He  reached  the  instrument  he  had  placed  on  the  stand, 
touched  a  spring,  and  immediately  a  pale  light,  just  bright 
enough  to  render  objects  distinct^  was  reflected  on  the 
hands  and  countenance  of  the  man.  **  Hold ! "  said 
Monte  Cristo,  starting  back,  with  a  movement  of  sozpiiss^ 
"it  is  — " 

AU  raised  his  hatchet 

**  Don't  stir,"  whispered  Monte  Cristoy  **  and  put  down 
your  hatchet ;  we  shall  require  no  anna**  Then  he  added 
some  words  in  a  still  lower  tone,  for  the  exckmatioa 
which  surprise  had  drawn  from  the  count,  weak  as  it  had 
been,  had  startled  the  man,  who  remained  in  the  attitude 
of  the  antique  ^'Orinder.''  It  was  an  order  which  the 
count  had  just  given ;  for  immediately  Ali  went  noiselessly, 
and  returned,  bearing  a  black  dress  and  a  three-cornered 
hat.  Meanwhile  Monte  Cristo  had  rapidly  taken  off  hii 
greatcoat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt ;  and  one  might  see  by  the 
glimmering  through  the  open  panel  that  he  wois  one  of 
those  pliant  tunics  of  steel  mail  of  which  the  last  in  Franee, 
where  daggers  are  no  longer  feared,  was  worn  by  King 
Louis  XVI.,  who  feared  the  dagger  at  his  brsast,  and  whose 
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kid  WIS  deft  wilh  H  hatehet  Tb»  tttnic  toon  disap- 
pttndsiidar*]otigoanock,a8did  fail  btir  tmder  a  priest's 
wig;  tlie  tbiee-cOTiieted  haft  over  this  effdctoaUy  tmii»> 
ftaned  the  ooent  into  an  abM* 

I^  WKOi  hearing  nothing  moto,  had  again  nosed  him* 
mI(  snd  while  Monte  Cristo  was  completing  his  disgoisoi 
had  adtanoed  sfciaight  to  the  eeoetaiy,  whoee  look  was 
'^'fiTt^ing  to  ciack  under  hia  nightingale. 

''Well  doner*  whispared  the  co^nt,  who  doabtlees 
irarted  to  some  sectet  mechanism^  of  which  the  picklock 
would  he  Ignorant^  clever  as  he  might  he,  *^ '' wdl  done  I 
yoQ  have  a  few  minntes*  work  therei"  And  he  advanced 
to  the  window.  The  man  whom  he  had  seen  seated  on  a 
ftncs  had  got  dowiv  and  was  still  paoing  the  street ;  bnt 
aftnogaly  enoogh,  he  showed  no  concern  as  to  the  appzoteh 
of  any  one  by  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  filysdes  or  by 
the  Fanhonig  St  Honord.  He  seemed  to  be  wholly  ooeo- 
piad  with  what  might  be  occurring  at  the  count's ;  and  his 
only  aim  appeiied  to  be  to  discern  every  movement  in  the 
diewiiig  fPonL 

Monte  Cristo  suddenly  strode  his  forehead,  and  a  smUs 
paaaad  over  his  lips ;  then  drawing  near  to  Ali,  he  Whis- 
peied,  ''Remain  herei  concealed  in  the  dark,  and  whatever 
noise  you  hear,  whatever  passes^  do  not  come  in  or  show 
youmlf  unlesB  I  call  you."  Ali  bowed  to  indicate  that 
he  understood  and  would  obey.  Monte  Cristo  then  took 
a  lifted  tape^  £eom  a  ek)8et,  and  when  the  thief  was 
deeply  engaged  with  his  lock,  silently  opened  the  door, 
taking  eaie  that  the  light  should  shine  directly  on  his  face. 
The  door  opened  so  quietly  that  the  thief  heard  no  sound ; 
but  to  hie  aslonishmsnt  the  room  was  in  a  moment  light» 
He  turned* 

''Gaod^eiveiidng^  dear  M.  GaderouseBr'  said  Monte 
Cristo,  **  what  are  you  doing  here  at  sooh  an  hour  t " 
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''The  Ahhi  BoBoni  1"  exclaimed  Gadexoiuse ;  and  nofc 
knowing  how  this  strange  apparition  (Bonld  have  entered, 
when  he  had  bolted  the  doois,  he  let  fall  his  bunch  of 
keys  and  remained  motionless  and  stupefied.  The  count 
placed  himself  between  Caderousse  and  the  window,  thus 
cutting  off  from  the  thief  his  onl  j  chance  of  retreat.  ''  The 
Abb6  Busoni  I "  repeated  Caderousse,  fixing  his  haggard 
gaze  on  the  count. 

"Tes,  certainly,  the  Abb^  Busoni  himself  I"  relied 
Monte  Cristo.  "  And  I  am  very  glad  you  recognize  me, 
dear  M.  Caderousse ;  it  proves  you  have  a  good  memory, 
for  it  must  be  about  ten  years  since  we  last  met." 

This  calmness  of  Busoni,  combined  with  his  irony  and 
boldness,  staggered  Caderousse.  **  The  abb^,  the  abb^  1 " 
murmured  he,  clinching  his  fists,  and  his  teeth  chattering. 

^  So  you  would  rob  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  1 "  con- 
tinued the  pretended  abb6. 

"  Monsieur  the  Abb^,"  murmured  Caderousse,  seeking  to 
regain  the  window,  which  the  count  pitilessly  intercepted, 
— '' Monsieur  the  Abb^,  I  don't  know — believe  me^-I 
take  my  oath  —  " 

"A  pane  of  glass  cut,"  continued  the  count,  ''a  dark 
lantern,  a  bunch  of  false  keys,  a  secretary  half  forced, — it 
is  tolerably  evident — ** 

Caderousse  was  choking ;  he  looked  round  for  some  eo^ 
ner  to  hide  in, — some  way  to  escape. 

"  Come,  come,"  continued  the  count, ''  I  see  you  are 
still  the  same,  ^  an  assassin." 

<<  Monsieur  the  Abb^,  since  you  know  everything, 
you  know  it  was  not  I— it  was  La  Caiconte ;  that  was 
proved  at  the  trial,  since  I  was  only  condemned  to  the 
galleys." 

"  Is  your  time,  then,  expired,  mnce  I  find  you  in  a  Cur 
way  to  return  there  I " 
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"Noy  Mondear  the  AbM,  I  have  been  libeiated  byaome 


OIWl* 


^  That  some  one  baa  done  society  a  great  kindness.'* 
''  Ahy"  said  Caderoosse,  "  I  bad  promised — " 
''And  yon  are  breaking  yonr  promise  I"  intexrapted 
Monte  Cristo. 
"  AlaSi  yes  I  ^  said  Caderoosse,  veiy  nneasily. 
''A  bad  lelapse,  that  will  lead  yon,  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
the  Place  de  Gi^ve.     So  mncb  the  worse,  so  mucb  the 
▼one !    Diavolo  /  as  they  say  in  my  coontiy.'' 
<<MonsieuT  the  Abb^,  I  am  impelled—'' 
"Eveiy  criminal  says  the  same  thing.'' 
"Poverty  —  " 

''Pishaw  1 "  said  Bnsoni,  disdainfully ;  ** poverty  may 
make  a  man  ask  alms,  or  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  at  a  baker's 
door,  bnt  not  break  open  a  secretary  in  a  house  supposed 
to  be  inhabited.  And  when  the  jeweller  Johannes  had 
just  paid  you  forty-five  thousand  livres  for  the  diamond  I 
had  given  you,  and  you  killed  him  to  get  the  diamond 
and  the  money  both,  was  that  also  poverty  f " 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  the  Abb^  1 "  said  Caderousse ;  "  yon 
have  saved  my  life  once,  save  me  again  I " 
"  That  is  but  poor  encouragement." 
"  Are  you  alone,  Monsieur  the  Abb6,  or  have  you  thero 
soIdierB  ready  to  seize  me  t " 

"  I  am  alone,"  said  the  abb^ ;  "  and  I  will  again  have 
pity  on  yon,  and  will  let  you  escape,  at  the  risk  of  the 
fresh  miseries  my  weakness  may  lead  to,  —  if  you  will 
tell  me  the  truth." 

"^  Ah,  Monsieur  the  Abb^,"  cried  Caderousse,  clasping  his 
hands  and  drawing  nearer  to  Monte  Cristo,  *'  I  may  indeed 
say  that  yon  are  my  deliveror  I " 

"Ton  say  that  some  one  has  delivered  you  from  the 
gaUeyel" 
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Count  of  Monte  Gmto  has  leoeived  into  his  honae,  and 
who  IB  going  to  many  Mademoiselle  Danglaxa  t " 

«  Exactly." 

**  And  you  snffer  that,  3roa  wretch  I^yon,  who  knoiir 
his  life  and  his  di^giaoe  t " 

"Why  should  I  stand  in  a  comiade's  wayf  aaid 
Cadeiousse. 

"  Tou  aie  right ;  it  is  not  you  who  should  appziae  M. 
Danglais,  it  is  L" 

<<  Do  not  do  so.  Monsieur  the  Abhd." 

•'Whynotr* 

**  Because  you  would  bring  us  to  ruin." 

^  And  you  think  that  to  save  such  yillains  as  you  I  will 
become  an  abettor  of  their  plot^  —  an  accomplice  in  their 
crimes  1" 

*' Monsieur  the  Abb^''  said  Caderousse^  drawing  atiU 
nearer. 

**  I  will  expose  alL'' 

«  To  whom  t" 

"  To  M.  Danglars." 

'*By  Heaven  I''  cried  Cadetousse,  drawing  from  his 
waistcoat  an  open  knife,  and  striking  the  count  in  the 
breast^  ''you  shall  disclose  nothing,  Monsieur  the  Abb^  I  * 

To  Gaderousse's  great  astonishment,  the  knife,  instead 
of  piercing  the  count's  breast,  flew  back  blunted.  At 
the  same  moment  the  count  seized  with  his  left  hand  the 
assassin's  wrist^  and  wrung  it  with  such  strength  that  the 
knife  fell  from  his  stiffened  fingers,  and  Caderousse  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain.  But  the  count,  disregarding  his  ciy,  con- 
tinued to  wring  the  bandit's  wrist,  until,  his  arm  being  dia* 
located,  he  fell  first  on  his  knees,  then  flat  on  the  floor; 
The  count  then  placed  his  foot  on  his  head,  sayings  **  I 
know  not  what  restEsins  me  from  crushing  your  skull,  yoa 
scoundrel  1 " 
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*^  Ah,  meicy,  mercy  1 "  cried  Caderoiuse. 

Tlie  oonnt  withdrew  his  foot     "  Rise  I  **  said  he. 

Cadezonsse  rose.  "Oh,  what  a  wrist  you  have,  Mon- 
flieoT  the  Abh^  1 "  said  he,  stroking  his  arm,  all  bruised 
by  the  pincers  of  flesh  whioh  had  held  it,  —  "what  a 
wziat!'' 

"  Silence !  God  gives  me  strength  to  oveioome  a  wild 
beast  like  yon.  In  the  name  of  that  God  I  act^  —  remem- 
ber that,  wretch !  and  to  spare  you  at  this  moment  is  stUI 
aerving  him." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Caderonase,  groaning  with  pain. 

**  Take  this  pen  and  paper,  and  write  what  I  dictate.'' 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  write,  Monsieur  the  Abb^." 

"  Yon  lie  1     Take  this  pen  and  write  1 " 

GaderoQsse,  awed  by  the  superior  power  of  the  abb^ 
aat  down  and  wrote  :  — 

Sib, — The  man  whom  yon  axe  receiying  at  your  house,  and 
to  whom  you  intend  to  marry  your  daughter,  is  a  felon  who 
escaped  with  me  from  the  galleys  of  Toulon.  He  was  No.  59, 
and  I  No.  58.  He  was  called  Benedetto  ;  but  he  is  ignorant 
of  lus  real  name,  having  never  known  his  parents 

"  Sign  it  I "  continued  the  count 

*'  But  would  you  ruin  me  T' 

"  If  I  sought  your  ruin,  fool,  I  should  drag  you  to  the 
first  guard-house ;  besides,  when  that  note  is  delivered,  in 
all  probability  you  will  have  no  more  to  fear.  Sign  it, 
then!" 

Caderousse  signed  it 

"  The  address, '  To  M.  le  Baron  Danglars,  banker,  Rue 
de  la  Ghaussde  d'Antin.' " 

Caderousse  wrote  the  address.  The  abb^  took  the  note. 
** Now,"  said  he,  ''that  suffices ;  begone  1" 

"Which  way  1" 

*'  The  way  yon  came.** 
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^Tou  wish  me  to  gei  oat  at  that  window  1 " 

"  You  got  in  very  welL*' 

**  Oh  1  you  have  some  dedgn  against  mSf  Mi>mieor  the 

^  Idiot !  what  deeign  ean  I  have  t  ** 

**  Why,  then,  not  let  me  out  by  the  door  1" 

<' What  would  be  the  advantBge  of  waking  the  poitert" 

"  Monsiemr  the  Abb^^  tell  me  that  yoa  do  not  wish  mo 
deadl" 

**  I  wish  what  God  wills." 

"  Bat  swear  that  yoa  will  not  strike  me  aa  I  go  down." 

^'Cowaidlyfooli'' 

''What  do  yoa  intend  doing  with  met** 

"  I  ask  yoa  what  can  I  do ;  I  have  tried  to  make  yoa  a 
happy  man,  and  I  haTO  made  yon  an  aasaaain." 

''Monsiear  the  Abb^"  said  Gadexousaey  ''make  one 
more  attempt ;  tiy  me  onoe  more  1 " 

"I  will,"  said  the  coant  "listenl  yoa  know  that  I 
am  a  man  of  my  wordV 

"  Yes^**  said  Gaderoaase. 

"  If  yoa  affiTe  safely  at  home  —  '* 

"  What  haye  I  to  fear,  except  firom  yoa  t " 

"K  yoa  leach  year  home  safely,  leave  Paris,  leave 
France ;  and  wheiever  yoa  may  be^  so  long  as  yoa  oon- 
dact  yoaiaelf  well,  I  will  send  yoa  a  small  aanoi^,— te 
if  yoa  retam  home  safely,  then  •^'' 

"Thent"  asked  Caderoosse,  shaddezing. 

"Then  I  shall  believe  God  has  forgiven  you ;  and  I  wiH 
forgive  yoa  too." 

"  As  trae  as  I  am  a  Chiistian,''  stammeted  OadeioaSBiv 

yo«  will  make  me  die  of  fright  I " 

"  Now  b^ne  1  **  said  the  coont,  pointing  to  the  window. 

Caderousse,  bat  partially  leaasaied  by  this  promise,  pal 
legs  oat  of  the  window  and  stood  on  the  ladder 
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^  Now  go  down,"  said  Ae  abb6,  fbldmg  his  aims.  XJn- 
d«8BttDding  lie  had  nothing  more  to  fear  ftom  him,  Cado- 
bsgui  to  go  down.  Then  the  ooont  brought  the 
to  the  window,  that  it  might  be  seen  in  the  Champs 
fil  j8^  that  a  man  was  getting  out  of  the  window  while 
another  held  a  light. 

**  What  an  yon  doing,  Monsiemr  the  Abb^  1  Suppose 
a  watchman  should  pass  1  **  And  he  blew  out  the  light 
He  then  descended ;  but  it  was  only  when  he  felt  Ids  foot 
tench  the  ground  that  he  was  satisfied  of  his  safety. 

Monte  Grisfto  returned  to  his  bedroom ;  and  glancing 
vapidly  from  the  garden  to  the  street,  he  saw  first  Gade- 
loussey  who  after  walking  to  the  end  of  the  garden  fixed 
his  ladder  against  the  wall  at  a  different  part  from  where 
he  came  in.  The  count  then,  looking  over  into  the  street, 
saw  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  waiting  run  in  the  same 
direction  and  place  himself  against  the  angle  of  the  wall 
where  Caderousse  would  come  over.  Caderousse  climbed 
the  ladder  slowly  and  looked  over  the  coping  to  see  if  the 
street  was  quiet.  No  one  could  be  seen  or  heard.  The 
dock  of  the  Invalides  struck  one.  Then  Caderousse  sat 
astride  the  coping,  and  drawing  up  his  ladder  passed  it 
over  the  wall;  then  he  began  to  descend,  or  rather  to 
slide  down  by  the  two  stanchions,  which  he  did  with  an 
ease  which  proved  how  accustomed  he  was  to  the  exercise. 
But  once  started,  he  could  not  stop.  In  vain  did  he  see  a 
man  stsrt  from  the  shade  when  he  was  half-way  down ; 
in  vain  did  he  see  an  arm  raised  as  he  touched  the  ground. 
Before  he  could  defend  himself,  that  arm  struck  him  so 
violently  in  the  back  that  he  let  go  the  ladder,  crying, 
"  Help ! ''  A  second  blow  struck  him  almost  immediately 
in  the  side,  and  he  feU,  calling,  "  Help !  murder  I "  Then 
as  he  rolled  on  the  ground,  his  adversary  seized  him  by 
the  hair  and  struck  him  a  third  blow  in  the  chest     This 
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time  Cadeioaase  endeavoied  to  call  again ;  bat  he  could 
only  utter  a  groan,  and  he  shuddeied  as  the  blood  flowed 
from  bis  tbiee  wounds.  The  assassin,  finding  he  no  longer 
criedy  lifted  bis  bead  up  by  the  hair ;  his  eyes  were  closed 
and  mouth  distorted  The  murderer,  supposing  him  dead, 
let  fall  bis  bead  and  disappeared  Then  Caderousse,  feel- 
ing that  be  was  leaying  him,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  with  a  dying  voice  cried  with  great  effort^  **  Murder ! 
I  am  dying  !     Help,  Monsieur  the  Abb^  !  help  1 " 

This  mournful  appeal  pierced  tbe  darkness.  The  door 
of  the  back  staircase  opened,  then  the  side  gate  of  the 
garden ;  and  Ali  and  his  master  were  on  the  spot  with 
lights. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  HAND  OF  QOD» 

Cadibou881  continaed  to  call  piteoualy,  ''Monaleiir  the 
Abb^  help !  help  1 '' 

''What  is  the  matterl"  asked  Monte  Ciisto. 

"  Help  I  '^  died  Gaderousse ;  *'  I  am  murdered  1  ** 

"We  are  here ;  take  courage  1 " 

"  Ahy  it 's  all  over  1  Tou  haye  come  too  late ;  you  have 
come  to  see  me  die.  What  blows  I  What  blood  1 ''  He 
ftiDted. 

Ali  and  his  master  conveyed  the  wounded  man  into  a 
room.  Monte  Cristo  motioned  to  Ali  to  undress  him,  and 
he  found  the  three  terrible  wounds.  '*  My  God  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  thy  vengeance  is  sometimes  delayed,  but  only 
that  it  may  fell  the  more  effectually."  Ali  looked  at  his 
master  for  further  instructions.  ''  Conduct  here  immedi- 
ately the  procureur  du  rat,  M.  de  Yillefort,  who  lives  in 
the  Faubourg  St  Honor^.  As  you  pass  the  lodge,  wake 
the  porter  and  send  him  for  a  surgeon."  Ali  obeyed, 
leaving  the  abb^  alone  with  Gaderousse^  who  had  not  yet 
revived. 

When  the  wretched  man  again  opened  his  eyes,  the 
count  looked  at  him  with  a  mournful  expression  of  pity, 
and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  ''A  surgeon,  Monsieur 
the  Abb^ ;  a  surgeon  I "  said  Gaderousse. 

**  I  have  sent  for  one,"  replied  the  abb^. 

''I  know  he  cannot  save  my  life^but  he  may  strengthen 
me  to  give  my  evidence/' 
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"Against  whom!*' 

"Against  my  murderer.'' 

"  Did  you  recognize  him  % " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  Benedetto." 

"  The  young  Gorsican  t " 

«  Himself." 

**  Your  comrade  I  * 

"  Yes.  After  giving  me  the  plan  of  this  honse^  doaht- 
lass  hojMiig  I  should  kill  the  count  and  he  thua  heoome 
his  heir,  or  that  the  count  would  kill  me  and  I  should  be 
out  of  his  way,  he  waylaid  me  and  has  murdered  me." 

"  I  have  also  sent  for  fhe  proatreur  du  roL" 

"  He  will  not  come  in  time ;  I  feel  my  life  fast  ebbing" 

^  Wait  I "  said  Monte  Crista  He  left  the  room,  and 
letumed  in  five  minutea  with  a  phiaL 

The  dying  man's  eyes  were  all  the  time  riveted  oo 
the  door»  through  which  he  hoped  succor  would  aurive. 
"  Hasten,  Monsieur  the  Ahb^  1  hasten  I  I  ahall  fednt 
again!" 

Monte  Crista  approached  and  diopg^  on  his  purple  1^ 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  contents  of  the  phiaL  Cade- 
rousse  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Oh  1 "  said  he,  "  that  ia  life 
to  me ;  more,  more  I  '* 

"  Two  drops  more  would  kill  you,"  replied  the  abbd. 

"  Oh,  if  only  scmie  one  would  come  to  whom  I  might 
denounce  the  villain  1" 

Shall  I  write  your  deposition  t    Ton  can  sign  it" 
Yes,  ye%"  said  Caderousse ;  and  his  eyes  glistened  at 
the  thought  of  thia  posthumous  seveoge*    Monte  Czisto 
wrote: — 

**  I  die  murdered  by  tiie  Cenican  Benedetts^  my  fwnpant<ii 
in  chains  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  Na  ftd." 

"Qui^,  quick  1*  said  Cadezeuflse^*^  or  I  shall  b»«iable 
to  sign  it." 


it 
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Monte  Ciisto  gave  the  pen  to  Caderonsse,  who  collected  { 

an  his  strength,  signed  it,  and  fell  hack  on  the  hed,  saying,  | 

"  Ton  will  relate  all  the  rest,  Monsieur  the  Ahh^ ;  you  will  i 

say  he  calls  himself  Andrea  Cavalcanti.     He  lodges  at  the 
Hdtel  des  Princes.     Oh,  I  am  dying ! ''     He  again  fainted. 

The  ahh^  made  him  smell  the  contents  of  the  phial,  and  \ 

he  again  opened  his  eyes.     His  desire  for  revenge  had  not 
forsaken  him.  \ 

^Ah,   you  will  tell  all  I  have  said;  will  you  not,  ' 

Monsieur  the  Ahh^  f "  | 

"  Yes,  and  much  more." 

"  What  more  will  you  say  1 " 

"  I  will  say  he  had  doubtless  given  you  the  plan  of  this 
house,  in  the  hope  that  the  count  would  kill  you.  I  will 
say,  likewise,  he  had  apprised  the  count  by  a  note  of 
your  intention ;  and  the  count  being  absent,  I  read  the 
note  and  sat  up  to  await  you." 

''And  he  will  be  guillotined,  will  he  not  1 "  said  Cade- 
rousse.  **  Flromise  me  that ;  I  die  with  that  hope,  —  it 
will  help  me  to  die." 

"  I  will  say,"  continued  the  count,  "  that  he  followed 
you  and  watched  you  all  the  time,  and  when  he  saw  you 
leave  the  house,  ran  to  the  angle  of  the  wall  to  conceal 
himsel£" 

«  Did  yon  see  all  that  1 " 

'*  Eemember  my  words  :  '  If  you  return  home  safely,  I 
shall  believe  God  has  forgiven  you,  and  I  wiU  forgive  you 
also.'" 

"And  you  did  not  warn  me  I "  cried  Caderousse,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow.  **  You  knew  I  should  be  killed  on 
leaving  this  house,  and  did  not  warn  me  I  " 

"  No,  for  I  saw  God's  justice  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Benedetto^  and  should  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  Providence." 

VOL.  III.  — 9 
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<<  God's  justice  1  Speak  not  of  i^  MonsieaT  the  AbM. 
If  God  were  jus^  you  know  that  many  would  be  poik- 
ished  who  now  escape.** 

**  Patience  I "  said  the  abb^,  in  a  tone  whieh  made  the 
dying  man  shudder ;  "  have  patience  1 " 

Caderousse  looked  at  him  with  amazemeni. 

**  Besides,"  said  the  abb^,  "  God  is  merciful  to  all,  as  be 
has  been  to  you ;  he  is  first  a  father,  then  a  judge." 

"  Do  yon  then  belieye  in  God  9 "  said  Caderoussei 

"  Had  I  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  belieye  in  him  until 
now/'  said  Monte  Cristo^  "  I  must  believe  on  seeing  yon." 

Caderousse  raised  his  clinched  hands  towards  heaven^ 

« listen/'  said  the  abb^,  extending  his  hand  over  the 
wounded  man,  as  if  to  command  him  to  believe ;  **  this  is 
what  the  God  in  whom  on  your  death-bed  you  refuse  to 
believe  has  done  for  you :  he  gave  you  health,  strength^ 
regular  employment^  even  friends,  —  a  life,  in  £Eict,  in 
which  a  man  might  enjoy  a  calm  conscience  and  the  satis- 
faction of  natural  desires.  Instead  of  improving  these 
gifts,  rarely  granted  so  abundantly,  this  has  been  youK 
course  :  you  have  given  yourself  up  to  sloth  and  drunk- 
enness, and  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  have  mined  one  of 
your  best  friends.'' 

"  Help ! "  cried  Caderousse,  "  I  require  a  surgeon,  not  a 
priest  Perhaps  I  am  not  mortally  wounded  ;  perhaps  I 
shall  not  yet  die;  perhaps  they  can  yet  save  my  life." 

"  Your  wounds  are  so  fiir  mortal  that  without  the  three 
drops  I  gave  yon  you  would  now  be  dead.    Listen,  then.** 

^  Ah  1 "  murmured  Caderousse,  ''what  a  strange  priest 
you  are !  you  drive  the  dying  to  despair  instead  of  consol* 
ing  them." 

^  Listen/'  continued  the  abb^.  **  When  you  had  be- 
tiayed  your  firiend,  God  began  not  to  strike^  but  to  warn 
you.     Povertjr  overtook  you ;  you  bad  already  passed  half 
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jour  life  in  eorcting  that  whieh  yon  might  have  honor- 
Mj  aeqnixed ;  and  already  you  contemplated  crime  under 
the  exooae  of  want^  when  God  worked  a  miracle  in  your 
hehalf,  aending  you  by  my  hands  a  fortune,  — brilliant^ 
indeed,  for  you,  who  had  never  poeaeflsed  any.  But  this 
unexpected,  unhoped-for,  unheard-of  fortune  sufficed  you 
no  longfor  when  you  once  posaesaed  it.  You  wished  to 
double  it ;  and  how  %  By  a  murder  I  Tou  succeeded ; 
and  then  God  anatched  it  from  you,  and  brought  you  to 
juatioe." 

**  It  was  not  I  who  wished  to  kill  the  Jew,"  aaid  Ga- 
derousae ;  ^  it  waa  La  Carconte." 

"  Tea^"  aaid  Monte  Gristo,  **  and  God,  —  I  cannot  aay 
in  juatioe^  for  his  juatioe  would  haye  alaan  you,  —  but 
God  in  hia  mercy  apared  your  life." 

"Pardieuf  to  aend  me  to  the  galleya  for  life;  how 
merdfnl  1 " 

**  You  thought  it  a  merey  then,  misemble  wretch !  Your 
cowardly  hearty  which  trembled  at  the  thought  of  death, 
bouuded  with  joy  at  the  announcement  of  perpetual  dia- 
giaoe.  For  like  aU  galley-alayea^  you  aaid,  'There  is  a  door 
to  the  gidleya ;  there  ia  none  to  the  tomb.'  And  you  were 
right;  for  that  door  to  the  galleya  waa  opened  for  you 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  expected.  An  Englishman  visited 
Toolon  who  had  vowed  to  rescue  two  men  from  infamy, 
and  hk  choice  fell  on  you  and  your  compauion.  You  re- 
eeired  a  aecond  fortune,  —  money  and  tranquillity  were 
reatored  to  you ;  and  you,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
a  felon's  life,  might  live  as  other  meiL  Then,  wretched 
creature  I— then  you  tempted  God  a  third  time.  *  I  have 
not  enough,'  you  aaid,  when  you  had  more  than  you  had 
ever  before  poaaeased ;  and  you  committed  a  third  crime 
without  reason,  wittiout  excuse.  God  is  wearied ;  he  has 
poniahed  you." 
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Cadeionsse  was  fasfc  sinking.  **  Give  me  drink  I "  said 
he  ;  '^  I  thirsty  I  bom  1 "  Monte  Cristo  gave  him  a  glass 
of  water.  **  And  yet  that  villain  Benedetto,"  said  Cade- 
Toussey  letuming  the  glass,  **  will  escape  1  ** 

''No  one,  I  tell  you,  will  escape;  Benedetto  will  be 
pnnished/' 

''Then  you  too  will  be  punished,  for  you  did  not 
do  your  duty  as  a  priest;  yon  should  have  prevented 
Benedetto  from  killing  me.** 

''If  said  the  count,  with  a  smile  which  petrified  the 
dying  man  with  fear,  —  "  when  you  had  just  broken  your 
knife  against  the  coat  of  mail  which  protected  my  breast  I 
Tet  perhaps  if  I  had  found  you  humble  and  penitent^  I 
might  have  prevented  Benedetto  from  killing  you;  but 
I  found  you  proud  and  blood-thirsty,  and  I  left  you  in 
the  hands  of  God." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  God!"  howled  Cadeiousse; 
"  you  do  not  believe  it  either.     Tou  lie  I  you  lie ! " 

"  Silence  I  "  said  the  abb^,  "  you  will  force  the  last 
drop  of  blood  from  your  veins.  What  I  you  do  not  be> 
L'eve  in  God  when  he  is  striking  you  dead)  Tou  will 
not  believe  in  him  who  requires  but  a  prayer,  a  word, 
a  tear,  and  he  will  foigivel  Grod,  who  might  have  di- 
rected the  assassin's  dagger  so  as  to  end  your  career  in 
a  moment,  has  given  you  this  quarter  of  an  hour  for  re- 
pentance.    Reflect,  then,  wretched  man,  and  repent" 

"  No,"  said  Caderousse,  "  no ;  I  will  not  repent  There 
IS  no  God,  there  is  no  Providence, — there  is  only  chance." 

"  There  is  a  Providence ;  there  is  a  Grod,"  said  Monte 
Cristo.  "  And  the  proof  is  that  you  are  lying  there,  de- 
spairing, denying  him  ;  whUe  I  stand  before  you,  rich, 
happy,  safe,  and  entreating  that  God  in  whom  you  en- 
deavor not  to  believe,  while  in  your  heart  you  still  believe 
in  him" 


1 
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^Bnt  who  are  you,  theni"  asked  Caderoxiasey  fixing 
iiis  dying  eyes  on  the  count 

**  Look  well  at  me ! "  said  Monte  Ciisto,  putting  the 
light  near  his  &ce. 

''  Well,  the  abh6,  —  the  Abb^  BusonL" 

Monte  Ciisto  took  off  the  wig  which  disfigured  him, 
and  let  fall  his  black  hair,  which  added  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  his  pallid  features. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Caderousse,  thunderstruck,  "  but  for  that 
black  hair  I  should  say  you  were  the  Englishman,  Loxd 
Wilmore.** 

^  I  am  neither  the  Abb^  Busoni  nor  Lord  Wilmore," 
said  Monte  Cristo.  "Think  again;  search  fiurther  away, — 
search  among  your  earlier  memories."  There  was  a  magio 
effect  in  the  count's  words  which  once  more  revived  the 
exhausted  powers  of  the  miserable  man. 

" Tes,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "I  think  I  have  seen  you  and 
known  you  formerly." 

^  Tea^  Caderousse,  you  have  seen  me ;  you  knew  me 


once." 


**  Who  then  are  you ;  and  why,  if  you  knew  me,  do 
jou  let  me  diel" 

**  Because  nothing  can  save  you,  —  your  wounds  are 
mortaL  Had  it  been  possible  to  save  you,  I  should  have 
considered  it  another  proof  of  God's  mercy,  and  I  would 
again  have  endeavored  to  restore  you;  I  swear  by  my 
&ther^s  tomb  I " 

**  By  your  Other's  tomb  I "  said  Caderousse,  reanimated 
by  a  last  flash  of  life,  and  half  raising  himself  to  see  more 
distinctly  the  man  who  had  just  taken  the  oath  which 
aU  men  hold  sacred ;  "  who,  then,  are  you  1 " 

The  count  had  watched  the  approach  of  death.  He 
knew  this  burst  of  life  was  the  last ;  he  approached  the 
dying  man,  and  leaning  over  him  with  a  calm  and  melan- 
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cholj  lodky  he  whiipered, '' lam  — I  am  **~  *  And  his 
almost  closed  lips  uttered  a  name  so  low  that  the  connt 
himself  appeared  afi»id  to  hear  it^  CadeiDnsse,  who  had 
raised  himself  on  his  knees  and  stretched  out  his  arm, 
tried  to  draw  hack ;  then  clasping  his  hands,  and  raising 
them  with  a  desperate  effort,  " Oh,  mj  Gk)d  I  my  God  !** 
said  he,  **  pardon  me  for  having  denied  thee  I  Thoa  dost 
exist ;  thou  art  indeed  man's  fither  in  heayen,  and  his 
judge  on  earth.  I/Lj  God,  my  Lord,  I  have  long  de- 
spised thee  I  Pardon  me,  my  God;  receive  me,  0  my 
Lord  I "  He  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  hack  with  a  last 
groan,  with  a  last  ogh.  The  hlood  no  longer  flowed  from 
his  wounds ;  he  was  dead. 

**  One  /  "  said  the  count,  mysteriously,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  corpse,  disfigured  hy  so  awful  a  death.  Ten  minutes 
afterwards  the  surgeon  and  the  proeureur  du  rai  anived,  — 
the  one  accompanied  hy  the  porter,  the  other  by  Ali,  — 
and  were  received  hy  the  Ahb6  Busoni,  who  was  praying 
by  the  side  of  the  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BBA.UCHA1CF. 

Tbb  daring  attempt  to  Tob  the  count  was  the  topic  of  con- 
Teiaation  thiooghout  Paris  for  the  next  fortnight    The 
dying  man  had  signed  a  deposition  declaring  Benedetto  to 
be  the  assaiwin.     The  police  had  orders  to  make  the  strict- 
est search  for  the  murderer.    Caderousse's  knife,  dark  Ian- 
tern,  bonch  of  keys,  and  clothing,  excepting  the  waistcoat^ 
If hich  could  not  be  found,  were  deposited  at  the  registry ; 
the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the  morgue.      The  count  told 
every  one  that  this  adventure  had  happened  during  his  ab- 
sence at  Auteuil,  and  that  he  only  knew  what  was  related 
by  the  Ahh6  Busoni,  who  that  evening  by  mere  chance 
bad  requested  permission  to  pass  the  night  in  his  house  to 
examine  some  valuable  books  in  his  library.    Bertucdo 
alone  turned  pale  whenever  Benedetto's  name  was  men- 
tioned in  his  presence ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  any 
one  should  notice  his  doing  so.     Villefort,  being  called  on 
to  prove  the  crime,  had  taken  up  the  affair,  and  was  con- 
ducting the  preparation  with  that  passionate  ardor  which 
he  put  into  all  the  crimiual  causes  in  which  he  took 
part 

But  three  weeks  had  already  passed,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent search  had  been  unsuccessful ;  the  attempted  robbery 
and  the  murder  of  the  robber  by  his  comrade  were  almost 
forgotten  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  to  the  Comte  Audrea  CavalcantL 
The  marriage  was  virtually  announced;  and  the  young 
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man  was  leceived  at  the  "banker's  as  the  betrothed.  Let- 
ters had  been  despatched  to  M.  Cavalcanti,  as  the  ooont's 
father,  who  highly  approved  of  the  union,  regretted  his 
inability  to  leave  Parma  at  that  time,  and  promised  to 
give  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  livres  per  year  in  interest  It 
was  agreed  that  the  three  millions  should  be  intrusted 
to  Danglars  for  investment.  Some  persons  had  warned 
the  young  man  of  the  circumstances  of  his  future  father- 
in-law,  who  had  of  late  sustained  repeated  losses;  but 
with  sublime  disinterestedness  the  young  man  repelled  all 
such  intimations,  and  delicately  re&ained  from  speaking 
of  them  to  the  baron«  The  baron  adored  Comte  Andrea 
Cavalcanti;  not  so  Mademoiselle  £ug^nie  Danglars.  With 
an  instinctive  hatred  of  matrimony,  she  suffered  Andrea's 
attentions  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Morcerf ;  but  when  Andrea 
urged  his  suit,  she  betrayed  a  visible  repugnance  to  him. 
The  baron  perhaps  perceived  it,  but  attributing  it  to  ca- 
price, feigned  ignorance. 

The  delay  demanded  by  Beauchamp  had  nearly  expired. 
Morcerf  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
Monte  Cristo's  advice  to  let  matters  drop.  No  one  had 
taken  up  the  remark  about  the  general,  and  no  one  had 
recognized  in  the  officer  who  l)etrayed  the  castle  of  Janina 
the  noble  count  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Albert,  how- 
ever, felt  no  less  insulted ;  the  few  lines  which  had  irri- 
tated him  were  certainly  intended  as  an  iusult.  Besides, 
the  manner  in  which  Beauchamp  had  closed  the  confer- 
ence left  a  bitter  recollection  in  his  heart  He  therefore 
still  cherished  in  his  mind  the  expectation  of  the  duel, 
hoping  to  conceal  its  true  cause  even  from  his  secondsi 

Beauchamp  had  not  been  seen  since  the  day  Albert  via- 
ited  him ;  and  those  of  whom  Albert  inquired  always 
told  him  he  was  away  on  a  journey  which  would  detain 
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liiin  some  days.  Wheie  he  was  no  one  knew.  One  mom- 
ing  Albert  was  awakened  by  his  vcUet  de  chambre^  who  an- 
nounced Beanchamp.  Albert  rubbed  his  eyes,  ordered  his 
servant  to  introduce  him  into  the  small  smoking-room  on 
the  ground-floor,  dressed  himself  quickly,  and  went  down. 
He  found  Beauchamp  pacing  the  room ;  on  perceiving  him, 
Beauchamp  stopped. 

"  Your  arriTal  here,  without  waiting  my  visit  at  your 
house  to-day,  looks  well,  Monsieur,"  said  Albert.  *'  Tell 
me^  may  I  shake  hands  with  you,  saying,  'Beauchamp, 
acknowledge  that  you  have  injured  me,  and  retain  my 
friendship,'  or  must  1  simply  propose  to  you  a  choice  of 
armsl" 

''Albert,"  said  Beauchamp,  with  a  look  of  sorrow 
which  stupefied  the  young  man,  "let  us  first  sit  down 
and  talk." 

"  Bather,  Monsieur,  before  we  sit  down,  I  must  demand 
your  answer." 

"  Albert^"  said  the  journalist,  "  there  are  circumstances 
which  make  the  answer  difficult." 

"  I  will  make  it  easy  for  you  by  repeating  the  question, 
'Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  retract? ' " 

"  Morcerf,  it  is  not  enough  to  answer  Tes  or  No  to  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  honor,  the  social  interest,  and  the 
life  of  such  a  man  as  the  Lieutenant-G4n4ral  Comte  de 
Morcerf,  peer  of  France.'' 

"  What,  then,  should  be  done  1 " 

"  What  I  have  done,  Albert.  I  reasoned  thus  :  Money, 
time,  and  fatigue  are  nothing  compared  with  the  reputa- 
tion and  interests  of  a  whole  family ;  probabilities  will  not 
suffice,  only  fiuHa  will  justify  a  deadly  combat  with  a  Mend. 
If  I  strike  with  the  sword,  or  discharge  the  contents  of  a 
pistol  at  a  man  with  whom  for  three  years  I  have  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  I  must  at  least  know  why  I  do  so ; 
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Femand  de  Moioeif ;  thexiy  lecoUectiiig  the  honor  joa  had 
done  me  in  admitting  me  to  your  friendship,  I  hastened 
to  you." 

Albert,  still  extended  on  the  chair,  covered  his  fiice  with 
both  hands,  as  if  to  prevent  the  light  from  reaching  him. 

''I  hastened  to  you,"  continued  Beauchamp,  **to  teQ 
you,  Albert,  that  in  this  changing  age  the  fiinlts  of  a  father 
cannot  revert  upon  his  children.  Few  have  passed  through 
this  revolutionary  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were 
bom,  without  some  stain  of  infamy  or  blood  to  soil  the 
uniform  of  the  soldier,  the  robe  of  the  judge*  Now  thai 
I  have  these  proofs,  Albert,  now  that  I  am  master  of  your 
secret,  no  human  power  can  force  me  to  a  duel  which  your 
own  conscience  would  reproach  you  with  as  criminal ;  but 
what  you  can  no  longer  demand  of  me  I  come  to  offer  you. 
Do  you  wish  these  proofs,  these  attestations,  whidi  I 
alone  possess,  to  be  destroyed  1  Do  you  wish  this  fright- 
ful seciet  to  remain  with  usi  Confided  to  me,  it  shall 
never  escape  my  lips;  say,  Albert^  my  friend,  do  you 
wish  itr* 

Albert  threw  himself  on  Beauchamp's  neck.  ^Ah, 
noble  heart !  "  cried  he. 

''Take  these,"  said  Beauchamp,  presenting  the  papers 
to  Albert. 

Albert  seized  them  with  a  convulsive  hand,  tore  them 
in  pieces,  and  trembling  lest  the  least  vestige  should  es- 
cape, and  one  day  appear  to  confront  him,  he  approached 
the  waxlight,  always  kept  burning  for  cigars,  and  con* 
sumed  every  fragment  ''Dear,  excellent  friend P  he 
murmured,  still  burning  the  papers. 

"  Let  all  be  forgotten  as  a  sorrowful  dream,"  said  Beau- 
champ  ;  "  let  it  vanish  as  the  last  sparks  from  the  black- 
ened paper,  and  disappear  as  the  smoke  from  those  ailent 
ashes." 
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^Yesy  yeSy'*  said  Albert;  ** and  may  there  remain  only 
the  eternal  fidendship  which  I  promise  to  my  deliverer, 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  oar  children's  children,  and 
shall  always  remind  me  that  I  owe  my  life  and  the  honor 
of  my  name  to  yon !  for  had  this  been  known,  oh  1  Beau- 
champ,  I  should  have  destroyed  myself,  or  —  no,  my 
poor  mother !  I  could  not  have  killed  her  by  the  same 
blow  —  I  should  have  fled  from  my  country." 
"  Dear  Albert ! "  said  Beauchamp. 
Bat  this  sudden  and  factitious  joy  soon  forsook  tha 
young  man,  and  was  succeeded  by  still  greater  griel 

**  Well,"  said  Beauchamp^  '*  what  still  oppresses  you, 
my  iiiendl" 

''I  am  broken-hearted,"  said  Albert.  "Listen,  Beau- 
champ  !  I  cannot  thus  in  a  moment  relinquish  the  re- 
spect, the  confidence,  and  pride  with  which  a  father's 
untamisbed  name  inspires  a  son.  Oh,  Beauchamp,  Beau- 
ehampi  how  shall  I  now  approach  minel  Shall  I  draw 
Ixick  my  forehead  from  his  embrace,  or  withhold  my  hand 
from  hisi  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  men.  Ah,  my 
mother,  my  poor  mother ! "  said  Albert,  gazing  through 
his  tears  at  his  mother's  portrait ;  ''  if  you  have  known 
this,  how  much  must  you  have  suffered !  " 

"Come,"  said  Beauchamp,  taking  both  his  hands,  "take 
courage,  my  Mend." 

"  Bat  how  came  that  first  note  inserted  in  your  journal  1 
Behind  all  this  there  is  an  unknown  hatred,  an  invisible 
enemy." 

"The  more  must  you  fortify  yourself,  Albert.  Let  no 
trace  of  emotion  be  visible  on  your  countenance;  bear 
your  grief  as  the  cloud  bears  within  it  ruin  and  death,  —  a 
£ital  secret^  known  only  when  the  storm  bursts.  Go,  my 
fiiendy  reserve  your  strength  for  the  moment  when  the 
ersah  shall  come." 
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*' Yon  think,  then,  all  is  not  over  yetY**  said  Albflrt^ 
hoTTor«trickea. 

*'I  think  nothing,  mj  friend ;  but  all  things  aie  poaan 
hie.     By  the  way  —  ** 

'<  What)"  said  Albert,  seeing  Beanchamp  hesitated. 

'*  Are  you  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Dang}ai8  %  ** 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  now  1 " 

"  Because  in  my  opinion  the  ruptnze  or  fulfihnent  of 
this  engagement  is  connected  with  the  matter  which  at 
this  moment  engages  our  attention." 

"Howf*  said  Albert,  whose  brow  reddened;  "ycm 
think  that  M.  Danglars — " 

"  I  ask  you  only  how  your  engagement  stands  1  Fray 
put  no  construction  on  my  words  which  I  do  not  mean 
they  should  conyey,  and  give  them  no  undue  weight*** 

**  No/'  said  Albert ;  "  the  engagement  is  broken  off/* 

*' Weill**  said  Beanchamp.  Then,  seeing  the  youQg 
man  was  about  to  relapse  into  melancholy,  **  Let  ua  go 
out^  Albert,"  said  he ;  "a  ride  in  the  wood  in  the  pba^ 
ton,  or  on  honeback,  will  refresh  you.  We  will  then 
return  to  breakfast,  and  you  shall  attend  to  your  affiiir% 
and  I  to  mine." 

'<  Willingly,"  said  Albert ;  ''  but  let  us  walk.  I  think  a 
little  exertion  would  do  me  good.** 

The  two  friends  walked  out  on  the  boulerard.  Whea 
arrived  at  the  Madeleine,  '*  Since  we  are  out^"  said  Bean* 
champ,  ''  let  us  call  on  M.  de  Monte  Cristo ;  he  is  admir* 
ably  qualified  to  reyive  one's  spirits,  because  he  never  asks 
questions ;  and  in  my  opinion  those  who  ask  no  questions 
are  the  best  comforters." 

" Gladly,"  said  Albert.    ''I  love  him ;  let  na  calL** 
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Mo5TB  Cbisto  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  on  seeing  the 
two  joung  men  together.  ''  Ah,  ah  1 "  said  he^  "  I  hope 
all  18  over,  explained,  and  settled." 

^Tes,"  «aid  Beauchamp;  "the  ahsuxd  reports  have 
died  away.  And  should  they  be  renewed,  I  would  he  the 
fiist  to  oppose  them ;  so  let  us  speak  no  more  of  it." 

"  Albert  will  tell  yon,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  I  gave 
him  the  same  adylce.  Look/'  added  he,  "  I  am  finishing 
the  most  execrable  morning's  work/' 

"  What  is  it  1 "  said  Albert ;  **  arranging  your  papers^ 
^yparently/' 

"  My  papers,  thank  Gody  no!  my  papers  are  all  in  capital 
order,  because  I  have  none ;  but  M.  Cavalcanti's." 

"M.  Cavalcanti's  1 "  asked  Beauchamp. 

''Tes;  do  you  not  know  that  this  is  a  young  man 
whom  the  count  is  introducing  1"  said  Morceif. 

**  Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other,"  replied 
Uonte  Cristo;  "I  introduce  no  one,  and  certainly  not 
IL  Cavalcanti." 

**  And  who,"  continued  Albert,  with  a  forced  smile, ''  is  to 
isany  Mademoiselle  Danglars  in  my  place,  which,  my  dear 
Beauchamp^  as  you  may  well  imagine,  grieves  me  cruelly." 

"  What  1  Cavalcanti  is  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  1"  asked  Beauchamp. 

«  Certainly  1  do  you  come  horn  the  end  of  the  world  t" 
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said  Monte  Cristo.    **  Yon,  a  jooznalist,  the  hnaband  o£ 
Benown !  it  is  the  talk  of  all  Paris." 

*^  And  yooy  County  have  made  this  match  1 "  asked 
Beauchamp. 

*^1%  Silence,  Monsieur  the  News-man,  do  not  spread 
that  report.  I  make  a  match  I  No,  you  do  not  know  me ! 
I  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  all  in  my  power  to  oppose  it" 

*^  Ah  !  I  understand,"  said  Beauchamp,  '^  on  our  friend 
Albert's  account." 

'^  On  my  account  ?**  said  the  young  man ;  *^  oh,  no,  in- 
deed I  The  count  will  do  me  the  justice  to  assert  that  I  hare, 
on  the  contrary,  always  entreated  him  to  break  off  my  en- 
gagement ;  and  happily  it  is  ended.  The  count  pretends  I 
have  not  him  to  thank ;  so  be  it,  —  I  will  erect,  like  the 
ancients,  an  altar  Deo  igiioto** 

**  Listen,"  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  it,  for  I  am  at  variance  both  with  the  father-in-law 
and  with  the  young  man;  there  is  only  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie,  —  who  appears  but  little  charmed  with  the 
thoughts  of  matrimony,  —  who,  seeing  how  little  I  was 
disposed  to  persuade  her  to  renounce  her  dear  liberty, 
retains  any  affection  for  me.'' 

''And  do  you  say  this  wedding  is  at  handt" 

''  Oh,  yes,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say.  I  do  not  know 
the  young  man  ;  he  is  said  to  be  of  good  fomily  and  rich, 
but  to  me  these  are  mere  rumors.  I  have  repeated  this  to 
M.  Danglars  till  I  am  tired,  but  he  is  fascinated  with  his 
Lucquois.  I  have  even  informed  him  of  a  circumstance  I 
consider  very  serious  :  the  young  man  was  either  changed 
by  his  nurse,  stolen  by  gypsies,  or  lost  by  his  tutor,  I 
scarcely  know  which.  But  I  do  know  his  fiither  lost  sight 
of  him  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  what  he  did  during  these 
ten  years,  God  only  knows.  Well,  all  that  was  useless. 
They  have  commissioned  me  to  write  to  the  migor  to  de- 
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maud  papeis ;  and  here  thej  are.  I  send  them,  but  like 
Pilate,  washing  my  hands." 

*'  And  what  does  Mademoiselle  d'Annilly  saj  to  you,'' 
asked  Beauchamp,  "  for  robbing  her  of  her  pupil  ?  ** 

"  Forsooth  I  I  know  not ;  but  I  understand  she  is  going 
to  Italy.  Madame  Danglars  asked  me  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  the  impresari ;  I  gave  her  a  few  lines  for 
the  director  of  the  Yalle  Theatre,  who  is  under  some  obli- 
gation to  me.  But  what  is  the  matter,  Albert  ?  you  look 
dull;  are  you,  after  all,  unconsciously  in  love  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Eugenie  1" 

'^  I  am  not  aware  of  it,"  said  Albert,  with  a  sorrowful 
smile. 

Beauchamp  turned  to  look  at  some  paintings. 

"  But,"  continued  Monte  Cristo,  "  you  are  not  in  your 
usual  spirits.    Come,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  %  speak ! " 

*^  I  have  a  headache,"  said  Albert. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  viscount,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  '^  I  have 
an  infallible  remedy  to  propose  to  you,  —  a  remedy  which 
has  succeeded  with  me  every  time  that  I  have  met  with  any 
annoyance." 

"What  is  it!" 

"  A  change." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Albert. 

**  Tes ;  and  as  I  am  just  now  excessively  annoyed,  I 
shall  go  from  home.     Shall  we  go  together?" 

"You  annoyed.  Count  1"  said  Beauchamp ;  "and  by 
whati" 

"  Pardieu  /  you  think  very  lightly  of  it ;  I  should  like 
to  see  you  with  a  criminal  process  preparing  in  your  house." 

"  What  criminal  process)  " 

"  The  one  M.  de  Yillefort  is  preparing  against  my  amia- 
ble assassin,  —  some  brigand  escaped  from  the  galleys^ 

apparently." 
vou  m.— 10 
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'^Trae,"  said  Beancbamp;  ^'I  saw  it  in  the  papem. 
Who  is  this  Caderonsse  ? " 

*'  Some  provincialy  it  appears.  M.  de  Yillefort  heard  of 
him  at  Marseilles,  and  M.  Dangburs  recollects  having  seen 
him.  Consequently,  M.  le  Procnienr  da  roi  is  yexy  act- 
ive in  the  afiair,  and  the  prefect  of  police  very  much  in- 
terested; and  thanks  to  that  interest,  for  which  I  am 
very  grateful,  they  send  me  all  the  rohbers  of  Paris  and 
the  neighborhood,  under  pretence  of  their  being  Cade- 
rousse's  murderers.  So  that  in  three  months,  if  this  con- 
tinue, every  robber  and  assassin  in  France  will  have  the 
plan  of  my  house  at  his  finger^s  end.  I  am  resolved  to  de- 
sert them  and  to  go  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  earth, 
and  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  accompany  me^  Viscount* 

«  WiUingly." 

"Then  it  is  settled  1" 

"  Yes,  but  where  1 " 

"  I  have  told  you,  —  where  the  air  is  pure,  where  every 
sound  soothes,  where  one  is  sure  to  be  humbled,  however 
proud  may  be  his  nature.  I  like  that  humiliation,  —  I,  who 
have  been  called  master  of  the  universe,  like  Augustus.'^ 

"  But  where  are  you  really  going  1 " 

"  To  the  sea.  Viscount,  to  the  sea.  You  know  I  am  a 
sailor.  I  was  rocked  when  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  old 
Ocean,  and  on  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  Amphitrite; 
I  have  sported  with  the  green  mantle  of  the  one  and  the 
azure  robe  of  the  other.  I  love  the  sea  as  a  mistress,  and 
pine  if  I  do  not  often  see  her." 

"  Let  us  go.  Count" 

"To  the  seal" 

"Yes.'* 

^  You  accept  my  proposal  1 " 

"  I  do." 

"Well,  Viscounty  there  will  be  in  my  courtyard  this 
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evening  a  good  travelling  britzska,  with  four  post-horseRy 
In  which  one  maj  lest  as  in  a  bed.  M.  fieaucbamp,  it 
holds  four  veiy  well,  will  you  accompany  ust" 

^  Thank  you,  I  have  just  retomed  from  the  sea.'' 

'*  What  I  you  have  been  to  the  sea  1 " 

''Tee;  I  have  just  made  a  little  ezcnision  to  the 
Borromei  Islands." 

"  What  of  that  ?  come  with  us,"  said  Albert. 

**  No,  dear  Morcerf ;  you  know  I  only  refuse  when  the 
thing  is  impossible.  Besides,  it  is  important/'  added  he, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  that  I  should  remain  in  Paris  just  now  to 
watch  the  paper." 

**  Ah  I  you  are  a  good  and  an  excellent  friend/'  said 
Albert.  **  Yes,  you  are  right ;  watch,  watch,  Beauchamp^ 
and  try  to  discover  the  enemy  who  has  made  this  dis- 
closure.'* 

Albert  and  Beauchamp  parted;  the  last  pressure  of 
their  hands  expressed  what  their  tongues  could  not  before 
a  stranger. 

''Beauchamp  is  a  worthy  fellow,"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
when  the  journalist  was  gone  ;  "  is  he  not,  Albert  1 " 

''Tes,  and  a  sincere  friend;  I  love  him  devotedly. 
But  now  we  are  alone,  although  it  is  immaterial  to  me^ 
where  are  we  going  1 " 

**  Into  Normandy,  if  you  like." 

"  Delightful ;  shall  we  be  quite  retired,  —  no  society, 
no  neighbors  1" 

''Our  companions  will  be  riding-horses,  dogs  to  hunt 
with,  and  a  fishing-boat." 

"Exactly  what  I  wish  for ;  I  will  apprise  my  mother  of 
my  intention,  and  return  to  you.'^ 

*'  But  will  you  be  allowed  to  go  into  Normandy  t " 

"  I  may  go  where  I  please." 

**  Tes,  I  am  aware  you  may  go  alone,  since  I  once  met 
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you  io  Italy  -—  but  to  accompany  the  mysterious  Monte 
Cristor' 

"  You  foiget^  County  that  I  have  often  told  yon  of  the 
deep  interest  my  mother  takes  in  you." 

"  ^  Woman  is  fickle/  said  Francis  L ;  *  woman  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea/  said  Shakespeare.  The  one  was  a  great 
king^  the  other  a  great  poet;  and  both  of  them  should 
know  woman." 

''  Yes,  woman ;  but  my  mother  is  not  wonian^  she  is  a 
woman." 

"  Will  you  pardon  a  poor  foreigner  for  not  understand- 
ing fully  the  subtleties  of  your  language  t" 

**  I  mean  that  my  mother  is  slow  in  bestowing  regard, 
but  when  once  accorded,  it  is  forever." 

"  Ah,  indeed/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  sighing ;  "  and  do  you 
think  that  she  does  me  the  honor  to  regard  me  otherwise 
than  with  complete  indifference  ?  " 

''  Listen  I  I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  yoa 
must  be  a  man  very  wonderful,  and  very  superior." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Yes,  for  my  mother  is  so  absorbed  by  the  interest  yoa 
have  excited,  that  when  I  am  with  her  she  speaks  of  no 
one  else." 

"And  does  she  endeavor  to  make  you  distrust  that 
Manfred  r' 

*'  On  the  contrary,  she  says, '  Morcerf,  I  believe  the  count 
to  be  a  noble  man ;  try  to  gain  his  esteem.'  ** 

Monte  Cristo  turned  away  his  eyes  and  sighed ;  "  Ah, 
indeed  !  '^  he  said. 

"  You  see,  then,**  said  Albert,  *'  that  instead  of  object- 
ing to  my  journey,  she  will  heartily  approve  it,  since  it  is 
in  the  line  of  the  advice  she  gives  me  every  day." 

''Adieu,  then,  until  five  o'clock;  be  punctual^  and  we 
shall  arrive  at  twelve  or  one/' 
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"AtTrfportl^ 

**  Yea ;  or  in  the  neighborboocL" 

"  Bat  can  we  travel  forty-eight  leagues  in  eight  honis  f  ** 

^'EaaUy,''  eaid  Monte  Gnsto. 

"  Ton  are  certainly  a  worker  of  wonders ;  you  will  soon 
not  only  surpass  the  railway,  which  would  not  he  yeiy 
difficulty  in  France  especially,  but  even  the  telegraph.** 

"Meanwhile,  Viscount,  since  we  cannot  perform  the 
journey  in  less  than  seven  or  eight  hours,  he  punctuaL" 

**  Do  not  fear,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  ready.** 

Albert  took  his  departure.  Monte  Cristo  had  smiled  as 
he  nodded  to  Albert,  then  remained  a  moment  absorbed 
in  deep  meditation.  Then,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  as  if  to  dispel  his  reveiy,  he  rang  the  bell  twice, 
and  Bertuccio  entered.  ''  Bertuccio,"  said  he^  '^  I  intend 
going  this  evening  to  Normandy,  instead  of  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day;  you  will  have  sufficient  time  before  five 
o'clock.  Despatch  a  messenger  to  apprise  the  grooms  at 
the  first  station.    M.de  Morcerf  will  accompany  me.    Gk)." 

Bertuccio  obeyed,  and  a  courier  hastened  to  Pontoise  to 
say  that  the  travelling-carriage  would  arrive  at  six  o'clock. 
From  Pontoise  another  express  was  sent  to  the  next  stage, 
and  in  six  hours  all  the  horses  stationed  on  the  road  were 
ready.  Before  his  departure,  the  count  went  to  Hayd^e's 
apartment^  told  her  his  intention,  and  resigned  everything 
to  her  care. 

Albert  was  punctual.  The  journey,  gloomy  at  first, 
soon  became  interesting  through  the  physical  effect  of 
speed.     Morcerf  had  no  idea  of  such  rapidity. 

"Truly,**  said  Monte  Cristo,  "with  your  post-horses 
going  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues  an  hour,  and  that  absurd 
law  that  one  traveller  shall  not  pass  another  without  per- 
mission,  so  that  an  invalid  or  ill-tempered  traveller  may 
detain  those  who  are  well  and  active,  it  is  impossible  to 
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move.  I  escape  this  annoyance  by  tiaTellmg  with  my  own 
postilion  and  horses ;  do  I  not,  Alit '' 

The  count  pat  his  head  oat  of  the  window  and  whis- 
tledy  and  the  horses  appeared  to  fly.  The  carriage  rolled 
with  a  thundering  noise  over  the  pavement;  and  every 
one  turned  to  notice  the  dazzling  meteor.  Ali,  smiling, 
repeated  the  sound|  grasped  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  urged  on  his  horses,  whose  beautiful  manes  floated  in 
the  breeze.  This  child  of  the  desert  was  in  his  element* 
and  with  his  black  fiBLce  and  sparkling  eyes^  appeared,  in 
the  cloud  of  dust  he  raised,  like  the  genius  of  the  simoom 
and  the  god  of  the  hurricane. 

**l  never  knew  till  now  the  delight  of  speed,**  said 
Morcerf ;  and  the  last  cloud  disappeared  from  his  brow. 
^  But  where  the  devil  do  you  get  such  horses  f  Are  they 
made  to  order)'* 

**  Precisely,"  said  the  count  **  Six  years  ago  I  bought 
in  Hungary  a  famous  stallion  celebrated  for  speed,  — cost- 
ing I  don't  know  how  much ;  Bertuccio  paid.  The  thirty- 
two  horses  that  we  shall  use  to-night  are  his  progeny; 
they  are  all  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  star 
upon  the  forehead." 

**  It  is  wonderful  I  but  what  do  you  do,  County  with  all 
these  horses  1 " 

'*  You  see,  I  travel  with  them." 

"  But  you  are  not  always  travelling.^* 

**  When  I  no  longer  require  them,  Bertuccio  will  sell 
them;  and  he  expects  to  realize  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
livres  by  the  sale.** 

**  But  no  monarch  in  Europe  will  be  wealthy  enough  to 
purchase  them.** 

**  Then  he  will  sell  them  to  aome  Eastern  Tiaei^  who 
will  empty  his  coffers  to  purchase  them,  and  refill  them  by 
applying  the  bastinado  to  his  subjects." 
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*'  County  may  I  suggest  one  idea  to  joul" 

"  Certainly." 

**  It  IB  that  next  to  jou,  Beitoccio  most  be  the  richest 
private  pexson  in  Europe." 

**  You  are  miBtaken,  Viscount ;  I  am  sure  that  if  you 
empty  Bertuccio's  pockets  you  will  not  find  the  value  of 
ten  sons." 

**  Then  he  must  be  a  wonder.  My  dear  count,  if  you 
tell  me  many  more  marvellous  things,  I  warn  you  I  shall 
not  believe  them." 

" I  countenance  nothing  that  is  marvellous,  Albert;  tell 
me,  why  does  a  steward  rob  his  master)" 

"  Because,  I  suppose,  it  is  his  nature  to  do  so^  for  the 
love  of  robbing." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  it  is  because  he  has  a  wife  and 
family,  and  ambitious  desires  for  himself  and  them.  Also 
because  he  is  not  sure  of  always  retaining  his  situation, 
and  wishes  to  provide  for  the  future.  Now,  M.  Bertuo- 
do  is  alone  in  the  world ;  he  uses  my  property  without 
accounting  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  He  is  sure  never 
to  leave  my  service." 

"Whyf* 

**  Because  I  should  never  get  a  better." 

**  You  are  begging  the  question,  and  are  still  dealing  in 
probabilities." 

'^Oh,  not  at  all;  I  deal  in  certainties.  He  is  the 
best  servant  over  whom  you  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death." 

"  Do  you  possess  that  right  over  Bertuccio  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  count,  coldly. 

There  are  words  which  dose  a  conversation  as  if  with 
an  iron  door;  such  was  the  count's  "yes."  The  whole 
journey  was  performed  with  equal  rapidity ;  the  thirty-two 
horses,  divided  into  eight  relays,  made  the  forty-seven 
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leagues  in  eight  honis.  They  airived  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  at  the  gate  of  a  beautiful  park.  The  potter  was 
up,  and  held  the  gate  open ;  he  had  been  notified  by  the 
groom  of  the  last  stage.  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning 
Morcerf  was  conducted  to  his  apartments,  where  a  bath 
and  supper  were  prepared.  The  servant  who  had  trayelled 
at  the  back  of  the  carriage  waited  on  him ;  Baptistin,  who 
had  ridden  in  front,  attended  the  counl  Albert  bathed^ 
took  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed.  All  night  he  was 
lulled  by  the  melancholy  noise  of  the  swell  of  the  sea. 
On  rising,  he  went  to  his  window,  opened  it^  and  found 
himself  on  a  small  terrace,  where  before  him  was  the  sea, 
-—that  is  to  say,  immensity,  — and  behind  him  a  pretty 
park  bounded  by  a  small  forest  In  a  creek  lay  a  little 
sloop,  of  narrow  beam  and  with  high  masts,  bearing  on 
its  flag  the  Monte  Cristo  arms,  which  were  a  mountain,  or, 
on  a  sea,  azure,  with  a  cross,  gules,  on  the  shield*  This 
device  might  contain  allusion  to  the  name ''  Monte  Cristo," 
suggesting  Calvary,  which  the  passion  of  our  Lord  has 
made  a  mountain  more  precious  than  gold,  and  to  the  in- 
famous cross  which  his  divine  blood  has  made  sacred,  or 
to  some  personal  experience  of  suffering  and  regeneration 
shrouded  in  this  man's  mysterious  past.  Around  the 
sloop  lay  a  number  of  small  fishing-boats  belonging  to  the 
fishermen  of  the  neighboring  village,  like  humble  subjects 
awaiting  orders  from  their  queen.  There,  as  in  every  spot 
where  Monte  Cristo  stopped,  if  but  for  two  days,  all  was 
comfort ;  life  became  easy. 

Albert  found  in  his  ante-room  two  guns,  with  all  the 
accoutrements  for  hunting ;  a  higher  room,  on  the  ground- 
floor  contained  all  the  ingenious  instruments  which  the 
English -« good  fishermen,  because  patient  and  idle  — 
have  not  yet  persuaded  the  routine  fishermen  of  France 
to  adopt    The  day  passed  in  pursuing  those  exercises^  in 
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which  Monte  Cristo  excelled ;  they  killed  a  dozen  pheae- 
ants  in  the  park,  caught  as  many  trout  in  the  stream, 
dined  in  a  turret  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  took  tea  in 
the  lihrary. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Alhert^  completely 
tired  with  the  exerciser  which  appeared  sport  to  Moute 
Cristo,  was  sleeping  in  an  armchair  near  the  window, 
while  the  count  was  designing  with  his  architect  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory  in  his  house,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse 
at  foil  speed  on  the  high-road  made  Albert  look  up.  He 
was  disagreeably  surprised  to  see  in  the  courtyard  his  own 
waUi  de  ehambre^  whom  he  had  not  ordered  to  follow  him, 
lest  he  should  inconvenience  Monte  Cristo. 

^  Florentin  here ! "  cried  he,  starting  up.  '*  Is  my  mother 
mt"  And  he  hastened  to  the  door.  Monte  Cristo  watched 
him  ;  he  saw  him  approach  the  valet,  who  diew  a  small 
sealed  parcel  firom  his  pocket  containing  a  newspaper  and 
a  letter.  ^  From  whom  is  this  1 "  said  he,  eagerly. 
^  From  M.  Beauchamp,"  replied  Florentin. 
«  Did  he  send  you  %  " 

**  Tes,  Monsieur ;  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  house, 
gave  me  money  for  my  journey,  procured  a  horse,  and 
made  me  promise  not  to  stop  till  I  had  rejoined  you.  I 
have  come  in  fifteen  hours." 

Albert  opened  the  letter,  shuddering.  On  reading  the 
fiist  lines,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  and  seized  the  paper. 
Suddenly  his  sight  became  dim,  his  legs  sank  under  him, 
and  he  would  have  fedlen  had  not  Florentin  supported 
him. 

^  Poor  young  man  1  **  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  low 
voice ;  ''  it  is  then  true  that  the  sin  of  the  &thers  shall 
&11  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

Meanwhile  Albert  had  revived ;  and  continuing  to  read, 
he  threw  hack  his  hair  upon  his  head  moist  with  perspiration. 
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and  crasliing  in  Ids  hands  the  letter  and  paper,  he  aaid, 
'Tlorentin,  is  your  horse  fit  to  return  immediatel j  t  * 

"  It  is  a  poor  lame  post-horse." 

*'  In  what  state  was  the  house  when  you  left  t " 

''All  was  quiet;  hut  on  returning  from  M.  Beauchamp'a^ 
I  found  Madame  in  tears.  She  had  sent  for  me  to  know 
when  you  would  return.  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  for 
joxx,  hy  direction  of  M.  Beauchamp;  she  first  extended 
her  arms  to  prevent  me,  but  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
*  Yes,  go,  Florentin,'  said  she,  *  and  let  him  return.' " 

**  Yes,  my  mother,"  said  Albert,  **  1  will  return,  and  woe 
to  the  infamous  wretch !    But  first  I  must  take  leave  -^  " 

He  returned  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  Monte  Crista 
He  was  no  longer  the  same  man ;  five  minutes  had  wrought 
a  sad  change  in  him.  He  had  gone  out  in  his  usual  con- 
dition, but  returned  with  a  trembling  voice,  a  feverish  look, 
a  threatening  eye,  and  a  tottering  step.  **  Count,"  said  he, 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  which  I  would  £^adlj 
have  enjoyed  longer,  but  I  must  return  to  Paris." 

<'  What  has  happened  t " 

"  A  great  misfortune,  more  important  to  me  than  life. 
Question  me  not^  I  pray  you,  but  lend  me  a  horse." 

"  My  stables  are  at  your  command.  Viscount ;  but  yoa 
will  kill  yourself  by  riding  on  horseback.  Take  a  post- 
chaise  or  a  carriage." 

'*  No,  it  would  delay  me,  and  I  need  that  fiitigue  which 
you  fear  for  me ;  it  will  do  me  good." 

Albert  took  a  few  steps,  turning  round  like  a  man  bit 
by  a  bullet,  and  fell  on  a  chair  near  the  door.  Monte 
Cristo  did  not  observe  this  second  weakness ;  he  was  ai 
the  window,  calling,  ''Ali,  a  horse  for  M.  de  Moroerfl 
quick,  he  is  in  a  hurry  I  " 

These  words  restored  Albeit ;  he  darted  ficom  the  room, 
followed  bytheoount    ^  Thank  you  I "  cried  he,  thiowiqg 
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himself  into  the  saddle.  "  Retam  as  soon  as  jou  can, 
Floientin.  Must  I  use  any  paas-woid  to  procure  a 
boraet" 

"  Only  dismount  from  the  horse  you  ride ;  another  will 
he  immediately  saddled." 

Albert  hesitated  a  moment  **  You  will  think  my  de- 
parture strange  and  foolish,"  said  the  young  man.  "  You 
do  not  know  how  a  few  lines  in  a  newspaper  may  plunge 
a  man  into  despair.  WeH,**  he  added,  throwing  down  to 
him  the  paper,  ''read  this,  but  only  after  I  have  gone, 
that  you  may  not  witness  my  shame." 

While  the  count  picked  up  the  paper,  Albert  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  started  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
The  count  watched  him  with  a  feeling  of  compassion,  and 
when  he  had  completely  disappeared,  read  as  follows  :  — • 

**  The  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Ali,  Pacha  of  Janina, 
alladed  to  three  weeks  since  in  '  L'lmpartial,'  who  not  only 
Borrendered  the  castle  of  Janina,  but  sold  his  benefactor  to  the 
Turks,  styled  himself  truly  at  that  time  Femand,  as  our  hon- 
orable brother  states  ;  but  he  has  since  added  to  his  Christian 
name  a  title  of  nobility  and  a  family  name.  He  now  caUs 
himself  the  Comte  de  Morcerf,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.'' 

Thus  this  terrible  secret,  which  Beauchamp  had  so  gen- 
erously destroyed,  appeared  again  as  an  armed  phantom ; 
and  another  paper,  cruelly  informed,  had  published,  two 
days  after  Albert's  departure  for  Normandy,  the  few  lines 
which  had  almost  distracted  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  TRIAL. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  moming  Albert  feU  like  a  thunder- 
bolt at  Beauchamp's  door.  The  vcUet  de  chambre  had  te- 
ceived  orden  to  introduce  him  into  his  master's  room, 
who  was  just  then  bathing.     **  Well  i "  said  Albert 

**  Welly  m  J  poor  friend/'  replied  Beauchamp,  '*  I  expected 
you." 

**  Here  I  am.  I  will  not  tell  you,  Beauchamp,  that  I 
think  you  are  too  flEiithful  and  too  kind  to  have  spoken  of 
that  to  any  one,  —  no,  my  friend.  Besides,  your  having 
sent  for  me  is  a  proof  of  your  affection.  So,  without  losing 
time,  tell  me,  have  you  the  slightest  idea  whence  this  ter- 
rible blow  proceeds  f " 

''  I  will  tell  you  at  once  in  two  words.'* 

'*  But  first  tell  me  all  the  particulars  of  this  shameful 
plot" 

Beauchamp  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  young  man,  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  grief,  the  following  £su;ts  :  Two 
days  previously,  the  article  had  appeared  in  another  paper, 
"  L'Impartial,''  and  what  was  more  serious,  one  that  was 
well  known  as  a  government  organ.  Beauchamp  was  break- 
fasting when  he  read  the  passsge ;  he  sent  immediately  for 
a  cabriolet,  and  without  finishing  his  break&st,  hastened 
to  the  publisher's  office.  Although  professing  principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  editor  of  the  accus- 
ing paper,  Beauchamp,  as  it  sometimes,  we  may  say  often 
happens,  was  his  intimate  friend.    The  editor  was  reading 
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with  apparent  delight  a  leading  article  in  the  same  paper, 
on  beet-root  sagar,  piohably  a  composition  of  hia  own. 

**  Ah,  pardieu  !  "  said  Beanchamp,  '^  with  the  paper  in 
your  hand,  my  friend,  I  need  not  tell  you  the  cause  of  my 
visit." 

"  Are  you,  perchance^  concerned  in  the  sugar  question  1 " 
asked  the  editor  of  the  ministerial  paper. 

^  No,"  replied  Beauchamp,  "  I  have  not  considered  the 
question ;  a  totally  different  subject  interests  me." 

"What  is  itr 

''The  article  relative  to  MoTcer£'' 

''  Indeed  1    Is  it  not  a  curious  afhir  \  ** 

"  So  curious  that  I  think  you  are  running  a  great  risk 
of  a  prosecution  for  defamation  of  character." 

**  Not  at  all ;  we  have  received  with  the  information 
an  the  requisite  proofs^  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  M. 
de  Moroerf  will  not  raise  his  voice  against  us.  Besides^ 
it  is  rendering  a  service  to  one's  country  to  denounce 
those  wretched  criminals  who  are  unworthy  of  the  honor 
bestowed  on  them." 

Beauchamp  remained  thunderstruck.  ^  Who,  then,  has 
■o  correctly  informed  you  1 "  he  asked.  ^  Yoit  my  paper, 
which  had  started  the  subject,  has  been  obliged  to  stop 
lor  want  of  proof;  and  yet  we  are  more  interested  than 
you  in  exposing  M.  de  Morcerf^  as  he  is  a  peer  of  France, 
and  we  are  of  the  opposition." 

'^  Oh !  it  is  very  simple.  We  have  not  run  after  the 
scandal ;  it  came  to  us.  A  man  arrived  yesterday  from 
Janina,  bringing  the  formidable  bundle ;  and  as  we  hesi- 
tated to  publish  the  accusatory  article  he  told  us  that 
upon  our  refusal  the  article  would  appear  in  some  other 
paper." 

Beauchamp  understood  that  nothing  lemaiued  but  to 
submit,  and  left  the/offioe  to  despatch  a  courier  to  Mor* 
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cer£    Bat  he  had  been  unable  to  Bend  to  Albert  infor- 
mation of  the  following  events,  which  had  oocnrred  after 
the  messengei^s  departoie:    On  that  day  a  great  ag:itap 
tion  was  manifest  in  the  Chamber  of  Peen  among  the 
usually  calm  groups  of  the  noble  assembly.    Eyeiy  one 
had  arriyed  almost  before  the  usual  hour,  and  was  con- 
versing  on  the  ominous  event  which  would  occupy  pub- 
lic attention  and  fix  it  upon  one  of  the  best  known 
members  of  the  illustrious  body.     Some  were  perusini^ 
the  article^  others  making  comments  and  recalling  circum- 
stances which  gave  precision  to  the  chaigea.     The  count 
"was  no  fevorite  with  his  colleagues.     Like  all  parvenaa^ 
he  had  been  driven  to  an  excess  of  arrogance  to  maintain 
his  position.  The  old  aristocracy  laughed  at  him ;  the  men 
of  talent  repelled  him ;  and  the  honorable  instinctively 
despised  him.     The  count  was  in  the  wretched  situation 
of  a  sacrificial  victim.     Once  designated  for  the  sacrifice 
by  the  finger  of  God^  every  one  was  ready  to  cry  oat 
at  him. 

The  Comte  de  Morcerf  alone  was  ignorant  of  "what 
was  occurring.  He  did  not  take  the  paper  containing  the 
defamatoiy  news,  and  had  passed  the  morning  in  writing 
letters  and  in  tiying  a  horse.  He  arrived  therefore  at 
his  usual  hour,  with  an  arrogant  look  and  insolent  de- 
meanor j  he  alighted,  passed  through  the  corridon,  and 
entered  the  house  without  observing  the  hesitation  of  the 
doorkeepers  or  the  coolness  of  his  colleagues.  The  ses- 
sion had  been  opened  half  an  hour  before  his  arrival.  AV 
though  the  count  -» ignorant,  as  we  have  said,  of  all  that 
vraa  taking  place  —  showed  no  change  in  his  manner  and 
bearing,  his  manner  and  bearing  seemed  to  all  more  pre- 
sumptuous than  usual ;  and  his  presence  on  the  occasion 
appeared  so  aggressive  to  that  assembly,  jealous  of  its 
honor,  that  all  regarded  it  as  an  impropriety,  many  as  a 
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defiance,  and  some  as  an  insult.  Evidently,  the  entire 
Chamber  was  eager  to  begin  the  debate.  Every  one  held 
the  accosing  paper;  but  as  usual  no  one  liked  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  attack.  At  length 
an  honorable  peer,  MorcerTs  acknowledged  enemy,  as- 
cended the  tribune  with  that  solemnity  which  announced 
that  the  expected  moment  had  arrived.  There  was  an 
imposing  silence ;  Morcerf  alone  knew  not  why  such  pro- 
found attention  was  given  to  an  orator  who  was  not  al- 
ways listened  to  with  so  much  complacency.  The  count 
paid  no  special  attention  to  the  introduction,  in  which  the 
speaker  announced  that  his  communication  would  be  of 
so  vital  importance  that  it  demanded  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  the  House ;  but  at  the  names  Janina  and  Colonel 
Femand  he  turned  so  horribly  pale  that  every  member 
shuddered  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him.  Moml  wounds 
have  this  peculiarity, -» they  conceal  themselves  but  never 
dose ;  always  painful,  always  ready  to  bleed  when  touched, 
they  remain  fresh  and  open  in  the  heart 

The  article  having  been  read  during  this  painful  silence, 
disturbed  only  by  a  universal  shudder,  which  ceased  im- 
mediately when  the  orator  resumed,  he  stated  his  scruples 
snd  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  was  the  honor  of  M. 
de  Morcerf,  and  that  of  the  whole  House,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  defend,  by  provoking  a  debate  on  those  personal 
questions  always  so  warmly  agitated.  He  concluded  by 
calling  for  an  examination,  which  might  confound  the  cal- 
umnious report  before  it  had  time  to  spread,  and  restore 
M.  de  Morcerf  to  the  position  he  had  long  held  in  public 
opinion. 

Morcerf  was  so  overwhelmed  by  this  great  and  unex- 
pected calamity  that  he  could  scarcely  stammer  a  few  words 
as  he  looked  round  on  the  assembly  with  a  bewildered 
expression.    This  timidity,  which  might  proceed  from  the 
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astonishment  of  innooence  as  weH  as  the  shame  of  gnill^ 
conciliated  some  in  his  favor, — for  men  who  are  truly  gen- 
erous are  always  ready  to  compassionate  when  the  mislbr> 
tune  of  their  enemy  surpasses  the  extent  of  their  hatred. 
The  president  put  it  to  vote;  and  it  was  decided  thai 
the  examination  should  take  place.  The  count  was  asked 
what  time  he  required  to  prepare  his  defence.  MoroerTs 
courage  had  reTived  when  he  found  himself  still  Hying 
after  this  terrible  blow.  **  My  lords,^  he  answered,  **  it  is 
not  by  time  I  could  repel  the  attack  made  on  me  by  ene- 
mies unknown  to  me,  and  doubtless  hidden  in  obecurity ; 
it  is  immediately,  and  by  a  thunderbolt,  that  I  must  reply 
to  the  flash  of  lightning  which  for  a  moment  startled  me. 
Oh  I  that  I  could,  instead  of  taking  up  this  defence,  shed 
my  last  drop  of  blood  to  prove  to  my  noble  colleagues 
that  I  am  their  equal  in  worth  1 "  These  words  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  behalf  of  the  accused.  ''I  de- 
mand, then,  that  the  examination  shall  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  I  will  furnish  the  house  with  all  neces- 
sary information." 

'^What  day  do  yon  fixl''  asked  the  president 

**  From  to-day  I  am  at  the  disposition  of  the  Chamber,** 
replied  the  count. 

The  president  rang  the  beU.  ''  Is  the  Chamber  of  opiii* 
ion  that  the  examination  should  take  place  to-day  1 " 

**  Tes  ! ''  was  the  nnanimous  answer. 

A  committee  of  twelve  membera  was  chosen  to  exam- 
ine the  evidence  to  be  brought  forward  by  Morcerl  The 
examination  would  begin  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening  in 
the  committee-room ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  adjourn 
it,  it  would  bo  resumed  each  evening  at  the  same  hour. 
Moroerf  asked  leave  to  retire ;  he  had  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments he  had  long  been  ptepazing  against  this  storm^  which 
his  sagacity  had  foreseen* 
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Beanehunp  ralaied  to  the  yomig  man  all  the  details 
which  we  in  oar  tarn  have  now  related ;  but  his  recital 
had,  oTor  oorBy  the  advantage  of  the  animation  of  what  is 
Hving  over  the  coldness  of  what  is  dead.  Albert  listened, 
trembling  now  with  hope,  then  with  anger,  and  then  again 
with  shame,— for  £tom  Beaaohamp's  confidences  he  knew 
that  his  father  was  guilty ;  and  he  asked  himself  how, 
nnoe  he  was  guilty,  he  ccnild  prove  his  innocence.  Beau- 
champ  hesitated  to  continue  his  nairative. 

''What  next!'*  asked  Albert 

''What  next)  My  friend,  you  impose  a  painful  task 
on  me.     Must  you  know  alii" 

'^ Absolutely;  and  rather  from  your  lips  than  anothei^s." 

"Prepare  your  courage^  then ;  for  never  will  you  have 
required  it  more." 

Albert  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  to  try 
bb  strength,  as  a  man  who  is  preparing  to  defend  his 
life  proves  his  shield  and  bends  his  sword.  He  thought 
himself  strong  enough,  for  he  mistook  fever  for  eneigy. 
"  Ptooeed,"  said  he. 

**  The  evening  arrived,''  continued  Beauchamp ;  ^all  Paris 
was  in  expectation.  Many  said  that  your  father  had  only 
to  show  himself  to  confound  the  charge ;  many  others  said 
be  would  not  appear ;  while  some  asserted  that  they  had 
seen  him  start  for  Brossels,  and  others  went  to  the  police- 
office  to  inquire  if  he  had  taken  out  a  passport.  I  used 
ail  my  influence  with  one  of  the  committee,  a  young  peer 
of  my  acquaintance,  to  get  introduced  into  a  sort  of  gal- 
lery. He  called  for  me  at  seven  o'clock,  and  before  any 
one  bad  arrived,  asked  one  of  the  doorkeepers  to  place  me 
in  a  box.  I  was  concealed  by  a  column,  and  might  hope 
to  witness  the  whole  of  the  terrible  scene  which  was  about 
to  take  place.    At  eight  o'clock  all  were  in  their  places, 

and  M.  de  Moroerf  entered  at  the  last  stroke.    He  held 
VOL.  ni.— U 
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some  papers  in  bis  band  ;  bis  countenance  was  calm,  his 
step  firm,  and  bis  dress  bandsome  witbont  ostentation. 
According  to  tbe  ancient  military  coetmne,  bis  coat  was 
buttoned  completely  up  to  tbe  cbin.  His  presence  pro- 
duced a  good  effect  His  committee  was  composed  of  lib- 
eral men,  several  of  wbom  came  forward  to  shake  bands 
witb  bim." 

Albert  felt  bis  beart  bursting  at  tbese  paiticulais ;  bat 
gratitude  mingled  with  bis  sorrow.  He  would  gladly  have 
embraced  those  who  had  given  bis  &tber  this  proof  of 
esteem  at  a  moment  when  his  honor  was  so  powerfully 
attacked. 

**  At  this  moment  one  of  the  doorkeepers  brought  in  a 
letter  for  tbe  president  *  You  have  the  floor,  M.  de  Mor- 
cerf/  said  the  president,  as  be  unsealed  the  letter;  and 
the  count  began  bis  defence,  I  assure  you,  Albert,  in  a 
most  eloquent  and  skilful  manner.  He  produced  docu- 
ments proving  that  the  Yizier  of  Janina  bad  to  tbe  last 
moment  honored  him  with  his  entire  confidence,  since  he 
bad  intrusted  him  with  a  negotiation  of  life  and  death 
witb  the  emperor.  He  produced  tbe  ring,  his  mark  of 
authority,  with  which  Ali  Pacha  generally  sealed  bis  let- 
ters, and  which  the  latter  bad  given  him  that  he  mighty 
on  his  return  at  any  hour  of  tbe  day  or  night,  even  in  bis 
harem  gain  access  to  him.  Unfortunately,  be  said,  tbe 
negotiation  failed ;  and  when  be  returned  to  defend  bis 
benefactor,  he  was  dead.  '  But,'  said  the  county  *  so  great 
was  Ali  Pacha's  confidence  that  on  bia  death-bed  he 
intrusted  bis  fayorite  mistress  and  her  daughter  to  my 
care.*'* 

Albert  started  on  bearing  tbese  words.  Tbe  history  of 
Haydde  recurred  to  him ;  and  he  remembered  what  she 
bad  said  of  that  message  and  the  ring,  and  tbe  manner 
in  which  abe  bad  been  sold  and  made  a  slave.    **  And 
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what  effect  did  this  disoonrae  piodooef  lie  anxiously 
inquired. 

''I  acknowledge  it  affected  me,  and  indeed  all  the 
eommittee  also/'  said  Beanchamp.    ''  Meanwhile,  the  presi- 
dent carelessly  looked  over  the  letter  which  had  heen 
konght  to  him ;  but  the  first  lines  aroused  his  attention. 
He  lead  them  again  and  again ;  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
1L  de  Moicerfy  '  Monsieur  the  Count/  said  he,  *  you  have 
BBid  the  Yizier  of  Janina  had  confided  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  your  care  1 '     *  Yes,  Monsieur/  replied  Morcer^  '  but 
in  that^  like  all  the  iest»  misfortune  pursued  me ;  on  my 
ntoiTD,  Yasiliki  and  her  daughter  Hayd^  had  disappeared.* 
'Did  you  know  themf     'My  intimacy  with  the  pacha 
and  his  unlimited  confidence  in  my  fidelity  had  given 
me  opportunities  to  see  them  more  than  twenty  times.* 
'Have  yon  any  idea  what  became  of  themi'     'Yes, 
Monsieur;  I  heard  they  had  fallen  victims  to  their  sor- 
iDWy  and  perhaps  to  their  poverty.     I  was  not  rich ;  my 
life  was  in  constant  danger.      I  could  not  seek  them,  to 
my  great  regret.'    The  president  frowned  imperceptibly. 
'Gentlemen,' said  he,  'you  have  heard  M.  le  Comte  de 
Moroerf 's  explanations.    Can  you^  Monsieur  the  County 
produce  any  witnesses  to  the  trutb  of  what  you  have 
asBerted  t '     'Alas  1  no,  Monsieur,'  replied  the  count;  'all 
those  who  surrounded  the  vizier,  or  who  knew  me  at 
his  court,  are  either  dead  or  scattered.     Alone,  I  believci 
of  all  my  countrymen,  I  survived  that  dreadful  war.     I 
have  only  the  letters  of  All  Tebelin,  which  I  have  placed 
before  you ;  the  ring,  a  token  of  his  good-will,  which  ia 
here ;  and  lastly,  the  most  convincing  proof  I  can  offer, 
namely,  after  an  anonymous  attack,  the  absence  of  all  wit- 
ness against  my  veracity  and  the  purity  of  my  military 
Hfe.'    A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  assembly ; 
and  at  this  moment^  Albert^  had  nothing  more  occurred. 
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voice  pecnliar  to  the  East  *  But  allow  me  to  saj  you  must 
have  been  veiy  young  then.'  *  I  was  four  yean  old ;  but 
as  those  events  deeply  ooncemed  me,  not  a  single  particu- 
lar has  escaped  my  memory.'  'In  what  manner  could 
those  events  concern  you;  and  who  are  you,  that  they 
should  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  you  t '  '  On 
them  depended  my  father's  life,'  replied  she.  '  I  am  Hay- 
d^e,  the  daughter  of  Ali  Tebelio,  Pacha  of  Janina,  and  of 
Vasilikii  his  beloved  wife.' 

''  The  blush  of  mingled  pride  and  modesty  which  sud- 
denly  sufiused  the  cheeks  of  the  young  woman,  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  eye,  and  her^highly  important  communication, 
produced  an  inexpressible  effect  on  the  assembly.  As  for 
the  count,  he  could  not  have  been  more  overwhelmed  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and  opened  before  him 
an  abyss.  '  Madame,'  replied  the  president,  bowing  with 
profound  respect^ '  allow  me  to  ask  one  question,  — -  it  shall 
be  the  last :  Can  you  prove  the  truth  of  what  you  have 
now  stated  1 ' '  I  can.  Monsieur/  said  Hayd^e,  drawing  from 
under  her  veil  a  satin  satchel  highly  perfumed ;  *  for  here 
is  the  certificate  of  my  birth,  written  by  my  feither  and 
signed  by  his  principal  officers,  and  that  of  my  baptism, 
my  father  having  consented  to  my  being  brought  up  in  my 
mother's  faith.  This  latter  has  been  sealed  by  the  grand 
primate  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus ;  and  lastly  (and  this  is 
doubtless  of  most  importance),  the  certificate  of  the  sale  of 
my  person  and  that  of  my  mother  to  the  Armenian  merchant 
£l-Eobbir,  by  the  French  officer  who  in  his  infamous  bar- 
gain with  the  Porte  had  reserved  as  his  part  of  the  booty 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  his  benefactor,  whom  he  sold  for 
about  four  hundred  thousand  livres.'  A  greenish  paleness 
spread  over  the  count's  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  became  blood- 
shot at  these  teiriUe  imputations,  which  were  listened  to 
by  the  assembly  with  an  ill-foreboding  ailenoa. 
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**  Hayd^Oy  still  calm,  bat  more  thieatening  in  her  tiaii- 
qnillitj  than  another  wotild  have  been  in  anger,  handed  to 
the  president  the  certificate  of  her  aale^  written  in  Arabic 
It  had  been  snpposed  that  some  of  these  papers  might  be 
written  in  the  Arabian,  Bomaic,  or  Turkish  langoages,  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  Chamber  was  in  attendance.  One  of 
the  noble  peers  who  was  familiar  with  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage^ having  studied  it  during  the  sublime  Egyptian  cam- 
paigUi  followed  with  his  eye  as  the  translator  read  aloud : 

'^  I,  El-Kobbir,  a  alaye-merchant,  and  furnisher  of  the  harem 

of  his  HighneaSy  acknowledge  having  received  for  transmiasion 

to  the  sublime  emperor  from  the  French  lord,  Count  of  Monte 

Ciisto,  an  emerald  valued  at  eight  hundred  thousand  livrea,  as 

the  ransom  of  a  young  Christian  slave  of  eleven  years  of  age, 

named  HaydSe,  the  acknowledged  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 

Ali  Tebelin,  Pacha  of  Janina,  and  of  Vaailiki,  his  favorite^  — 

she  having  been  sold  to  me  seven  years  previously,  with  her 

mother,  who  died  on  arriving  at  Constantinople,  by  a  French 

colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Vizier  Ali  Tebelin,  named  Femand 

Mondego.    The  above-mentioned  purchase  was  made  on  Mb 

Highness's  account,who8e  mandate  I  had,  for  the  sum  of  four 

hundred  thousand  livres. 

•*  Qiven  at  Constantinople,  by  authority  of  his  Highness,  in 

the  year  1247  of  the  Hegira. 

"  Signed  El-Kobbou 

^  That  this  record  should  have  all  due  authority,  it  shall 
bear  the  imperial  seal  which  the  vendor  is  bound  to  have 
afl&zed  to  it. 

''  Near  the  merchant's  signature  there  was  indeed  the 
seal  of  the  sublime  emperor.  A  terrible  silence  succeeded 
the  reading  of  this  paper.  The  count  could  only  look ;  and 
his  gase,  fixed  as  if  unconsciously  on  Hayd^  seemed  one 
of  fire  and  blood.  *  Madame,'  said  the  president, '  may  in- 
quiries be  made  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  who  is  now^ 
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I  beliaT6y  in  PariBt'  'Monsieiir/  replied  Hajdie,  'the 
Count  of  Monte  Ciiflto,  my  other  fitther,  has  been  in  Nor* 
mandj  the  last  three  days.*  *  Whoy  then,  has  coanseUed 
you  to  take  this  step,  —  one  for  which  the  eoort  is  deeply 
indebted  to  you,  and  which  is  perfectly  natniml,  consider- 
ing your  birth  and  your  misfortunes  t '  *  Monsieur/  replied 
Hayd^Oy  '  I  have  been  led  to  take  this  step  by  my  self- 
respect  and  by  my  sorrow.  Although  a  Christian,  may 
God  foigive  me  I  I  have  always  sought  to  revenge  my 
illustrious  feither.  Since  I  set  my  foot  in  France,  and 
knew  the  traitor  lived  in  Paris,  I  have  watched  care- 
fully. I  live  retired  in  the  house  of  my  noble  pro- 
tector; but  I  do  it  firom  choice.  I  prefer  retirement  and 
silence,  because  I  can  live  with  my  thoughts  and  recoUec- 
tioDS  of  past  days.  But  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo 
surrounds  me  with  paternal  care;  and  I  am  ignorant 
of  nothing  which  takes  place  in  the  world,  though  I  hold 
it  all  at  a  distance.  Thus  I  see  all  the  newspapers,  ev- 
ery periodical,  as  well  as  every  new  melody.  And  in  thus 
watching  the  course  of  the  life  of  others,  I  learned  what 
had  occurred  this  morning  in  the  Chamber  of  Peen^ 
and  what  was  to  take  place  this  evening;  then  I  wrote.* 
'Then,'  remarked  the  president,  'the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  knows  nothing  of  your  present  proceedings  t '  '  He 
is  quite  unaware  of  them ;  and  I  have  but  one  fear,  which 
is  that  he  should  disapprove  of  what  I  have  done.  But  it  i^ 
a  glorious  day  for  me,'  continued  the  young  girl,  raising 
her  ardent  gaze  to  heaven, '  that  on  which  I  find  at  last  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  my  £Either  1 ' 

^  The  count  had  not  uttered  one  word  during  all  this 
time.  His  colleagues  looked  at  him  and  doubtless  felt  some 
compassion  for  that  fortune  broken  by  the  perfumed  breath 
of  a  woman.  Hismisery  was  depicted  by  sinister  lines  on 
his  countenance.    *  M.  de  Moroex^'  said  the  president,  *  do 
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yoa  ncogDnB  ttua  lady  as  the  daughter  of  Ali  Tebdiiii 
Puha  of  JanixuV  ^No/  said  Mosoeify  ftttempting  to 
xiae;  ' it ia a haae plot, contxiyed by mj eDemies.*  Haydi^ 
whoae  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  the  door,  as  if  expecting 
some  one,  turned  hastily,  and  seeing  the  eoont  standing, 
uttered  a  terrible  cry.  *  You  do  not  know  met '  said  she. 
'  Weil,  I  fortunately  recognize  you  1  You  ars  Femand 
Mondego,  the  French  officer  who  instructed  the  troops  of 
my  nol]4e  father  I  It  is  you  who  surrendered  the  castle  of 
Janina  I  It  is  you  who,  sent  by  him  to  Constantinople 
to  treat  with  the  emperor  for  the  lifio  or  death  of  your 
benefactcvr,  brought  back  a  false  mandate  granting  full 
pardon  1  It  is  you  who  with  that  mandate  obtained  the 
pacha's  ring,  which  gave  you  authority  over  Selim,  the 
fire-keeper  i  It  is  you  who  stabbed  Selim  1  It  is  you 
who  sold  us,  my  mother  and  me,  to  the  merchant,  El- 
Kobbir  I  Assassin  I  assassin  1  awwaflfriTi !  you  have  still  on 
your  brow  your  mastei's  blood.    Look,  gentlemen,  all  1 ' 

**  These  words  had  been  pronounced  with  such  power  of 
truth  that  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  count^s  forehead ; 
and  he  himself  passed  his  hand  across  it,  as  if  he  felt  Ali*s 
blood  still  moist  upon  it.  '  You  positively  recognize  M. 
de  Moroeif  as  the  officer,  Femand  Mondego  % '  '  Indeed  I 
do  I '  eried  Hayd^e.  *  Oh,  my  mother  1  it  was  you  who 
said  to  me, "  You  were  free ;  you  had  a  beloved  &ther ;  you 
were  destined  to  be  almost  a  queen.  Look  well  at  that 
man«  It  is  he  who  has  made  you  a  slave;  it  is  he  who 
raised  your  father's  head  on  the  point  of  a  spear ;  it  is  he 
who  has  sold  us ;  it  is  he  who  has  delivered  us  to  the  pur- 
chaser 1  Look  well  at  his  right  hand,  on  which  he  has  a 
laige  scar,  if  you  should  forget  his  features,  you  would 
know  him  by  that  hand,  into  which  fell,  one  by  one,  the 
golden  pieces  of  the  merchant  El-Eobbir  1 "  Do  I  know 
himt    Ah  1  let  him  say  now  if  he  does  not  xeoognixe  me  1 ' 
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Eveiy  word  fell  like  a  dagger  on  Horcerf  and  depiiTed 
Urn  of  a  portion  of  hia  energy ;  as  she  uttered  the  last^  he 
hid  hastily  in  lus  hoeom  his  hand,  which  had  indeed  heen 
mutilated  hy  a  wound,  and  fell  hack  on  hia  seat,  engulfed 
by  black  despair.  This  scene  had  completely  changed  the 
opinion  of  the  assembly  re^tecting  the  accused  count.  '  M. 
le  Comte  de  Morcerf/  said  the  president^  *  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  depressed;  answer.  The  justice  of  the 
court  is  supreme  and  impartial  as  that  of  God ;  it  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  trampled  on  by  your  enemies  without 
giving  you  an  opportunity  of  defending  yourseH  Shall 
further  inquiries  be  madet  Shall  two  members  of  the 
Chamber  be  sent  to  Janinal  Speak  1 '  Morceif  did  not 
reply.  Then  all  the  members  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
sort  of  terror.  They  knew  the  count's  energetic  and  vio- 
lent temper;  it  must  be  indeed  a  dreadful  blow  which 
would  deprive  him  of  courage  to  defend  himsell  They 
expected  that  this  silence,  resembling  a  sleep,  would  be 
followed  by  an  awi^ening  like  a  thunderbolt  'Well,* 
asked  the  president^  'what  is  your  decision V  'I  have 
no  reply  to  make/  said  the  count,  in  a  low  tone^  and 
standing  up.  'The  daughter  of  Ali  Tebelin  has  then 
spoken  the  truth t'  said  the  president  'She  is  then, 
the  terrible  witness  to  whose  charge  you  dare  not  plead 
"Not  guilty  1"  You  have  really  committed  the  crimes 
of  which  you  are  accused  t'  The  count  looked  round 
him  with  an  expression  of  despair  which  might  have 
softened  tigera^  but  which  could  not  disarm  his  judges. 
Then  he  raiMd  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  but  withdrew 
them  immediately,  as  if  he  feared  the  roof  would  open  and 
reveal  to  lus  distressed  view  that  second  tribunal  which  is 
called  heaven,  and  that  other  judge  who  is  named  Ood. 
Then  with  a  hasty  movement  he  tore  open  his  coat,  which 
seemed  to  stifle  him,  and  flew  from  the  room  like  a  mad- 
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man ;  his  footstep  was  heard  one  moment  in  the  corridor, 
then  the  rattling  of  his  carriage-wheels  as  he  was  driven 
rapidly  away.  '  Gentlemen/  said  the  president^  when 
silence  was  restored, '  is  M.  le  Comte  de  Morceif  convicted 
of  felony,  treason,  and  outrage  Y'  'Tesi'  replied  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  with  a  unanimous 
voice. 

**  Hayd^  had  remained  until  the  dose  of  the  meeting. 
She  heard  the  count's  sentence  pronounced  without  be- 
traying an  expression  of  joy  or  pity ;  then,  drawing  her 
veil  over  her  face,  she  bowed  majestically  to  the  oouncil- 
lors,  and  left  with  that  dignified  step  which  Virgil  attrib- 
utes to  his  goddesses* 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THS  OHALLENGB. 

^'Tebv,**  ooniiniied  Beauchamp,  **  I  took  adyanttgeof  the 
ailenee  and  the  darkness  to  leave  the  house  without  heiog 
seen.  The  doorkeeper  who  had  introduced  me  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  door,  and  he  conducted  me  through  the 
conidois  to  a  private  entrance  opening  into  the  Hue  de 
Yaugirard.  I  left  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
delight.  Excuse  me,  Alhert^  sorrow  on  your  account,  and 
delight  with  that  noble  girl,  thus  pursuing  paternal  ven- 
geance. Tes,  Albert,  from  whatever  source  that  revela- 
tiou  may  have  come,  I  say  that  though  it  comes  from  an 
enemy,  that  enemy  is  only  the  agent  of  Providence." 

Albert  held  his  head  between  his  hands ;  he  raised  his 
fiMse,  red  with  shame,  and  bathed  in  tears,  and  seizing 
Beauchamp's  arm,  ''My  friend/'  said  he,  ''my  life  is 
ended.  I  cannot  calmly  say  with  you,  '  Providence  has 
struck  the  blow ; '  but  I  must  discover  who  pursues  me 
with  this  hatred,  and  when  I  have  found  him,  I  will  kill 
him,  or  he  will  kill  me.  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to 
assist  me,  Beauchamp,  if  contempt  has  not  banished  it 
from  your  heart." 

"  Contempt,  my  fiiend  I  how  does  this  misfortune  con- 
cern you  t  No^  happily  that  unjust  prejudice  is  forgotten 
which  made  the  son  responsible  for  the  iather^s  actions. 
Beview  your  life,  Albert ;  although  it  is  only  just  begin- 
ning, never  did  a  day  dawn  with  greater  purity  than  has 
marked  the  commencement  of  yoor  career;    No,  Albertf 
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take  my  adyioa.  Yoa  ure  young  and  rich ;  leare  Paris. 
All  is  soon  foigottMi  in  the  great  Bahylon  of  excited  lif^ 
and  changing  taste.  Ton  will  letum  after  three  or  f oar 
years  with  a  Russian  princess  for  a  bride ;  and  no  one  will 
think  more  of  what  occurred  yesterday  than  if  it  had  hap* 
pened  sixteen  years  ago/' 

''  Thank  yon,  my  dear  Beanchamp,  thank  yon  for  the 
excellent  feeling  which  prompts  your  advice ;  but  it  can- 
not be  thusL  I  have  told  you  my  wish,  or  if  it  must  be 
so,  I  will  say  determination.  Ton  understand  that  inter- 
ested as  I  am  in  this  affair,  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  same 
light  as  yon  do.  What  appears  to  you  to  emanate  from  a 
celestial  source,  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from  one  far  less 
pure.  Providence  appears  to  me  to  have  no  share  in  this 
affair;  and  happily  so,  for  instead  of  the  invisible,  impal- 
pable agent  of  celestial  rewards  and  punishments,  I  shall 
find  one  both  palpable  and  visible,  on  whom  I  shall  re- 
venge myself  I  assure  you,  for  all  I  have  suffered  during 
the  last  month.  Now,  I  repeat,  Beauchamp,  I  wish  to 
return  to  human  and  material  existence ;  and  if  you  are 
still  the  friend  yon  profess  to  be,  help  me  to  discover  the 
hand  that  struck  the  blow.** 

"  Be  it  so,*'  said  Beauchamp.  '*  If  you  must  have  me 
descend  to  earth,  I  submit ;  and  if  you  will  seek  your 
enemy,  I  will  assist  you,  and  I  will  engage  to  find  him, 
my  honor  being  almost  as  deeply  interested  as  youis.'' 

^WeD,  then,  yon  understand,  Beauchamp,  that  we 
begin  our  search  immediately.  Each  mementos  delay  is 
m  eternity  for  me.  The  calumniator  is  not  yet  punished, 
and  he  may  hope  he  will  not  be  ;  but  on  my  honor,  if  he 
thinks  so,  he  deceives  himself." 

«  WeU,  listen,  Morcert" 

^  Ah,  Beauchamp,  I  see  you  know  something  already ; 
yoa  restore  me  to  life." 
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*^  I  do  not  Bay  there  ib  any  trath  in  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you;  hat  it  is  at  least  as  a  light  in  a  dark  night; 
hy  following  it  we  may  perhaps  discoTor  something  more 
certain." 

"  Tell  me ;  satisfy  my  impatience.'* 

<<  Welly  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  not  like  to  mention 
on  my  return  from  Janina." 

"  Say  on.~ 

"  I  went,  of  conrse^  to  the  chief  hanker  of  the  town  to 
make  inquiries.  At  the  first  word,  hefore  I  had  even 
mentioned  your  fathez^s  name,  'Ah/  said  he,  'I  guets 
what  brings  yon  here.'  'How  and  why  t'  'Because  a 
fortnight  since  I  was  questioned  on  the  same  subject.' 
'  By  whom  V  '  By  a  hanker  of  Paris^  my  correspondent.* 
'Whose  name  is — '    ' Danglais.*  " 

"Her*  cried  Albert;  "Tea,  it  is  indeed  he  who  has 
so  long  pursued  my  fiither  with  jealous  hatred.  He,  the 
man  who  would  be  popular,  cannot  forgive  the  Comte 
de  Morcerf  for  being  created  a  peer;  and  this  marriage, 
broken  off  without  a  reason  being  assigned,  —  yes,  it  is  all 
from  the  same  cause.** 

"  Inquire,  Albert ;  but  do  not  be  angry  without  reason. 
Inquire ;  and  if  it  is  true — " 

"  Ohy  yes,  if  it  is  true,**  cried  the  young  man,  *'  he  shall 
pay  me  fdl  I  have  suffered.** 

"  Beware,  Morcerf;  he  is  already  an  old  man.** 

"  I  will  respect  his  age  as  he  has  respected  the  honor  of 
my  family.  If  my  fiither  had  offended  him,  why  did  he 
not  attack  him  personally  1  Oh,  no,  he  was  afraid  to  en- 
counter a  man  face  to  fiEuse." 

"  I  do  not  condemn  you,  Albert ;  I  only  restrain  yocL 
Act  prudently.** 

"Oh,  do  not  fear;  beddea,  you  will  accompany  me^ 
Beauchamp.    Solemn  transactions  should  be  sanctioned 
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bj  a  witness.  Before  this  day  doses^  if  M.  Danglais  is 
gvoltj,  he  shall  cease  to  livsy  or  I  will  die.  Pardieu  t 
Beauchamp,  I  will  make  a  fine  funeral  in  vindication  of 
my  honoi.^ 

**  When  such  lesolutions  are  made^  Alberfc^  they  should 
be  promptly  executed.  Do  you  wi^  to  go  to  M.  Dan- 
gkrs  t    Let  us  go  immediately.'* 

They  sent  for  a  cabriolet.  On  entering  the  banker's 
courtyard,  they  perceived  the  phaeton  and  servant  of  M. 
Andrea  Cavalcanti  at  the  door. 

''Ah,  parhleu/  that's  good,"  said  Albert^  in  a  gloomy 
tone.  **  If  M.  Danglars  will  not  fight  with  me^  I  will  kill 
his  son-in-law ;  he  ought  to  fight,  — a  Cavalcanti  I " 

The  servant  announced  the  young  man ;  but  the  banker, 
recollecting  wbat  had  happened  the  day  before,  ordered 
the  door  to  be  closed.  It  was,  however,  too  late ;  Albert 
had  followed  the  footman,  and  hearing  the  order  given, 
forced  the  door  open,  and  followed  by  Beauchamp,  found 
himself  in  the  banker's  cabinet. 

<<  Monsieur,"  cried  the  latter,  *'  am  I  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  receive  whom  I  choose  in  my  house  1  Tou  appear  to 
forget  yourself  strangely." 

"No,  Monsieur,"  said  Albert,  coldly;  ''there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  one  cannot,  except  through  cowardice, 
—  I  offer  yon  that  refuge,  —  refuse  to  admit  certain  per^ 
sons  at  least." 

"  What,  then,  do  yon  desire  of  me.  Monsieur  1" 

"  I  desire,"  said  Albert,  approaching,  without  apparently 
noticing  Cavalcanti,  who  stood  with  his  back  towards  the 
fireplace^  — "I  desire  to  propose  a  meeting  in  some  retired 
comer  where  no  one  will  interrupt  us  for  ten  minutes; 
I  ask  you  for  no  more  than  that,  —  where,  two  men  hav- 
ing met,  one  of  them  will  remain  on  the  ground." 

DanglaiB  turned  pale ;  Cavalcanti  moved  a  step  forward, 
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and  Albert  turned  towaida  him*  ^And  yoa  too^"  said 
he»  "come,  if  yoa  like,  Monsiear  the  Count;  yon  faaye  a 
clauDy  being  almost  one  of  the  family,  and  I  will  give  as 
many  rendezvoas  of  that  kind  as  I  can  find  peraons  will- 
ing to  accept  them.'' 

Cavalcanti  looked  at  Danglars  with  a  stupefied  air ;  and 
the  latter,  making  an  effort,  rose  and  advanced  between 
the  two  young  people.  Albert's  attack  on  Andrea  had 
placed  him  on  a  different  footing ;  and  he  hoped  this  visit 
had  another  cause  than  that  he  had  at  fiist  supposed. 

**  Indeed,  Monsieur,**  said  be  to  Albert^  "  if  you  are 
come  to  quanel  with  this  gentleman  because  I  have  pfe> 
feried  him  to  you,  I  shall  resign  the  case  to  the  proeureur 

**  You  mistake,  Monsieur,"  said  Morcerf,  with  a  gloomy 
smile ;  "  I  am  not  alluding  in  the  least  to  matrimony,  and 
I  only  addressed  myself  to  M.  Cavalcanti  because  be  ap- 
peared for  an  instant  disposed  to  interfere  between  u& 
In  one  respect  you  are  right,  for  I  am  ready  to  quairel 
with  every  one  toKiay ;  but  you  have  the  fint  claim,  M. 
Danglais." 

Monsieur,**  replied  Danglars,  pale  with  anger  and  fear, 

I  warn  you,  when  I  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a 
mad  dog,  I  kiU  it ;  and  &r  from  thinking  myself  guilty  of 
a  crime,  I  believe  I  do  society  a  kindness.  Now,  if  you 
aie  mad,  and  tiy  to  bite  me,  I  will  kill  you  without  pity. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  your  father  is  dishonozedt** 

**  Tes,  miserable  wretch  I  *'  cried  Morcerf,  **  it  is  your 
feult** 

Danglars  retreated  a  few  steps.  ''My  fault ! "  said  be ; 
«'  you  must  be  mad !  What  do  I  know  of  the  Qrecian 
history  t  Have  I  travelled  in  that  country  t  Didladvise 
your  father  to  sell  the  castle  of  Janina,  to  betray—** 

''SilenoeP  said  Albari^  with  a  muffled  voice.    ''No; 
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it  is  not  yoa  who  have  diiectly  made  this  expoenie  and 
brought  this  soirow  on  ns,  but  you  hTpocriticallj  pro- 
voked it." 

^  Yea ;  yoa  I    Whence  came  that  revelation  1" 

''Why,  it  seems  to  me  the  paper  told  you;  from 
Janina,  of  course  I " 

''Who  wrote  to  Janinaf 

«  To  Janina  t " 

"Tes.  ,Who  wrote  for  information  concerning  my 
fether  1 " 

"  I  imagine  any  one  may  write  to  Janina." 

"  But  one  person  only  wrote ! " 

"One  only r' 

"  Tes ;  and  that  was  you  ! " 

"  I  wrote  certainly.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  ahont 
to  many  your  daughter  to  a  young  man,  it  is  right  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  his  family ;  it  is  not  only 
a  rights  hut  a  duty." 

"  Yoa  wrote,  Monsieur^  knowing  what  answer  yoa  would 
receive." 

"  I,  indeed  I  I  assure  you,"  cried  Danglars,  with  a  con- 
fidence and  security  proceeding  less  perhaps  from  fear  than 
from  the  interest  he  really  felt  for  the  anhappy  young 
man,  "I  solemnly  declare  to  you  that  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  writing  to  Janina.  Did  I  know  ahoat 
the  catastrophe  of  AH  Pacha,  —  If" 

"  Then  some  one  incited  you  to  write  t " 

"Certainly." 

"  Who  was  that  1    Come,  speak  I " 

"  Pardieu  I  it  was  the  most  simple  thing  in  the  world. 

I  was  speaking  of  your  fiftther's  past  history.     I  said  the 

origin  of  his  fortune  remained  obscure.    The  person  to 

whom  I  addressed  my  scruples  asked  me  where  your 
VOL.  m.  — 18 
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father  bad  acquired  hispropeityl  I  answered, '  In  Gieeoe.* 
'  Then,'  said  he^ '  very  well  ]  write  to  Janina.' " 

''And  who  thus  advised  youl " 

''No  other  than  your  friend,  the  Coont  of  Monte 
Cristo." 

"The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  told  you  to  write  to 
Janina  1 " 

"  Tes ;  and  I  wrote,  and  will  show  you  my  correspon- 
dence, if  you  like." 

Alherfc  and  Beauchamp  looked  at  each  other.  "  Mon- 
sieur,** said  Beauchamp,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  **  you 
appear  to  accuse  the  county  who  is  ahsent  from  Paris  at 
this  moment  and  cannot  justify  himself." 

"  I  accuse  no  one,  Monsieur,**  said  Danglars ;  "  I  relate, 
and  I  will  repeat  hefore  the  count  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"  Docs  the  count  know  what  answer  you  receiTed  t  ** 

"Yes ;  I  showed  it  to  him.*' 

"  Did  he  knotr  my  father's  Christian  name  was  Femand, 
and  his  family  name  Mondego  t  ** 

"  Yes,  I  had  told  him  that  long  since ;  and  I  did  noth« 
ing  more  than  any  other  would  have  done  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  perhaps  less.  When,  the  day  after  the 
amval  of  this  answer,  your  father  came,  hy  the  advice  of 
Monte  Cristo,  to  ask  my  daughter's  hand  for  you,  I  de- 
cidedly refused  him,  but  without  any  explanation  or 
exposure.  In  shorty  why  should  I  have  any  more  to  do 
with  the  affair  1  How  did  the  honor  or  disgrace  of  M. 
de  Morcerf  affect  me  1  It  neither  increased  nor  decreased 
my  income.'* 

Albert  felt  the  color  mounting  to  his  brow ;  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt  Danglars  defended  himself  with  the 
baseness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  assurance  of  a 
man  who  speaks  the  truth  at  least  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
not  for  oonseience'  sake,  but  through  fear.     Besides,  what 
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was  Morceif  seeking  1  It  was  not  whether  Danglars  or 
Monte  Cristo  was  more  or  less  guilt  j ;  it  was  a  man  who 
would  answer  for  the  offence,  whether  trifling  or  serious ; 
it  was  a  man  who  would  fight^  and  it  was  evident  that  Dan- 
glais  would  not  fight.  And  in  addition  to  this,  every- 
thing forgotten  or  unperceived  hefore,  presented  itself 
now  to  his  recollection.  Monte  Cristo  knew  everything, 
as  he  had  bought  the  daughter  of  Ali  Pacha ;  and  know- 
ing everything,  he  had  advised  Danglars  to  write  to 
Janina.  The  answer  known,  he  had  yielded  to  Albert's 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  Hayd^e,  and  allowed  the  conver- 
sation to  turn  on  the  death  of  Ali,  and  1^  not  opposed 
Haydn's  recital  (but  having  doubtless  warned  the  young 
girl  in  the  few  Romaic  words  he  spoke  to  her  not  to  dis- 
cover Morcerfs  father).  Besides,  had  he  not  begged  of 
Morcerf  not  to  mention  his  father's  name  before  Hayd^e  1 
Lastly,  he  had  taken  Albert  to  Normandy  when  he  knew 
the  final  blow  approached.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
all  had  been  calculated  and  previously  arranged;  Monte 
Cristo  then  was  in  league  with  his  father's  enemies. 
Albert  took  Beauchamp  aside,  and  communicated  these 
ideas  to  him. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  latter.  ''M.  Danglars  has 
only  been  a  secondary  agent  in  this  sad  aflair ;  and  it  is  of 
M.  de  Monte  Cristo  that  you  must  claim  an  explanation." 

Albert  turned.  ''Monsieur,"  said  he  to  Danglars,  ''un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  take  a  final  leave  of  you ;  I  must 
ascertain  if  your  inculpations  are  just,  and  am  going  now 
to  inquire  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  He  bowed  to 
the  bEuiker,  and  went  out  with  Beauchamp,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  Cavalcanti.  Danglars  accompanied  him 
to  the  door,  where  he  again  assured  Albert  that  no  motive 
of  personal  hatred  influenced  him  against  the  Comte  de 
Morcerf 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


At  the  banker's  door  Beaacbunp  stopped  Uorcetf  "  lis- 
teo,"  said  he;  "just  now  I  told  yon  it  wu  of  M.  de 
Monte  Cristo  yon  mnst  demand  an  explanation." 

"  Yes ;  and  ve  am  going  to  his  bouse." 

"  Reflect,  MoTcer^  one  moment  before  yon  go." 

"  On  what  shall  I  reflecti" 

"  On  the  importance  of  the  step  yoa  aro  taking." 

"  Is  it  more  serioos  than  going  to  M.  Danglara  1 " 

"  Yee ;  M.  Danglan  is  a  money-lover,  and  those  who 
love  money,  yon  know,  think  too  much  of  what  they  risk 
to  be  easily  induced  to  fight  a  dueL  The  other  is,  on  the 
contrary,  to  all  appearance  a  gentleman ;  but  do  you  not 
apprehend  that  under  the  gentleman  you  may  encounter 
the  brayoT" 

"  I  fear  only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  to  find  a  man  who 
will  not  fight." 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  alarmed  1 "  said  Beauchamp,  "  he  will 
fight.     Uy  only  fear  is  that  he  will  be  too  strong  for  you." 

"  My  friend,"  eaid  Morcerf,  with  a  sweet  smile^  "  that 
is  what  I  wish.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  ma 
would  be  to  die  for  my  father ;  that  would  save  us  all." 

"  Your  mother  would  die  of  grief* 

"  My  poor  mother  I "  said  Albert,  passing  his  band  acroM 
liis  eyes,  "  I  know  she  would ;  but  better  so  than  die  of 
shame." 

"  Are  yon  quite  dedded,  Albert  I " 
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**Te8;  let  118  go." 

"  But  do  yon  think  we  shall  find  the  count  at  home  t " 

*^He  intended  letuming  some  hoois  after  me;  and 
doubtless  he  is  now  at  home." 

They  oideied  the  driver  to  take  them  to  No.  30  Champs 
filys^es.  Beauchamp  wished  to  go  in  alone ;  but  Albert 
observed  that  as  this  was  an  unusual  circumstance,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  etiquette  of  duels. 
The  cause  which  the  young  man  espoused  was  one  so 
sacred  that  Beauchamp  could  only  comply  with  all  his 
wishes ;  he  yielded,  and  contented  himself  with  following 
Morcer£  Albert  bounded  from  the  porter's  lodge  to  the 
steps.  He  was  received  by  Baptistin.  The  count  had  in- 
deed just  arrived,  but  he  was  bathing,  and  had  forbidden 
that  any  one  should  be  admitted. 

*< But  after  his  bathl"  asked  Morcerfl 

**  My  master  will  go  to  dinner." 

''And  after  dinner) " 

"  He  will  sleep  an  hour." 

"Theni" 

**  He  is  going  to  the  opera." 

''Are  you  sure  of  iti"  asked  Albert 

"  Quite  sure ;  Monsieur  has  ordered  his  horses  at  eight 
o'clock  precisely." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Albert ;  "  that  is  all  I  wish  to 
know."  Then,  turning  towards  Beauchamp,  "If  you 
have  anything  to  attend  to,  Beauchamp,  do  it  directly ; 
if  you  have  any  appointment  for  this  evening,  defer  it 
till  to-morrow.  I  depend  on  you  to  accompany  me  to 
the  opera ;  and  if  you  can,  bring  Ch&teau-Renaud  with 
you." 

Beauchamp  availed  himself  of  Albert's  permission  and 
left  him,  promising  to  call  for  him  at  a  quarter  before 
eight    On  his  return  home,  Albert  conveyed  his  wish  to 
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Fianx^  Debray,  and  Morrel,  to  see  them  at  the  open  that 
eyening.  Then  he  went  to  see  his  mother,  who  since  the 
events  of  the  day  before  had  refoaed  to  see  any  one  and 
had  kept  her  room.  He  found  her  in  bed,  overwhehned 
with  grief  at  this  public  humiliation.  The  sight  of  Albert 
produced  the  effect  which  might  naturally  be  expected  on 
Mercedes.  She  pressed  her  son*s  hand  and  sobbed  aloud ; 
but  her  tears  relieved  her.  Albert  stood  one  moment 
speechless  by  the  side  of  his  mother's  bed.  It  was  evi- 
dent, from  his  pale  face  and  knit  brows,  that  his  resolu- 
tion to  revenge  himself  was  growing  weaker.  *'  My  dear 
mother/'  said  he,  **  do  you  know  if  M.  de  Morceif  has 
any  enemy  I" 

Merc^^  started  ;  she  noticed  that  the  young  man  did 
not  say  ''  my  father."  **  My  son,**  she  said,  "  persons  in 
the  count's  situation  have  many  secret  enemies.  Those 
who  are  known  are  not  the  most  dangerous.'' 

"  I  know  it,  and  appeal  to  your  penetration.  You  are 
of  so  superior  a  mind  that  nothing  escapes  you.'' 

«  Why  do  you  say  that  I " 

**  Because,  for  instance,  you  noticed  on  the  evening  of 
the  ball  we  gave  that  ML  de  Monte  Cristo  would  eat 
nothing  in  our  house." 

Merc^d^s  raised  herself  on  her  feverish  arm.  **  M.  de 
Monte  Cristo ! "  she  exclaimed ;  **  and  how  is  he  connected 
with  the  question  you  asked  me  t " 

**  You  know,  my  mother,  that  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  is 
almost  an  Oriental ;  and  it  is  customary  with  them  to  re- 
tain full  liberty  of  revenge  by  not  eating  or  drinking  in 
the  houses  of  their  enemies." 

^  Do  you  say  that  ML  de  Monte  Cristo  is  our  enemy  t " 
replied  Mercdd^  becoming  paler  than  the  sheet  which 
covered  her.  **  Who  told  you  so  f  Why,  you  are  mad, 
Albert  1    M.  de  Monte  Cristo  has  only  shown  us  kindness. 
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M.  de  Monte  Ciisto  sayed  your  life;  yon  yonneif  pi&> 
seated  him  to  ns.  Oh,  I  entreat  you,  my  son,  if  yon 
had  entertained  snch  an  idea,  dispel  it ;  and  my  counsel 
to  yoUy  —  even  more,  my  prayer  is,  retain  his  friendship." 

"  My  mother,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  you  haye  spe- 
cial reason  for  telling  me  to  conciliate  that  man." 

''It"  said  Mercedes,  blushing  as  rapidly  as  she  had 
turned  pale,  and  again  becoming  paler  than  ever. 

"Yes,  doubtless;  and  that  reason  is,"  said  Albert, — 
''is  it  noti  —  that  this  man  may  do  us  harmt" 

Merc^d^  shuddered,  and  fixing  on  her  son  a  scrutinis- 
ing gaze,  "  Ton  speak  strangely,"  said  she  to  Albert,  "  and 
you  appear  to  have  some  singular  prejudices.  What  has 
the  count  done  t  Three  days  since  you  were  with  him  in 
Normandy ;  only  three  days  since  we  looked  on  him  as 
our  best  fiiend." 

An  ironical  smile  passed  over  Albert's  lips.  Merc^d^ 
saw  it ;  and  with  her  double  instinct  of  a  woman  and  a 
mother,  she  divined  all,  but  prudent  and  strong-minded, 
she  concealed  both  her  soirows  and  her  fears.  Albert  was 
silent ;  an  instant  after,  the  countess  resumed,  "  Tou  came 
to  inquire  after  my  health ;  I  will  candidly  acknowledge 
I  am  not  welL  You  should  install  yourself  here  and  cheer 
my  solitude.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone." 

"  My  mother,''  said  the  young  man,  "  you  know  how 
gladly  I  would  obey  your  wish ;  but  an  uigent  and  im- 
portant affair  obliges  me  to  leave  you  the  whole  evening.'' 

"  WoU  ! "  repHed  MercMds,  sighing ;  "  go,  Albert,  I 
will  not  make  you  a  slave  to  your  filial  piety." 

Albert  pretended  he  did  not  hear,  bowed  to  his  mother, 
and  left  her.  Scarcely  had  he  shut  her  door  when  Mer- 
c^d^  called  a  confidential  servant^  and  ordered  him  to 
follow  Albert  wherever  he  should  go  that  evening,  and  to 
come  and  tell  her  immediately  what  he  observed.    Then 
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•he  rang  for  her  lady'e-iiiaid,  and  weak  aa  ahe  waa,  ahe 
dressed,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  whatever  might  happen. 

The  footman's  mission  was  an  easy  one.  Albert  went 
to  his  room  and  dressed  with  nnnaaal  care.  At  ten  min- 
utes to  eight  Beanchamp  arrived ;  he  had  seen  Chftteau- 
Benand,  who  had  promised  to  be  in  the  orchestra  before 
the  curtain  was  raised.  Both  got  into  Albert's  coap6,  who, 
having  no  reason  to  conceal  where  he  was  going,  called 
alond,  ^To  the  opera."  In  his  impatience,  he  arrived 
before  the  curtain  rose. 

ChAteau-Renaud  was  at  his  post;  apprised  by  Beau- 
champ  of  the  circumstances,  he  required  no  explanation 
from  Albert.  The  conduct  of  this  son,  seeking  to  avenge 
his  &ther,  was  so  natural  that  Chiteau-Renaud  did  not 
seek  to  dissuade  him,  and  was  content  with  renewing  his 
assurances  of  devotedness  to  Albert  Debray  had  not  yet 
come,  but  Albert  knew  that  he  seldom  lost  a  scene  at  the 
opera.  Albert  wandered  about  the  theatre  until  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  up.  He  hoped  to  meet  M.  de  Monte 
Cristo  either  in  the  lobby  or  on  the  stairs.  The  bell  sum- 
moned him  to  his  scat,  and  he  entered  the  orchestra  with 
ChAteau-Benaud  and  Beanchamp;  but  hia  eyes  scarcely 
quitted  the  box  between  the  columns^  which  remained  ob- 
stinately closed  during  the  whole  of  the  first  act.  At  last, 
aa  Albert  was  looking  at  his  watch  about  the  hundredth 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  the  door  opened, 
and  Monte  Cristo,  dressed  in  black,  entered,  and  leaning 
over  the  front  of  the  box,  looked  round  the  pit.  Morrel 
followed  him,  and  looked  also  for  hia  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  ;  he  soon  discovered  them  in  another  box,  and 
kissed  hia  hand  to  them. 

The  count  in  his  survey  of  the  pit  encountered  a  pale 
face  and  threatening  eyes,  which  evidently  sought  to  gain 
his  attention.    He  reoognized  Albert^  but  thought  it  bet- 
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ter  not  to  notice  him,  as  he  looked  so  angry  and  dis< 
composed.  Without  making  any  movement  which  should 
betray  his  thought,  he  eat  down,  drew  out  hie  opexarglassy 
and  looked  another  way.  Although  apparently  not  notic- 
ing Albert,  he  did  not  however  lose  sight  of  him ;  and 
when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  he 
saw  him  leave  the  orchestra  with  his  two  friends.  Then 
his  head  was  seen  passing  at  the  back  of  the  boxes,  and 
the  count  knew  the  approaching  storm  was  intended  to 
fifdl  on  him.  He  was  at  the  moment  conversing  cheer* 
fully  with  Morrel,  but  he  was  well  prepared  for  what 
might  happen.  The  door  opened,  and  Monte  Cristo,  turn- 
ing round,  saw  Albeit,  pale  and  trembling,  followed  by 
Beauchamp  and  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

**  Well,"  cried  he,  with  that  benevolent  politeness  which 
distinguished  his  salutation  from  the  common  civilities 
of  the  world,  "  my  cavalier  has  reached  his  goaL  Good- 
evening,  M.  de  MoTcerf."  The  countenance  of  this  man, 
who  possessed  such  extraordinary  control  over  his  feelings, 
expressed  the  most  perfect  cordiality.  Morrel  only  then 
recollected  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  viscounty 
in  which,  without  assigning  any  reason,  he  begged  him 
to  go  to  the  opera;  but  he  understood  that  something 
terrible  was  brooding. 

^  We  have  not  come  here,  Monsieur,  to  exchange  hypo- 
critical expressions  of  politeness,  or  false  professions  of 
friendship,''  said  Albert;  "we  have  come  to  demand  of 
you  an  explanation,  Monsieur  the  Count."  The  trembling 
voice  of  the  young  man  was  scarcely  audible. 

^An  explanation  at  the  opera  1"  said  the  count,  with 
that  calm  tone  and  penetrating  eye  which  characterizes 
the  man  who  is  always  sure  of  himsell  **  Little  ac- 
quainted as  I  am  with  the  habits  of  Parisians,  I  shouM 
not  have  thought  this  the  place  for  such  a  demand-" 
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**  Stilly  if  people  will  shat  themselYes  up/'  said  Albert, 
''and  cannot  be  seen  because  they  aie  bathing,  dining, 
or  asleep,  we  most  address  them  where  we  meet  them." 

''I  am  not  difficult  to  find,  Monsieur;  for  yesterday, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  yoa  were  at  my 
house." 

''Yesterday  I  was  at  your  house.  Monsieur,"  said  the 
young  man ;  "  because  then  I  knew  not  who  you  were." 
In  pronouncing  these  words,  Albert  had  raised  his  voice 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  in  the  adjoining  boxes  and 
in  the  lobby.  Thus  the  attention  of  many  was  attracted 
to  this  altercation. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from.  Monsieur  t "  said  Monte 
Gristo,  without  the  least  apparent  emotion.  "  You  do  not 
i^pear  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses." 

"  Provided  I  understand  your  perfidy.  Monsieur,  and 
succeed  in  making  you  understand  that  I  will  be  revenged, 
I  shall  be  reasonable  enough,"  said  Albert,  furiously. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Monsieur,''  replied  Monte 
Gristo ;  "  and  if  I  did,  your  tone  is  too  high.  I  am  at 
home  here,  and  I  alone  have  a  right  to  raise  my  voice 
above  anothei's.  Leave  the  box.  Monsieur !  "  Monte 
Gristo  pointed  towards  the  door  with  the  most  command- 
ing dignity. 

"Ah,  I  shall  know  how  to  make  you  leave  your  home !" 
replied  Albert,  clasping  in  his  convulsed  grasp  his  glove^ 
which  Monte  Gristo  did  not  lose  sight  o£ 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Monte  Gristo,  quietly,  "  I  see  you 
wish  to  quarrel  with  me ;  but  I  would  give  you  one  coun- 
sel, and  do  not  foiget  it.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  make  a 
display  of  a  challenge.  Display  is  not  becoming  to  every 
one,  M.  de  Morcerf." 

At  this  name  a  murmur  of  astonishment  passed  like  a 
shudder  among  spectators  of  this  scene.    They  had  talked 
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of  no  one  but  Moicexf  the  whole  day.  Albert  ondeniood 
the  allusion  in  a  moment,  and  was  about  to  thiow  his 
glove  at  the  count,  when  Morrel  seized  his  hand,  while 
Beauchamp  and  Chdteau-Renaud,  fearing  the  scene  would 
surpass  the  limits  of  a  challenge,  held  him  back.  But 
Monte  Cristo,  without  rising,  and  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  mere]y  extended  his  hand,  and  taking  the  damp^ 
crushed  glove  from  the  clinched  hand  of  the  young  man, 
''  Monsieur/'  said  he,  in  a  solemn  tone,  ''  I  consider  your 
glove  thrown,  and  will  return  it  to  you  round  a  bullet 
Now  leave  me,  or  I  will  summon  my  servants  to  throw 
you  out  at  the  door." 

Wild,  almost  unconscious,  and  with  eyes  inflamed, 
Albert  stepped  back,  and  Morrel  closed  the  door.  Monte 
Cristo  took  up  his  glass  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
he  had  a  heart  of  bronze  and  a  face  of  marble.  Morrel 
whispered,  "  What  have  you  done  to  him  1 " 

"It  Nothing,  —  at  least  personally,"  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  But  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  strange  scene." 

''The  Comte  de  Morcerfs  adventure  exasperates  the 
unhappy  young  man." 

'*  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  it  1 " 

**  It  was  by  Hayd^  that  the  Chamber  was  informed 
of  his  fieither^s  treason." 

**  Indeed  1 "  said  MorreL  "  I  had  been  told,  but  would 
not  credit  it,  that  the  Greek  slave  I  have  seen  with  you 
here  in  this  very  box  was  the  daughter  of  Ali  Pacha." 

**  It  is  true,  nevertheless.** 

''Then,"  said  Morrel,  "I  understand  it  all,  and  thia 
scene  was  premeditated." 

"How  so?" 

"  Yes.  Albert  wrote  to  request  me  to  come  to  the  opera, 
doubtless  that  I  might  be  a  witness  to  the  insult  he  meant 
to  offer  you." 
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^'Ptobablj/'  said  Monte  distOy  with  his  imperturbable 
tranquillity. 

''But  what  will  yon  do  with  himf  "^ 

"With  whom!" 

"  With  Albert" 

"What  wiU  I  do  with  Albertt  As  oettainly,  Maxi- 
milian, as  I  now  press  your  hand,  I  will  kill  him  before 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  That  is  what  I  will  do 
with  him/'  Morrel,  in  his  turn,  took  Monte  Cristo's  hand 
in  both  of  his,  and  he  shuddered  to  feel  how  cold  and 
steady  it  was. 

"  Ah,  County"  said  he,  "  his  £Either  loves  him  so 
much ! " 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  that!"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
with  the  first  movement  of  anger  he  had  betrayed ;  "  I 
will  make  him  suffer." 

Morrel,  amazed,  let  fall  Monte  Cristo's  hand.  "Count  I 
Count !  "  said  he. 

"  Dear  Maximilian/'  interrupted  the  county  '^listen  how 
adorably  Dnprez  is  singing  that  line,  — 

'OlCaUiilde  1  idole  de  mon  Ame  I' 

I  was  the  first  to  discover  Dupres  at  Naples^  and  the  first 
to  applaud  him.     Bravo  1  bravo  I " 

Morrel  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  say  more,  and  refrained. 
The  curtain,  which  had  been  drawn  up  during  the  scene 
with  Albert,  again  fell;  and  a  rap  was  beard  at  the 
door. 

**  Come  in  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo,  without  his  voice  be- 
traying the  least  emotion ;  and  immediately  Beauchamp 
appeared.  "  Good-evening,  M.  Beauchamp,"  said  Monte 
Cxisto,  as  if  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  jour- 
nahst  that  evening ;  "  take  a  seat" 

Beauchamp  bowed,  and  sitting  down,  "  Monsieuri"  said 
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he,  ''I  just  now  accompanied  M.  de  Morceif,  as  you 
saw." 

"And  that  means,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  laaghing, 
''that  you  had  probably  just  dined  together.  I  am 
happy  to  see,  M.  Beauchamp,  that  you  are  more  sober 
than  he  was." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  M.  Beauchamp,  "  Albert  was  wrong, 
I  acknowledge,  to  betray  so  much  anger ;  and  I  come,  on 
my  own  account,  to  apologize.  And  haying  done  so,  on 
my  own  account  only,  you  understand,  Monsieur  the 
Count,  I  would  add  that  1  believe  you  too  honorable  to 
refuse  giving  me  some  explanation  concerning  your  con- 
nection with  Janina.  Then  I  will  add  two  words  about 
the  young  Greek  girL" 

Monte  Cristo  motioned  him  to  be  silent.  "Come," 
said  he,  laughing,  "  there  are  all  my  hopes  destroyed." 
How  so  1 "  asked  Beauchamp. 
Certainly  you  wish  to  make  me  appear  a  very  eccentric 
character ;  I  am^  in  your  opinion,  a  Lara,  a  Manfred,  a  Lord 
Rttthven.  Then,  just  as  I  am  arriving  at  the  climax,  you 
spoil  your  type,  and  seek  to  make  a  common  man  of  me. 
You  try  to  bring  me  down  to  the  vulgar  level ;  in  shorty 
you  demand  explanations  !  Indeed,  M.  Beauchamp,  it  is 
quite  laughable." 

**  Yet,"  replied  Beauchamp,  haughtily,  "  there  are  occa- 
sions when  probity  commands  —  " 

"M.  Beauchamp,"  interposed  this  strange  maUi  "the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  commanded  only  by  the  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo.  So,  then,  not  a  word  on  that  subject, 
if  you  please.  I  do  what  I  wish  to  do,  M.  Beauchamp, 
and  it  is  always  well  done." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  honest  men 
are  not  to  be  paid  with  such  coin.  Honor  demands 
guarantees." 
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''I  am.  Monsieur,  a  living  guarantee/*  replied  Monte 
Cristo,  motionless,  but  with  a  threatening  look ;  "  we  have 
both  blood  in  our  veins  which  we  wish  to  shed,  —  that  is 
our  mutual  guarantee.  Tell  the  viscount  so,  and  that 
to-morrow,  before  ten  o'clock,  I  shall  see  of  what  color 
his  is." 

''Then  I  have  only  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
duel,"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  me,  Monsieur,"  said  Monte 
Cristo ;  "  and  it  was  very  unnecessary  to  disturb  me  at  the 
opera  for  such  a  trifle.  In  France  people  flght  with  the 
sword  or  pistol,  in  the  colonies  with  the  carbine,  in  Arabia 
with  the  dagger.  Tell  your  client  that  although  I  am  the 
insulted  party,  in  order  to  sustain  my  eccentricity  I  leave 
him  the  choice  of  arms,  and  will  accept  without  discussion, 
without  dispute,  anything,  even  combat  by  drawing  lots, 
which  is  always  stupid,  but  with  me  different  from  other 
people,  as  I  am  sure  to  gain." 

"  Sure  to  gain !  "  repeated  Beauchamp,  looking  with 
amazement  at  the  count. 

''  Certainly,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  slightly  shrugging  his 
shoulders, ''  otherwise  I  would  not  fight  with  M.  de  Mor- 
oer£  I  shall  kill  him;  I  cannot  help  it  Only  by  a 
single  line  this  evening  at  my  house,  let  me  know  the  arms 
and  the  hour ;  I  do  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting.'' 

"  Pistols,  then,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,'*  said  Beauchamp,  quite  disconcerted,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  dealing  with  an  arrogant  braggart  or  a 
supernatural  being. 

"  Very  weD,  Monsieur,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  "  Now  that 
all  is  settled,  do  let  me  see  the  performance,  and  tell  your 
friend  Albert  not  to  come  any  more  this  evening ;  he  will 
hurt  himself  with  all  his  rude  barbarisms.  Let  him  go 
home  and  go  to  sleep."     Beauchamp  left  the  box,  amazed. 
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"Now,"  said  Monte  Crwto,  turning  towards  Morrel,  "I 
may  depend  upon  you,  may  I  not ) " 

'*  Certainly,"  said  Morrel, ''  I  am  at  your  service,  Count ; 
stiU— - 

"What?" 

'*  It  is  desirable  that  I  should  know  the  real  cause.'* 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  refuse  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

"The  true  cause t  Morrel,  the  young  man  himself  is 
acting  blindfolded,  and  knows  not  the  true  cause,  which 
is  known  only  to  God  and  to  me ;  but  I  give  you  my 
word,  Morrel,  that  God,  who  does  know  it,  will  be  on  our 
side." 

" Enough," said  Morrel,  "who  is  your  second  witness?*' 

"I  know  no  one  in  Paris,  Morrel,  on  whom  I  could 
confer  that  honor  besides  you  and  your  brother  EmmanueL 
Do  you  think  Emmanuel  would  oblige  me  t " 

"  I  will  answer  for  him,  Count." 

"Well,  that  is  all  I  require.  To-morrow  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  you  will  be  with  me,  will  you  not  ? " 

"WewilL" 

"  Hush  I  the  curtain  is  risings  Listen  I  I  never  lose  a 
note  of  this  opera  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  the  music  of  *  William 
Tell 'is  adorable  I" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NIGHT. 

M.  DB  Monte  Ceisto  waited,  according  to  his  usual  coa- 
tom,  until  Dupiez  had  sung  his  famous  *'  Suivez-moi ;  *' 
then  he  roae,  and  went  out.  Morrel  took  leave  of  him  at 
the  door,  renewing  his  promise  to  be  with  him  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock!  and  to  bring  Emmanuel  with 
him.  Then  the  count  stepped  into  his  coup^  calm  and 
smiling,  and  was  at  home  in  five  minutes.  No  one  who 
knew  him  could  mistake  his  expression,  when,  on  entering, 
he  said,  '^Ali,  bring  me  my  pistols  with  an  ivorj  cross.'' 

All  brought  the  box  to  his  master,  who  examined  his 
arms  with  a  solicitude  very  natural  to  a  man  who  is  about 
to  intrust  his  life  to  a  little  iron  and  lead.  These  were 
select  pistols,  which  Monte  Cristo  had  had  made  to  shoot 
at  a  target  in  his  room.  A  cap  was  sufficient  to  drive  out 
the  ball ;  and  from  the  adjoining  room  no  one  would  have 
suspected  that  the  count  was,  as  sportsmen  would  say,  keep- 
ing his  hand  in.  He  was  just  taking  one  in  his  hand,  and 
looking  for  the  point  to  aim  at  on  a  little  iron  plate  which 
served  him  as  a  taiget,  when  his  cabinet-door  opened,  and 
Baptistin  entered.  Before  he  had  spoken  a  word,  the 
count  perceived  in  the  doorway — the  door  remaining 
open— a  woman,  veiled,  who  had  followed  closely  after 
Baptistin.  Seeing  the  count  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
swords  on  the  table,  she  rushed  in.  Baptistin  looked  at 
his  master,  who  made  «  sign  to  him,  and  he  went  oa^ 
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dosing  the  door  after  him.  ''Who  are  yon,  Madame  1** 
eaid  the  count  to  the  yeiled  woman. 

The  stranger  cast  one  look  aiound  her,  to  be  certain 
that  they  were  quite  alone,  then  bending,  as  if  she  would 
have  knelt^  and  joining  her  hands,  she  said  with  an  ac- 
cent of  despair,  "  £dmond,  yon  will  not  kill  my  son  I " 

The  count  retreated  a  step,  uttered  a  slight  exclamation, 
and  let  fall  the  pistol  he  held.  ''What  name  did  you 
pronounce  then,  Madame  de  Morcerf  1 "  said  he. 

"  Yours  I  "  cried  she,  throwing  back  her  veil,  —  "  yours, 
which  I  alone  perhaps  have  not  forgotten.  Edmond,  it 
is  not  Madame  de  Morcerf  who  is  come  to  you,  it  is 
Mercedes." 

"  Mercedes  is  dead,  Madame,"  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I 
know  no  one  now  of  that  name." 

"  Mercedes  lives,  Monsieur,  and  she  remembers,  for  she 
alone  recognized  you  when  she  saw  you,  and  even  before 
she  saw  you,  by  your  voice,  Edmond, — by  the  simple 
sound  of  your  voice ;  and  from  that  moment  she  has  fol- 
lowed your  steps,  watched  you,  feared  you,  and  she  needs 
not  to  inquire  what  hand  has  dealt  the  blow  which  now 
strikes  M.  de  Morcer£'' 

"  Femand,  you  mean,  Madame,**  replied  Monte  Cristo, 
with  bitter  irony ;  "  since  we  are  recalling  names,  let  us 
remember  them  alL" 

Monte  Cristo  had  pronounced  the  name  of  Femand  with 
such  an  expression  of  hatred  that  Mercedes  felt  a  thrill 
of  terror  run  through  her  frame.  "  You  see,  Edmond,  I  am 
not  mistaken,  and  have  cause  to  say,  'Spare  my  son  I'  " 

"  And  who  told  you,  Madame,  that  I  have  any  hostile 
intentions  against  your  son  1 " 

"No  one,  in  truth ;  but  a  mother  has  a  twofold  sight. 

I  divined  all ;  I  followed  him  this  evening  to  the  opeta^ 

and  have  seen  aD." 
VOL.  ui.  — 18 
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**  If  yoa  have  seen  all,  ICadame,  yon  knofw  that  the  eon 
of  Fernand  has  publicly  inaolted  me,"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
with  awfiil  calmness. 

"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake ! " 

"Ton  have  seen  that  he  wonld  have  thrown  his  gloye 
in  my  fiice  if  Morrel,  one  of  my  friends^  had  not  stopped 
him." 

**  Listen  to  me  :  my  son  has  also  oo^jecioied  who  yon 
are ;  he  attributes  his  Other's  misfortunes  to  yon.'' 

*  Madame^  yon  are  mistaken,  they  are  not  misfortunes, 
—  they  are  a  punishment  It  is  not  I  who  strike  M.  de 
Moreetf ;  it  is  Providenee  who  punishes  him." 

**  And  why  do  you  represent  Providence  1 "  cried  Mer- 
o^d^.  ''Why  do  you  remember,  when  he  foi^ets  1 
What  are  Janina  and  its  vixier  to  you,  Edmondl  What 
injury  has  Fenand  Mondego  done  yon  in  betraying  Ali 
TebelinT' 

"True,  Madame^**  replied  Monte  Cnsto;  "all  this  is 
an  affiiir  between  the  French  captain  and  the  daughter  of 
TasilikL  It  does  not  concern  me ;  you  are  right.  And  if 
X  have  sworn  to  revenge  myself  it  is  not  on  the  French 
captain,  nor  on  the  Comte  de  Moroerf,  but  on  the  fisher- 
man Fernand,  the  husband  of  the  Catalane  Mere^d^" 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  cried  the  countess^  "how  terrible  a 
yengeance  for  a  fieiult  which  fatality  made  me  commit !  for 
I  am  the  only  culprit,  Edmond ;  and  if  you  must  revenge 
yourself  against  anj  one^  it  is  against  me,  who  had  not 
fortitude  to  bear  your  absenoe  and  my  solitude." 

^Bnt,"  exclaimed  Monte  Cristo,  ''why  was  I  absent! 
Why  were  yon  alone  t" 

"  Because  you  had  been  amsted,  Edmond,  and  were  a 
pmoner." 

**  And  why  was  I  arrests  t    Why  was  I  a  prisoner  t " 

'^  I  do  not  know,"  said  Merc^d^ 
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^  Ton  do  not,  Madame ;  aK  least,  I  hope  not  But  I 
will  tell  yon.  I  was  aniested  and  became  a  prisoner, 
becanae  under  the  arbor  of  La  B^servei  the  day  before  I 
was  to  marry  yon,  a  man  named  Danglais  wrote  this  let- 
ter which  the  fisherman  Femand  himself  posted." 

ttonte  Gristo  went  to  a  secietaiy,  opened  a  drawer  by  a 
springy  &om  which  he  took  a  paper  which  had  lost  its 
original  color,  and  the  ink  of  which  had  become  of  a  rusty 
hue ;  this  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Merc^d^  It  was 
Dauglais's  letter  to  the  procureur  du  rot,  which  the  Count 
of  Monte  Gristo,  disguised  as  a  clerk  from  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French,  had  taken  from  the  Edmond  £>an- 
tes's  file,  on  the  day  he  had  paid  the  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  to  M.  de  Boville.  Merc^d^  read  with  teiror  the 
following  lines: — 

**  The  procureur  duroim  informed  by  a  friend  of  the  throne 
and  of  religion  that  one  Edmond  Dant^  mate  of  the  ship 
'  Pharaon,'  who  arrived  this  morning  from  Smyrna,  after  hav*' 
ing  touched  at  Naples  and  Porto  Ferrajo,  has  been  intrusted  by 
Murat  with  a  letter  for  the  usurper,  and  by  the  usurper  with  a 
letter  for  the  Bonapartisfc  committee  in  Paris. 

**  Proof  of  this  crime  will  be  found  on  arresting  him,  for  the 
letter^ will  be  found  upon  him,  or  at  his  father's,  or  in  his  cabin 
on  board  the  '  Pharaon/  " 

''Oh,  my  God  I  "  said  Merc^^  passing  her  hand  across 
her  brow,  moist  with  perspiration ;  ''and  that  letter  — '' 

"  I  bought  it  for  two  hundred  thousand  liyres,  Madame," 
said  Monte  Gristo ;  "  but  that  is  a  trifle,  since  it  enables 
me  to  justify  myself  to  you." 

"  And  the  result  of  that  letter — " 

"  You  well  know,  Madame,  was  my  arrest ;  but  you  do 
not  know  how  long  that  arrest  lasted.  You  do  not  know 
that  I  remained  for  fourteen  years  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  of  you,  in  a  dungeon  in  the  Chfttean  d'I£    You  do 
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not  know  that  each  day  of  those  fourteen  years  I  renewed 
the  Yow  of  vengeance  which  I  had  made  the  first  day ; 
and  yet  I  knew  not  you  had  married  Femand,  my  calnm- 
niator,  and  that  my  fi&ther  had  died  of  hunger  1 " 

''  Just  God  ! "  cried  Merc^d^  shuddering. 

"  That  is  what  I  heard  on  leaving  my  prison,  fourteen 
years  after  I  had  entered  it ;  and  that  is  why,  on  account 
of  Mercedes  living,  and  my  father  dead,  I  have  sworn 
to  revenge  myself  on  Femand,  and  —  I  am  revenging 
myself." 

'^  And  yon  are  sure  the  unhappy  Femand  did  that  t  " 

'^  I  am  satisfied,  Madame,  he  did  what  I  have  told  you. 
Besides,  that  is  not  much  more  odious  than  that,  a  French- 
man hy  adoption,  he  should  pass  over  to  the  English ;  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  he  should  fight  against  the  Spaniards ;  a 
stipendiary  of  Ali,  he  should  betray  and  murder  AIL  Com- 
pared with  such  things,  what  is  the  letter  you  have  just 
read  I  A  lover's  stratagem,  which  the  woman  who  has  mar- 
ried that  man  may  forgive,  but  not  so  the  lover  who  was 
to  have  married  her.  Well  I  the  French  did  not  avenge 
themselves  on  the  traitor;  the  Spaniards  did  not  shoot 
the  traitor ;  Ali,  in  hb  tomb,  left  the  traitor  unpunished ; 
but  I,  betrayed,  sacrificed,  buried,  have  risen  from  my 
tomb  by  the  grace  of  God  to  punish  that  man.  He  sends 
me  for  that  purpose,  and  here  I  am." 

The  poor  woman's  head  and  arms  fell ;  her  legs  bent 
under  her,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees.  "  Forgive,  Edmond, 
forgive  for  my  sake,  who  love  you  still ! " 

The  dignity  of  the  wife  arrested  the  impulse  of  the  lov- 
ing woman  and  the  mother.  Her  forehead  almost  touched 
the  carpety  when  the  count  sprang  forward  and  raised  her. 
Then,  seated  on  a  chair,  she  looked  at  the  manly  counte- 
nance of  Monte  Cristo,  on  which  grief  and  hatred  still 
impressed  a  threatening  expression. 


'  Foigh-e.  FJ'iinii.i,  fririiive  for  viv  uilie  'd-ho  t<ive 
you  itill." 
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^  Not  crash  that  accursed  lace  1  **  murmured  he ;  ^  he 
diaobedient  to  God^  who  has  raised  me  from  the  dead  to 
he  the  instrument  of  his  justice  I  Impossible,  Madam^^ 
impossible ! " 

<«£kimond/'  said  the  poor  mother^  who  tried  erenr 
means,  "  when  I  call  you  Edmond,  why  do  you  not  eaii 
me  Mercedes?" 

"Mercedes!''  repeated  Monte  Cristo;  ^Merc^e«f 
Well^  ye%  you  are  rights  that  name  has  still  iU  charn» ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  for  a  long  period  that  I  have  pro* 
noanced  it  so  distinctly.  Oh,  Mercedes !  I  have  uttered 
yoor  name  with  the  sigh  of  melancholy,  with  ihe  {man  of 
sorrow,  with  the  last  effort  of  despair ;  I  have  uttered  it 
when  frozen  with  cold,  crouched  on  the  straw  in  my  don- 
geon  ;  I  have  uttered  it,  consumed  with  heat,  roliliig  on 
the  stone  floor  of  my  prison.  M erc^^,  I  most  vayiu^ 
myself,  for  I  suffered  fourteen  years,  —  fo'irUum  jfota  I 
wept,  I  cursed ;  now  I  tell  you,  Meroedeii,  I  muit  vrfn^^. 
myself  I  "^ 

The  count,  fearing  to  yield  to  the  euinsdi'^  of  l^gr  l/t 
bad  so  ardently  loved,  recalled  his  suff/^L;^  to  i':^  a«%iv 
tance  of  his  hatred.  "  Revenge  your^lf  tLffn,  E/1:l^^A,*' 
czied  the  poor  mother.  *'  But  let  yoiir  T«rri;'»aj>^  {^7.  ^ju 
the  culprits,  —  on  him,  on  me,  but  not  on  my  sr/n !  ** 

•*It  is  written  in  the  Holy  Book,"  rErpl;*?-!  Myr.U  Cr>//, 
''tfaai  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  ri*'.\fA  ny;u  Uj^ 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gerMraaLvri.  Gvi  Lm 
nttered  those  words  through  his  prophet ;  ^:.j  u^rSA  I 
be  better  than  Godt" 

'Becanae  God  has  time  and  eUn.;! j,  — *  tw'd  t^.*  *j^ 
which,  man  has  not.* 

Monte  Cristo  nttered  a  sigh  that  was  Ifbe:  a  gr/«,  tzA 
\am  beacotifnl  hair  with  boih  haz-ii. 
Edmood,''  eantinoed  Men^des^  wi:h  her  «»§  fot^ 
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landed  towank  the  eofanl^  '^  amee  I  fini  knew  yon,  I  baTe 
adoBBd  your  name,  bare  raqiectod  your  memofj.  V^mtvnA^ 
my  fiiendy  do  not  oompel  me  to  tamiah  that  noble  and 
fine  image  reflected  incessantly  on  the  miitOT  of  my  beaxft^ 
E<1mondj  if  yoa  knew  all  the  pmyem  I  have  addrooaod  to 
God  for  yon  while  I  hoped  that  yon  van  living  and  ainos 
I  have  thought  yon  most  be  dead ! — yes^  dead,  alas !  I 
thooght  yonr  dead  body  waa  boiied  ai  the  fisot  of  some 
gloomy  tower ;  I  thon^t  your  coqpae  waa  piecipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  one  of  thoae  gnlfe  wheie  jaikis  roll  their 
dead  priaoneia;  and  I  wept !  What  ooold  I  do  fiv  yon, 
Edmond,  besides  pray  and  weept  Listen;  during  ten 
years  I  hare  dreamed  each  night  the  same  dmam.  I  had 
hoBR  told  yoa  had  endeaTored  to  escape;  that  yon  had 
taken  the  place  of  another  piiaoner;  that  yon  had  slipped 
into  the  winding-sheet  of  a  dead  body ;  that  yon  had  been 
piecipitated  aliTe  from  the  top  of  the  Chitean  d'lf ;  and 
that  the  ciy  yon  uttered  aa  yon  daahed  upon  the  rocks 
first  reyealed  the  snbstitiition  to  your  jailers^  then  your 
mnrderen.  Well,  Edmond,  I  swear  to  yon,  by  the  head 
of  that  son  for  whom  I  entreat  your  pity»-- >£dmond, 
dniing  ten  yeais  I  baye  seen  eyeiy  night  men  balancing 
aomething  ahapeless  and  unknown  at  the  top  of  a  rock ; 
during  ten  yean  I  haye  heard  each  night  a  terrible  cry 
which  baa  awakened  me,  shuddering  and  cold.  And  I 
too,  Edmondy  —  oh,  belieye  me  I — guilty  aa  I  wa%  oh, 
yes,  I  too  haye  snfiTered  much  I  ** 

^  Haye  you  suffered  for  your  &ther  dying  in  your  ab- 
sence 1"  cried  Monte  Cristo^  thrusting  bis  handa  in  his 
hair ;  **  haye  you  seen  the  woman  you  loyed  giying  her 
hand  to  your  liyal  while  you  were  perishing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dungeont* 

''No^"  interrupted  Heic^dia,  <«but  I  have  aeen  him 
whom  I  loyed  on  the  point  of  mnidering  my  aon.* 
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Mefo6dte  praBmnoed  these  warda  ivith  such  deep  aa- 
guisb,  with  an  accent  ao  despaiiingy  that  Monte  Gciato 
could  not  natiain  a  soh.  The  liom  "vbs  tamed;  the 
avangar  leaa  conqneied  ^What  do  yon  ask  of  mel' 
aaid  he, *- "year  aon'a life!    Well,  he ahall livel" 

Merc^te  attend  a  cry  which  made  the  team  start  from 
Monte  Giisto'a  eyes ;  bat  theee  teaia  disappeared  almost 
instantaneously,  for  doubtless  Qod  had  sent  some  angel  to 
collect  them,  — -  tax  more  precioas  were  they  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  than  the  richest  peaila  of  Goasrat  and  of  Ophis. 

'^  Oh !  **  said  she^  seisbig  the  count's  hand,  and  xaising 
it  to  her  lips;  ''oh,  thank  yoa,  thank  yon,  £dmond i  sow 
yoa  are  exactly  what  I  dreamed  yon  were,  such  aa  I  always 
loTed  yon.     Oh  I  now  I  may  say  sa'^ 

''So  mnch  the  better,"  replied  Monte  Cristo^  **  as  that 
poor  Edmond  will  not  have  long  to  be  loved  by  yon* 
The  dead  will  return  to  the  tomb;  the  phantom  will 
retire  in  darkness." 

**  What  do  yoa  say,  Edmond  I " 

**  I  say,  since  yoa  command  me,  Meroddis,  I  most  dia" 

<<DieI  and  who  said  thatt  Who  talks  of  dying; 
whence  hare  yoa  these  ideas  of  death  1 " 

'*  Toa  do  not  sappose  that,  pnblidy  outraged  in  the 
£ice  of  a  whole  theatre,  in  the  presence  of  your  friends  and 
those  of  your  son,  —  challenged  by  a  boy,  who  will  glory 
in  my  pardon  as  in  a  victory,  —yoa  do  not  suppose  I  can 
for  one  moment  wish  to  live.  What  I  most  loved  after 
yoa,  Merc^d^  was  myself  sny  dignity,  and  that  strength 
which  rendesed  me  superior  to  other  men ;  that  strength 
was  my  Ufi^  With  one  wosd  yon  have  crushed  i^  and  I 
dia" 

''  Bat  the  doel  will  not  take  plaoe^  Edmond,  ainee  yoa 
forgive  1" 

''It  will  take  place^''  said  Monte  Cikto,  in  a  sokimft 
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tone;  "  bat  instead  of  jaai  8on*8  blood  staining  tbe  gionnd, 
mine  will  flow.** 

Mercies  shrieked,  and  sprang  towaids  Monte  Cristo ; 
but  suddenly  stopping,  **  Edmond,"  said  she,  "  theie  is  a 
God  above  us,  since  you  live,  and  since  I  have  seen  you 
again ;  I  trust  to  him  from  my  heart.  While  waiting  his 
assistance,  I  trust  to  your  word ;  you  have  said  my  son 
should  live,  have  you  not)" 

*'  Yes,  Madame,  he  shall  live,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  sur- 
prised that  without  more  emotion  MercM^s  had  accepted 
tbe  heroic  sacrifice  he  made  for  her. 

Mercedes  extended  her  hand  to  the  count  "  Edmond,** 
said  she,  and  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears  while  looking 
at  him  to  whom  she  spoke,  **  how  noble  it  is  of  you ;  how 
groat  the  action  you  have  just  performed ;  how  sublime  to 
have  taken  pity  on  a  poor  woman  who  offered  herself  to 
you  with  every  chance  against  her  1  Alas !  I  am  grown 
old  with  grief  more  than  with  years,  and  cannot  now  re- 
mind my  Edmond  by  a  smile,  or  by  a  look,  of  that  Merc^ 
d^  whom  he  once  spent  so  many  hours  in  contemplating. 
Ah,  believe  me,  Edmond,  I  told  yon  I  too  had  suffered 
much.  I  repeat  it,  it  is  melancholy  to  pass  one's  life  with- 
out having  one  joy  to  recall,  without  preserving  a  single 
hope ;  but  that  proves  that  all  is  not  finished  upon  the 
earth.  No ;  it  is  not  finished,  I  feel  it  by  what  remains 
in  my  heart  Oh  !  I  repeat  it,  Edmond ;  what  you  have 
just  done  is  beautiful.     It  is  grand ;  it  is  sublime ! " 

''Ton  say  that,  Mero^d^;  and  what  would  you  say  if 
you  knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  make  to  you  1  Sup- 
pose that  the  supreme  Master,  after  having  created  the 
world,  after  having  fertilized  chaos,  should  pause  in  his 
creative  work  so  that  an  angel  might  be  spared  the  tears 
which  our  crimes  should  some  day  cause  to  flow  from  his 
immortal  eyes ;  suppose  that  after  having  everything  pre- 
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paied,  everything  fonned,  eveiytbing  made  froitfol,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  admiring  his  work,  God  had  ex- 
tinguished the  sun,  and  with  his  foot  thrust  back  the 
world  into  eternal  night,  —  then  you  will  have  an  idea,  or 
rather,  no,  no,  you  will  not  even  then  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  I  lose  in  losing  life  at  this  moment" 

Merc^^s  looked  at  the  count  with  an  air  which  depicted 
at  the  same  time  her  astonishment,  her  admiration,  and 
her  gratitude.  Monte  Cristo  pressed  his  forehead  on  his 
burning  hands,  as  if  his  brain  could  no  longer  bear  alone 
the  weight  of  its  thoughts. 

''  £dmond,"  said  Merc^^  "  I  have  but  one  word  more 
to  say  to  you.''  The  count  smUed  bitterly.  "  Edmond," 
continued  she,  "  you  will  see  that  if  my  feuse  is  pale,  if  my 
eyes  are  dull,  if  my  beauty  is  gone ;  if  Mercddes,  in  short, 
no  longer  resembles  her  former  self  in  her  features,  —  you 
will  see  that  her  heart  is  still  the  same.  Adieu,  then,  £d- 
mond.  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  Heaven ;  I  have 
seen  you  again,  and  have  found  you  as  noble  and  as  great 
as  formerly  you  were.  Adieu,  Edmond,  adieu,  and  thank 
you !  •' 

But  the  count  did  not  answer.  Mercedes  opened  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  and  had  disappeared  before  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  painful  and  profound  revery  into  which 
his  thwarted  vengeance  had  plunged  him.  The  clock  of 
the  Invalides  struck  one  when  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
Madame  de  Morcerf  away  rolling  on  the  pavement  of 
the  Champs  £lys6e8  made  Monte  Cristo  raise  his  head. 
**  What  a  fool  I  was,**  said  he,  **  not  to  tear  my  heart  out 
on  the  day  when  I  resolved  to  avenge  myself  1 '' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TBI  USETING. 

Ajtsb  MeioMte  had  left  Monte  Cristo,  a  gloomy  ehadow 
seemed  to  oveispread  eTerything.  Azound  him  and  within 
him  the  couise  of  thought  was  suspended ;  his  eneigetie 
mind  slumbered  as  does  the  body  after  extreme  fatigue. 
^  What !  **  said  he  to  himself  while  the  lamp  and  the  wax 
lights  were  nearly  burned  out,  and  the  senrants  were  waiting 
impatiently  in  the  ante-room^— '' what !  this  edifice  which 
I  have  been  so  long  preparing,  which  I  haye  leared  with 
ao  much  care  and  toil,  is  to  be  crumbled  by  a  single  touch, 
a  word,  a  breath !  £h,  what  1  this  self,  of  whom  I  thought 
so  much,  of  whom  I  was  so  proud,  who  had  appeared  so 
worthless  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Chiteau  d'lf,  and  whom 
I  had  succeeded  in  making  so  great,  will  be  to-morrow  but 
a  lump  of  day  1  Alas  J  it  is  not  the  death  of  the  body 
I  n^pret.  Is  not  that  destruction  of  the  vital  principle 
the  rest  to  which  everything  is  tending,  to  which  cTery 
unhappy  being  aspires,  the  repose  of  matter  after  which  I 
so  long  sighed,  and  whioh  I  was  seeking  to  attain  by  the 
painful  process  of  starvation  when  Faria  appeared  in  my 
dungeon  t  What  is  death  for  me  but  one  step  more  towards 
xepose  1  No,  it  is  not  existence,  then,  that  I  regret,  but 
the  ruin  of  my  plans^  so  slowly  elaborated,  so  laboriously 
framed.  Providence,  who,  I  thought,  favored  them,  was 
then  opposed  to  them  1  It  is  not  God's  will  they  should 
be  accomplished.  This  burden,  almost  as  heavy  as  a  world, 
which  I  had  raised,  and  had  thought  to  bear  to  the  end,  was 
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too  great  fw  my  strength ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  lay  it 
down  in  tiie  middle  of  my  career.  Oh !  shall  I  then  again 
become  a  fatalist,  whom  fourteen  yean  of  despair  and  ten 
of  hope  had  rendered  a  believer  in  Providence  1  And  all 
this  —  all  this,  becaase  my  heart,  which  I  thought  dead, 
was  only  sleeping ;  because  it  has  awakened  and  has  beaten 
again ;  because  I  have  yielded  to  the  pain  of  the  emotion 
excited  in  my  breast  by  a  woman's  voice  1  Tet,"  continued 
the  count,  becoming  each  moment  more  absorbed  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  terrible  sacrifice  for  the  morrow  which 
Mero^d^  had  aeeepted,  —  <'  yet  it  is  impossible  that  so  no- 
ble-minded a  woman  should  thus  through  selfishness  cour 
sent  to  my  death  when  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength ;  it 
is  impossible  she  can  carry  to  such  a  point  maternal  love^  or 
rather,  deliiiunL  There  are  virtues  which  by  exaggeration 
become  crimes.  No,  she  must  have  conceived  some  pathetic 
scene ;  she  will  come  and  throw  herself  between  us,  and 
what  would  be  sublime  here  will  appear  there  lidiculoua." 
The  blush  of  pride  mounted  to  the  count's  forehead  as 
this  thought  passed  through  his  mind.  ''Ridiculous," 
repeated  he  ;  **  and  the  ridicule  will  fall  on  me.  I  ridic- 
ulous !  no,  I  would  rather  die  I  " 

By  thus  exaggerating  the  anticipated  ill-fortune  of  the 
next  day,  to  which  he  had  condemned  himself  by  promis- 
ing Mero^^  to  spare  her  son,  the  count  at  last  was  led 
to  exclaim,  "  Folly  I  folly  !  folly  I  to  carry  generosity  so 
&r  as  to  place  myself  as  a  mark  for  that  young  man  to 
aim  at.  He  will  never  believe  my  death  was  a  suicide ; 
and  yet  it  is  important  for  the  honor  of  my  memory,  — - 
and  this  surely  is  not  vanity,  but  a  justifiable  pride,  •<*• 
it  is  important  that  the  world  should  know  that  I  have 
consented  by  my  free  will  to  stop  my  arm  already  raised 
to  strike,  and  that  with  that  arm  so  powerful  against 
otiieis  I  have  struck  myselfl    It  must  be,  it  shall  be ! " 
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Seizing  a  pen,  he  drew  a  paper  from  a  secret  diawer  in  hia 
bureau,  and  traced  at  the  bottom  of  that  paper,  which  was 
no  other  than  his  will,  made  since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  a 
sort  of  codicil,  clearly  explaining  the  nature  of  his  death. 
*'  I  do  this,  O  m  J  God  I  **  said  he,  with  his  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  **  as  much  for  thy  honor  as  for  mine.  I  have  dur- 
ing ten  years  considered  myself  the  agent  of  thy  vengeance ; 
and  other  wretches,  like  a  Morcerf,  a  Danglais,  a  Yillefott, 
even  that  Morcerf  himself,  must  not  imagine  that  chance 
has  fieed  them  from  their  enemy.  Let  them  know  on  the 
contraiy  that  their  punishment,  which  had  been  decreed 
by  Providence,  is  only  delayed  by  my  present  determina- 
tion ;  that  although  they  escape  it  in  this  world,  it  awaits 
them  in  another,  and  that  they  are  only  exchanging  time 
for  eternity ! " 

While  he  was  thus  agitated  by  these  gloomy  uncertain* 
ties,  these  wretched  waking  dreams  of  grief,  the  first  rays 
of  twilight  pierced  his  windows  and  shone  upon  the  pale 
blue  paper  on  which  he  had  just  traced  that  last  justifica- 
tion of  Providence.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Suddenly  a  slight  noise  reached  his  ear,  which  appeared 
like  a  stifled  sigh.  He  turned  his  head,  looked  around  him, 
and  saw  no  one ;  but  the  sound  was  repeated  distinctly 
enough  to  convince  him  of  its  reality.  He  arose,  and 
quietly  opening  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  saw  Hay- 
d^  who  had  fallen  on  a  chair  with  her  arms  hanging 
down  and  her  beautiful  head  thrown  back.  She  had  been 
standing  at  the  door  to  prevent  his  going  out  without 
seeing  her,  until  sleep,  which  the  young  cannot  resist, 
had  overpowered  her  frame,  wearied  as  she  was  with 
watching  so  long.  The  noise  of  the  door  did  not  awaken 
her,  and  Monte  Cristo  gazed  at  her  with  affectionate  re- 
gretb  ''  She  remembered  she  had  a  son,"  said  he ;  "  and 
I  foigot  I  had  a  daughter."    Then,  shaking  his  head  8a^ 
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rowfully,  "  Poor  Haydee  I  "  said  be ;  "  she  wished  to  see 
me,  to  speak  to  me ;  she  had  feared  or  guessed  something. 
Oh  1  I  camiot  go  without  taking  leave  of  her ;  I  cannot 
die  without  confiding  her  to  some  one."  He  quietly 
regained  his  seat  and  wrote  under  the  other  lines,— 

**  I  bequeath  to  Maximilian  Morrel,  captain  of  Spahis  and 
son  of  my  former  patron,  Pieire  Morrel,  ship-owner  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  sum  of  twenty  millions,  a  part  of  which  may  be 
offered  to  his  sister  Julie  and  brother-in-law  Emmanuel,  if  he 
does  not  fear  this  increase  of  fortune  msy  mar  their  happiness. 
These  twenty  millioDs  are  concealed  in  my  grotto  at  Monte 
Cristo,  of  which  Bertuccio  knows  the  secret.  If  his  heart  is 
free,  and  he  will  marry  Haydee,  the  daughter  of  Ali,  Pacha  of 
Janina,  whom  I  have  brought  up  with  the  love  of  a  father,  and 
who  has  shown  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  daughter  for  me, 
he  will  thus  accomplish  my  last  wish.  This  will  has  already 
constituted  Haydee  heiress  of  the  rest  of  my  fortune, — consist- 
ing of  lands,  funds  in  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  furniture 
in  my  different  palaces  and  houses;  and  which,  besides  the 
twenty  millions,  and  the  legacies  to  my  servants,  may  still 
amount  to  sixty  millions." 

He  was  finishing  the  last  line  when  a  cry  behind 
him  made  him  start;  and  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand. 
"  Haydee,"  said  he,  "  did  you  read  it  1 " 

The  young  woman,  awakened  by  the  light  striking  upon 
her  eyelids,  had  risen  and  approached  the  count  without 
his  hearing  her  light  steps  on  the  carpet  ^'Oh,  my 
Lord,"  said  she,  '*  why  are  you  writing  thus  at  such  an 
hourl  Why  are  you  bequeathing  all  your  fortune  to 
me  1    Are  you  going  to  leave  me  1 " 

''  I  am  going  on  a  journey,  dear  child,"  said  Monte 
Cristo,  with  an  expression  of  infinite  tenderness  and 
melancholy ;  **  and  if  any  misfortune  should  happen  to 
me — "    The  count  stopped. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  the  young  giil,  with  an  authoritative 
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tone  the  count  had  never  oleerFod  hefbre,  and  which 
gtarUed  him. 

^  WeQ,  if  any  misfortune  hi^pen  to  me,"  replied  Uonte 
CnstOy  *'  I  wish  mj  daughter  to  he  happj." 

Hayd^  smiled  soTrowfnlly  and  shook  her  head.  **  Do 
you  think  of  dying;  my  Lord  1 "  said  she. 

"  The  wise  man  has  said  it  is  good  to  think  of  death, 
my  child." 

**  Well,  if  yon  die,"  said  she,  "  heqneath  yonr  fortune 
to  others ;  for  if  yon  die,  I  e^iall  no  longer  need  any- 
thing ; "  and  taking  the  paper,  she  tore  it  in  four  pieces 
and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then,  the 
effort  having  exhaosted  her  strength,  she  fell,  not  asleep 
this  time,  hut  £ednting  on  the  floor.  The  count  leaned 
over  her  and  raised  her  in  his  arms;  and  seeing  that  sweet 
pale  face,  those  lovely  eyes  closed,  that  heantifol  fonn  mo- 
tionless and  to  all  appeeranee  lifeless,  the  idea  oocnned  to 
him  for  the  firstr  time  that  perhaps  she  loved  him  other- 
wise than  as  a  daughter  loves  a  father. 

''Alas  I"  murmured  he»  with  deep  sorrow;  "I  might, 
then,  have  heen  happy  yet"  Then  he  carried  Haydce 
to  her  apartment^  resigned  her  to  the  care  of  her  attend- 
ants, and  returning  to  his  cabinet^  which  he  shut  quickly 
this  time,  he  copied  the  destroyed  will.  As  he  was  finish- 
ing, the  sound  of  a  cabriolet  entering  the  yard  was  heatd. 
Monte  Cristo  approached  the  window,  and  saw  Maximil- 
ian and  £mmanuel  alight  **  Good  I  '*  said  he ;  **  it  was 
time,"  and  he  sealed  his  wHl  with  three  seals.  One  mo- 
ment afterwards  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  drawing-roomi 
end  went  to  open  the  door  Idmselt 

Morrel  was  there ;  he  had  oome  twenty  minntes  before 
the  time  appointed.  ''I  am  perhaps  come  too  soon. 
Count/'  said  he ;  **  but  I  franUy  acknowledge  that  I  have 
not  closed  my  eyes  all  oi^t^  noc  has  any  one  in  ny  house. 
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I  needed  to  see  yon  etnxng;  in  your  coangeons  aasnxance 
to  lecoyer  myself." 

Monte  Cristo  could  not  resist  this  proof  of  affection ;  he 
did  not  extend  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  hut  flew  to 
him  with  open  arms.  '^  Mone!,'*  said  he,  "  it  is  a  happy 
day  for  me  to  feel  I  am  beloved  by  such  a  man  as  you. 
Good-morning,  Emmanuel ;  yon  will  oome  with  me,  then, 
Masdmilian  1 " 

''  Did  you  doubt  it  1 "  said  the  yonng  captain. 

"  Btit  if  I  were  wrong  —  " 

**  I  watched  you  during  all  that  scene  of  the  ohallenge 
yesterday;  I  have  been  thinking  of  your  firmness  all 
this  nighty  and  I  said  to  myself  that  justice  must  be 
on  your  side,  or  man's  countenance  is  no  longer  to  be 
relied  on." 

'*  Bn%  Morrel,  Albert  is  your  friend  9 " 

*^  A  simple  acquaintance.  Count." 

**  Tou  met  him  on  the  some  day  yon  first  saw  me  Y  " 

^'  Yesy  that  is  true ;  but  I  should  not  have  recollected 
it  had  you  not  reminded  me." 

*' Thank  you,  MorreL"'  Then  ringing  the  bell  once, 
**  Here,"  said  he  to  Ali,  who  came  immediately,  "  take  that 
to  my  solicitor.  It  is  my  will,  MorreL  When  I  am  dead, 
you  will  go  and  examine  it.** 

"What  I  "  said  Morrel,  "you  deadi" 

"Tes;  must  I  not  be  prepated  for  everything,  dear 
friend  1  But  what  did  you  do  yesteiday  after  yon  left 
met" 

"I  went  to  Tortoni,  wheie^  a«  I  expected,  I  found 
Beauchamp  and  Ch&teau-Renaud.  I  own  I  was  seeking 
them" 

"  Why,  when  all  was  ananged  Y" 

"  Listen,  Count,  the  affair  is  serious  and  unavoidable." 

"  Did  you  doubt  it  1 " 
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^  Ko ;  the  offence  was  publicy  and  eveiy  one  was 
already  talking  of  if 

"Weill" 

"  Well,  I  hoped  to  get  an  exchange  of  arms,  to  snheti* 
tute  the  sword  for  the  pistol ;  the  pistol  is  blind." 

"  Have  you  succeeded  1 "  asked  Monte  Cristo,  quickly, 
with  an  imperceptible  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Ko,  for  your  skill  with  the  sword  is  so  well  known." 

"  Ah  1  who  has  betrayed  me  1" 

"  The  fencing-masters  whom  you  have  OTercome*"* 

"And  you  failed  1" 

"  They  positively  refused." 

"  Morrel/'said  the  county "  have  you  ever  seen  me  fire  a 
pistol  1 " 

"  Never." 

"  Welly  we  have  time ;  look."  Monte  Cristo  took  the 
pistols  he  held  in  his  hand  when  Merc^d^  entered,  and 
fixing  an  ace  of  clubs  against  the  iron  plate,  with  four 
shots  he  successively  shot  off  the  four  sides  of  the 
chib. 

At  each  shot  Morrel  turned  pale.  He  examined  the 
balk  with  which  Monte  Cristo  performed  this  dexterous 
feat,  and  saw  that  they  were  no  Lager  than  deer-shot. 
"  It  is  astonbhing  I "  said  he ;  "  look,  EmmanueJ."  Then, 
turning  towards  Monte  Cristo,  "  Count,**  said  he,  "in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you  I  entreat  you  not  to  kill 
Albert  I  the  unhappy  youth  has  a  mother." 

"  You  are  right,'*  said  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  and  I  have 
none.*'  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  which  made 
Morrel  shudder. 

"  Tou  are  the  offended  party,  Count** 

"  Doubtless ;  what  does  that  imply  t " 

"  That  you  will  fiie  fint" 

"I  fire  firstt" 
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'^  Ob  !  I  obtained,  or  latber  daimed  tbat ;  we  bad  con- 
ceded enongb  for  tbem  to  yield  us  tbat" 

''And  at  wbat  distance)" 

"Twenty  paces." 

A  teirific  smile  passed  over  tbe  count's  lips.  ''Monel," 
said  be,  **  do  not  forget  wbat  you  bave  jost  seen.** 

"  Tbe  only  cbance  for  Albert's  safety,  tben,  will  arise 
&om  your  emotion." 

"  I  suffer  from  emotion  ? "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"Or  firom  your  generosity,  my  friend;  to  so  good  a 
marksman  as  you  are  I  may  say  wbat  would  appear  absurd 
to  anotber." 

"Wbatistbatt" 

"  Break  bis  arm,  wound  bim,  but  do  not  kill  bim." 

"  I  wiU  tell  you,  Morrel,"  said  tbe  county  "  tbat  I  do 
not  need  entreating  to  spare  tbe  life  of  M.  de  Morcerf ;  be 
sball  be  so  well  spared  tbat  he  will  return  quietly  witb  bis 
two  friends,  wbile  I  —  " 

"  And  you  %  " 

**  Tbat  will  be  anotber  tbing ;  I  sball  be  brougbt  borne." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Maximilian,  beside  bimselfl 

"  It  is  as  I  told  you,  my  dear  Morrel ;  M.  de  Morcerf 
wiU  kill  me.'' 

Morrel  looked  at  tbe  count  like  one  bewildered.  "  But 
wbat  baa  bappened,  tben,  since  last  evening,  Count  1 " 

"  Tbe  same  tbing  wbicb  happened  to  Brutus  tbe  nigbt 
before  tbe  battle  of  Pbilippi ;  I  bave  seen  a  gbost." 

"  And  tbat  gbost  —  " 

"  Told  me,  Morrel,  tbat  I  bad  lived  long  enough." 

Maximilian  and  Emmanuel  looked  at  each  other.  Monte 
Cristo  drew  out  bis  watch.  "  Let  us  go,"  said  be ;  "  it  is 
five  minutes  past  seven,  and  tbe  appointment  was  for  eight 
o'clock" 

A  carriage  was  in  readiness  at  tbe  door.    Monte  Cristo 
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stepped  into  it  with  his  two  friends.  He  had  stopped  « 
moment  in  the  psttsge  to  listen  st  the  door;  and  Usxi- 
milian  and  EmmaDue],  who  had  eonaideiatolf  passed  lonmid 
a  few  steps,  thought  they  heard  him  answer,  by  a  sigh,  a 
Bob  &om  within. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight,  thej  diore  np  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  "  Here  we  are,"  said  Uorrel,  looking  out  of  the 
window ;  "  and  we  are  first  on  the  ground," 

"  Monuenr  will  pardon  me,"  said  Baptiatin,  who  had 
ibUowed  his  master  with  indescribalile  teiror,  "bnt  I 
think  I  see  a  carriage  down  there  under  the  trees." 

Monte  Cristo  sprang  lightly  ^m  the  carriage,  and  of* 
fered  his  hand  to  assist  Emmanuel  and  Maximilian.  The 
latter  retained  the  connt's  hand  between  his.  "  Ah  I  rery 
good,"  said  he  ;  "  tills  is  ss  I  like  to  see  the  band  of  a 
man  whose  life  depends  on  the  goodness  of  his  canse." 

"  Truly,"  said  Emmanuel,  "  I  peroelTS  two  yonng  men 
down  there,  who  are  evidently  waiting." 

Monte  Cristo  drew  Morrel,  not  aside,  but  a  step  or  two 
behind  his  brothei^iii-law.  "  Maximilian,"  said  he,  "  arc 
yonr  affections  disengaged  1"  Morrel  looked  at  Monte 
Cristo  with  astonishment.  "Idonot  seekyourconfidenre, 
my  dear  friend.  I  only  ask  yon  a  eimpls  question; 
answer  it, — tbst  is  all  I  require." 

"  I  loTO  a  young  girl,  Connt." 

"  Do  yon  hive  her  much  t " 

"More  than  my  life." 

"  AnoUiQT  hoyift  defeated  I "  said  the  count.  Then, 
with  a  ^i^li,    'Poor  Hayd^l"  murmured  be. 

"  In  truth,  CVunt,  if  I  knew  leas  of  you,  I  ahoold  think 
you  wore  less  brave  tlian  yon  are." 

"  Because  I  liiLih  when  thinking  of  some  one  I  am  leav- 
ing 1  Como,  Slonvl,  it  is  not  like  a  soldier  to  be  so  bad  a 
judge  of  courage    So  I  regret  life  I  What  is  it  to  mc^  who 
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have  passed  twenty  yearo  between  life  and  death,  whether 
I  Uye  or  die  1  Moreoyer,  do  not  alarm  yomsel^  Monel ; 
this  weakneaSi  if  it  is  such,  is  betrayed  to  yon  alone.  I 
know  the  world  is  a  drawing-room,  from  which  we  must 
retreat  politely  and  honestly,  —  that  is,  with  a  bow,  and 
all  debts  of  honor  pfud." 

''That  is  to  the  purpose.  Have  yon  brought  your 
aimst" 

''It  —  what  for  1  I  hope  these  gentlemen  have 
theirs. 

"I  will  inquire,"  said  MorreL 

^  Do,  but  make  no  treaty ;  you  understand  me  Y  " 

"  You  need  not  fear.** 

Morrel  advanced  towards  Beauchamp  and  Gh&teau* 
Benaud,  who,  seeing  his  intention,  came  to  meet  him. 
The  three  young  people  bowed  to  each  other  courteously, 
if  not  ai&bly. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Morrel,  "but  I  do  not 
see  M.  de  Morcerf." 

"He  sent  us  word  this  morning,"  replied  Ch&teau- 
Benaud,  "that  he  would  meet  us  on  the  ground." 

"  Ah ! "  said  MorxeL 

Beauchamp  pulled  out  his  watch.  "It  is  only  five 
minutes  past  eight,"  said  he  to  Morrel;  "there  is  not 
much  time  lost  yet" 

"Ob  I  I  did  not  refer  to  that,"  replied  MorreL 

"  And  besides,"  Chftteau-Benaud  interrupted,  "here  is  a 
<9aTiage." 

In  iactf  a  carriage  approached  rapidly  along  one  of  the 
avenues  leading  towards  the  open  space  where  they  were 
assembled.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Morrel,  "  you  are  doubt* 
less  provided  with  pistols  1  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  yields 
right  of  using  his." 

**  We  had  anticipated  this  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
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count,"  said  Beanchamp  ;  ^  and  I  have  bionght  some  anns 
which  I  bought  eight  or  ten  days  dnce,  thinking  that  I 
might  need  them  on  a  similar  occasion.  They  are  quite 
newy  and  have  not  yet  been  used.  Will  you  examine 
themt" 

** Oh,  M.  Beauchamp/' said  Monel,  bowing,  ''when  you 
assure  me  that  M.  de  Morcerf  does  not  know  these  aims, 
you  are  of  course  aware  that  your  word  is  sufficient.*' 

'*  Gentlemen,''  said  Ch&teau-Renaud,  **  it  is  not  Morceif 
coming  in  that  carriage,  —  upon  my  word,  it  is  Franz  and 
Debiay  ! "  The  two  young  men  he  announced  were  in- 
deed approaching.  "  What  chance  brings  yon  here,  gen- 
tlemen 1 "  said  Ch&teau-Renaud,.  sliaking  hands  with  each 
of  them. 

''  Because,"  said  Debray,  ''  Albert  sent  this  morning  to 
request  ns  to  come." 

Beauchamp  and  Ch&teau-Renaud  exchanged  looks  of 
astonishment. 

**  I  think  I  understand  his  reason,"  said  MorreL 

"Whatisitl" 

'' Yesterday  afternoon  I  received  a  letter  from  IL  de 
Morcerf^  begging  me  to  attend  the  opera." 

"And  I,"  said  Debray. 

''And  I  also,"  said  Franz. 

"  And  we  too,"  added  Beauchamp  and  ChAteau-Renaud. 

"  Having  wished  you  all  to  witness  the  challenge,  he 
now  wishes  you  to  be  present  at  the  combat." 

"  Fxactly  so,"  said  the  young  men ;  "  you  have  prob- 
ably guessed  right." 

"But  after  all  these  armngementfl^  he  does  not  come 
himself,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud ;  "Albert  is  ten  minutes 
after  time." 

"  There  he  comes,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  on  horseback  at 
a  full  gallop^  followed  by  a  servant." 
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^How  impradentl"  said  CMteaa-Benaad,  ''to  come 
on  boiseback  to  fight  with  the  pistol,  after  all  the  instruo- 
tions  I  had  given  him." 

''And  besidesy"  said  Beauchamp,  "with  a  collar  above 
his  cravat^  an  open  coat  and  white  waistcoat  1  Why  has 
he  not  painted  a  spot  upon  bis  heart  1  —  it  would  have 
been  more  simple." 

Meanwhile  Albert  bad  arrived  within  ten  paces  of  the 
gronp  formed  by  the  five  young  men.  He  jumped  from 
bis  hoisei  threw  the  bridle  on  his  servant's  arm,  and 
joined  them.  He  was  pale,  and  bis  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen ;  it  was  evident  that  he  bad  not  slept.  A  shade 
of  melancholy  gravity  overspread  his  countenance,  which 
was  not  natural  to  him.  "  I  thank  you,  geutlemen/' 
said  he,  "  for  having  complied  with  my  request ;  I  feel 
extremely  grateful  for  this  mark  of  friendship."  Morrel 
bad  stepped  back  as  Morcerf  approached,  and  remained  at  a 
short  distance.  "  And  to  you  also,  M.  Morrel,  my  thanks 
are  due.     Come,  there  cannot  be  too  many." 

"Monsieur,'^  said  Maximilian,  "you  are  not  perhaps 
aware  that  I  am  M  de  M'oute  Cristo's  friend  ? " 

"I  was  not  sure,  but  I  expected  it.  So  much  the 
better;  the  more  men  of  honor  there  are  here,  the  better 
I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  M.  Morrel,"  said  Chateau-Eenaud,  "  will  you  apprise 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  that  M.  de  Moicerf  is  arrived, 
and  that  we  are  at  his  command  ? " 

Morrel  started  to  fulfil  his  commission.  Beauchamp  at 
the  same  time  drew  the  box  of  pistols  from  the  carriage. 

"  Stop,  gentlemen  I "  said  Albert ;  "  I  have  two  words 
to  say  to  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo." 

"  In  private  1 "  asked  Morrel. 

"No,  Monsieur ;  before  all  who  are  here." 

Albert's  witnesses  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise; 
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FraiUE  and  Debiaj  ezohasged  some  words  in  a  low  tone; 
and  Monel,  rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  incident^  went  to 
fetch  the  county  who  was  walking  in  a  letiied  path  with 
£mmanaeL 

''  What  does  he  want  with  me  I "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  I  do  not  know,  bat  he  wishes  to  speak  to  yoo." 

"  Oh  1 ''  said  Monte  Cristo,  '*  I  trast  he  is  not  going  to 
tempt  God  by  some  new  outrage  I  ** 

"  I  do  not  think  such  is  his  intention,"  said  MorreL 

The  count  adTanced,  accompanied  by  Maximilian  and 
Emmanuel ;  his  calm  and  serene  expression  formed  a  8in« 
gular  contrast  to  Albert's  grief-stricken  &C6^  who  ap* 
proached  also,  followed  by  the  four  young  men* 

When  at  three  paces  ficom  each  other,  Albert  and  the 
count  stopped* 

'' Approach,  gentlemen,"  said  Albeit ;  **  I  wish  you  not 
to  lose  one  word  of  what  I  am  about  to  have  the  honor  of 
saying  to  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
peated by  you  to  all  who  will  listen  to  it,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  you." 

**  Proceed,  Monsieur/'  said  the  count. 

**  Monsieur,'*  said  Albert,  with  a  voice  that  trembled  at 
fiisty  but  gradually  became  firmer ;  **  I  reproached  you  with 
exposing  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Morcerf  in  Epiros,  for 
however  guilty  he  might  be,  I  thought  you  had  no  right 
to  punish  him ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that  you  hav« 
that  right  It  is  not  Femand  Mondego's  treachery  towaidt 
All  Pacha  which  induces  me  so  readily  to  excuse  you,  but 
the  treacheiy  of  the  fisherman  Femand  towards  you,  and 
the  almost  unheard-of  miseries  which  were  its  consequences. 
And  therefore  I  say,  and  proclaim  it  publicly,  that  yoa 
were  justified  in  revenging  yourself  on  my  &ther  ;  and  I, 
his  son,  thank  you  for  not  using  greater  •sverity.*' 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fEdlen  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators 
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of  this  onezpected  soene,  it  woold  not  havd  saxpziaed  them 
moie  than  did  Albert's  dedaxation*  As  for  Monte  Cnsto^ 
his  eyes  slowly  rose  towards  heaven  with  an  expression  of 
infinite  gratitude.  He  was  mnch  astonished  that  Albert's 
fiery  nature,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much  among  the 
Roman  bandits,  should  suddenly  stoop  to  this  humiliation. 
He  recognised  the  influence  of  Merc^d^  and  saw  why  her 
noble  heart  had  not  opposed  the  sacrifice  which  she  knew 
beforehand  would  be  useless. 

"  Now,  Monsieur/'  said  Albert, ''  if  you  think  my  apology 
sufficient,  pray  give  me  your  hand.  Next  to  the  merit  of 
infallibility  which  you  appear  to  possess,  I  rank  that  of 
candidly  acknowledging  a  fault ;  but  this  confession  ooor 
cems  me  only.  I  acted  well  as  a  man,  but  you  have 
acted  better  than  man*  An  angel  alone  could  have  saved 
one  of  us  from  death ;  and  that  angel  came  from  heaven, 
if  not  to  make  us  friends  (which,  alas  I  &tality  renders 
impossible),  at  least  to  make  us  esteem  each  other." 

Monte  Cristo,  with  moistened  eye,  heaving  breast,  and 
lips  half  open,  extended  to  Albert  a  hand,  which  the  lat- 
ter pressed  with  a  sentiment  resembling  respectful  fear. 
^  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  receives  my 
apology;  I  acted  hastily  towards  him.  Haste  is  a  bad 
counsellor ;  I  did  wrong.  Now  my  fault  is  repaired.  I 
hope  the  world  will  not  call  me  cowardly  for  acting  as  my 
conscience  dictated.  But  if  any  one  should  entertain  a 
false  opinion  of  me,"  added  he,  drawing  himself  up  as  if 
he  would  challenge  both  friends  and  enemies,  ''I  shall 
endeavor  to  correct  his  mistake." 

"  What  has,  then,  happened  during  the  night  Y  "  asked 
Beauchamp  of  Ch&teau-Benaud ;  **  we  appear  to  make  a 
veiy  sorry  figure  here." 

"  In  truth,  what  Albert  has  just  done  is  either  very 
despicable  or  very  noble,"  replied  the  bazon. 
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''What  can  it  mean t ** said  Debiay  to  Franz.  ''The 
Count  of  Monte  Ciisto  acta  dishonoiably  to  M.  de  Mozoeif, 
and  is  justified  by  his  son  1  Had  I  ten  Janinas  in  my 
family^  I  should  consider  myself  bound  to  one  obligation 
only ;  and  that  would  be  —  to  fight  ten  times." 

As  for  Monte  Cristo,  his  head  was  bent  down,  his  aims 
were  powerless*  Bowing  under  the  weight  of  twenty-four 
years'  leminiscenees,  he  thought  not  of  Albert^  of  Beau- 
champ,  of  CL&teau-Renaud,  or  of  any  of  that  group ;  but 
he  thought  of  that  courageous  woman  who  had  come  to 
plead  for  her  son's  life,  to  whom  he  had  offered  his,  and 
who  had  now  saved  it  by  the  revelation  of  a  dreadful 
fionily  seciet,  capable  of  destroying  forover  in  that  young 
man's  heart  every  feeling  of  filial  piety. 

"  Providence  still  1 "  munnured  he ;  "  now  only  am  I 
fully  convinced  of  being  the  emissaiy  of  God  I " 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  MOTHSB  AND  SON. 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  bowed  to  the  five  young  peo- 
ple with  a  melancholy  and  dignified  smile,  and  got  into 
his  cariiage  with  Maximilian  and  £mmanneL  Albeit, 
Beanchamp,  and  Chiteaa-Renand  remained  alone.  The 
yonng  man's  look  at  his  two  fiiends,  without  being  timid, 
appeared  to  ask  their  opinion  of  what  he  had  just  done. 

^  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Beauchamp  first,  who 
had  either  the  most  feeling  or  the  least  dissimulation, ''  al- 
low me  to  congratulate  you ;  this  is  a  veiy  unhoped-for 
conclusion  of  a  very  disagreeable  affiiir." 

Albert  remained  silent  and  wrapped  in  thought  Chir 
teau-Renaud  contented  himself  with  tapping  his  boot  with 
his  flexible  cane.  "  Are  we  not  going  1 "  said  he,  after 
this  embarrassing  silence. 

''  When  you  please,"  replied  Beauchamp ;  *'  allow  me 
only  to  compliment  M.  de  Morcerf,  who  has  given  proof 
to-day  of  a  generosity  so  cbivalric,  so  rare !  '* 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

''It  is  magnificent,"  continued  Beauchamp,  ''to  be  able 
to  exercise  so  much  self-control  I  " 

"Assuredly ;  as  for  me,  I  should  have  been  incapable  of 
ity"  said  Chftteau-Renaud,  with  most  significant  coolness. 

"Gentlemen,"  interrupted  Albert,  "I  think  you  did 
not  understand  that  something  veiy  serious  had  passed 
between  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  and  myself." 

"Possibly,  possibly,"  said  Beauchamp,  immediately; 
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''but  eveiy  sunpleton  would  not  be  able  to  understand 
your  heroism,  and  sooner  or  later  you  wiU  find  yourself 
compelled  to  explain  it  to  them  more  energetically  than 
would  be  convenient  to  your  bodily  health  and  the  dura- 
tion of  your  life.  May  I  give  you  a  Mendly  counsel  1  Set 
out  for  Naples,  the  Hague,  or  St  Petersburg,  —  calm  coun- 
tries, where  the  point  of  honor  is  better  understood  than 
among  our  hot-headed  Parisians.  Seek  quietude  and  ob- 
livion, so  that  yon  may  return  peaceably  to  France  aftes 
a  few  years.    Am  1  not  right,  M.  de  Ch&tean-Renaadt" 

''That  is  quite  my  opinion,"  said  the  gentleman; 
"nothing  induces  serious  dueb  so  much  as  a  fruitles* 
one." 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,*'  replied  Albert,  with  a  cold 
smile ;  "  1  shall  follow  your  advice,  —  not  because  yon 
give  it,  but  because  I  bad  already  intended  to  leave 
France.  I  thank  you  equally  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me  in  being  my  seconds.  It  is  deeply  en- 
graved on  my  heart,  since  after  what  you  have  just  said, 
I  remember  that  only.*' 

Chateau-Renaud  and  Beaucbamp  looked  at  each  other ; 
the  impression  was  the  same  on  both  of  them,  and  the 
tone  in  which  Moroerf  had  just  expressed  his  thanks  was 
80  determined  that  the  position  would  have  become  em- 
barrassing for  all  if  the  conversation  had  continued. 

"  Farewell,  Albert,"  said  Beauchamp,  suddenly,  carelessly 
extending  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  who  gave  no  sign  of 
throwing  off  his  reserve,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  offered 
hand. 

"  FareweU,"  said  Ch4teau-Renaud,  in  his  turn,  keeping 
the  little  cane  in  bis  left  hand,  and  making  a  motion  with 
his  right. 

Albert's  lips  scarcely  whispered  "Farewell,*'  bat  his 
look  was  more  ezpUdt ;  it  embraced  a  whole  poem  of 
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xestnined  anger,  proud  disdaii],  and  generous  indignation. 
He  preserved  his  melancholj  and  motionless  position  for 
some  time  after  his  two  friends  had  regained  their  car- 
nage; then,  suddenly  loosing  his  horse  from  the  little 
tree  to  which  his  servant  had  fisstened  it,  he  sprang 
on  ity  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  entering  the  hotel  in  the  Rue 
du  Helder.  As  he  alighted,  he  thought  he  saw  hehind 
the  curtain  of  the  count's  bedroom  his  father^s  pale  fiftce. 
Albert  turned  away  his  head  with  a  sigh,  and  went  to  his 
own  apartments.  He  cast  one  lingering  look  on  all  the 
luxuries  which  had  rendered  life  so  easy  and  so  happy 
since  his  infancy ;  he  looked  at  the  pictures,  in  which  tho 
&ces  seemed  to  smile,  and  the  landscapes,  which  appeared  to 
glow  with  brighter  colors.  He  took  from  its  oaken  frame 
his  mother's  portrait,  which  he  rolled  up,  leaving  empty 
and  dark  the  gold  casing  which  surrounded  it.  Then  he 
arranged  all  his  beautiful  Turkish  arms^  his  fine  English, 
guns,  his  Japanese  ware,  his  cups  mounted  in  silver,  hia 
artistic  bronzes,  signed  "  Feucheres  "  or  "  Barye ; "  exam- 
ined the  cupboards,  and  placed  the  key  in  each ;  threw 
into  a  drawer  of  his  secretary,  which  he  left  open,  all  the 
pocket-money  he  had  about  him,  and  with  it  the  thousand 
fancy  jewels  from  his  vases  and  his  jewel-boxes ;  made  aa 
exact  inventory  of  all  and  placed  it  on  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  table,  after  putting  aside  the  books  and 
papers  which  encumbered  it. 

At  the  begiiming  of  this  work  his  servant^  notwithstand- 
ing his  prohibition,  came  to  his  room.  "  What  do  you 
want)"  asked  Morcer^  in  a  tone  sorrowful  lathec  than 
irritated. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  valet ;  "  jou  had  for- 
bidden me  to  disturb  you,  but  the  Gomte  de  Morcerf  has 
sent  for  me/' 
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'«Wein"  Baid  Albert 

''  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  bim  withoat  fiist  seeing  you.** 

"Whyr 

"Because  the  count  is  doabtleas  aware  tbat  I  accom- 
panied yon  to  the  meeting  this  morning." 

^  It  is  probable,"  said  Albert. 

^And  since  he  has  sent  for  me,  it  is  donbtlees  to 
question  me  on  what  happened  there*  What  must  I 
answer?" 

**  The  truth.'* 

**  Then  I  shall  say  the  duel  did  not  take  place  t " 

**  You  will  say  that  I  apologized  to  the  Count  of  Monte 
CriBto,     Go." 

The  Talet  bowed  and  retired,  and  Albert  returned  to 
his  inveutory.  As  he  was  finishing  this  work,  the  sound 
of  horses  prancing  in  the  yard,  and  the  wheels  of  a  car* 
liage  shaking  his  window,  attracted  his  attention.  He 
approached  the  window,  and  saw  his  £ither  get  into  his 
carriage  and  go  away.  The  door  of  the  house  was  hardly 
closed  behind  the  count  when  Albert  bent  his  steps  to  his 
mother's  room ;  and  no  one  being  there  to  announce  him, 
he  advanced  to  her  bedroom,  and  distressed  by  what  he 
saw  and  guessed,  stopped  for  one  moment  at  the  door. 
As  if  the  same  soul  had  animated  these  two  beings,  Mer- 
cMha  was  doing  the  same  in  her  apartments  as  he  had 
just  done  in  his.  Eveiything  was  in  order,  —  laces, 
dresses,  jewels,  linen,  money,  all  were  arranged  in  the 
drawers,  —  and  the  countess  was  carefully  collecting  the 
keys.  Albert  saw  all  these  preparations ;  he  understood 
them,  and  exclaiming,  "My  mother  1 "  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck. 

The  artist  who  could  have  depicted  the  expression  of 
these  two  countenances  would  certainly  have  made  of  them 
a  beautiful  picture.    All  these  proofs  of  an  energetic  reso- 
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lutioBy  wUch  Albert  did  not  fear  on  his  own  account, 
alarmed  him  for  his  mother.  ''What  are  you  doing  1" 
asked  he. 

''  What  were  yon  doing  1 "  replied  she. 

"  Oh,  my  mother  1 "  exclaimed  Albert,  so  overcome  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak,  "  it  is  not  the  same  with  you  and 
me ;  you  cannot  have  made  the  same  resolution  that  I 
have,  for  I  am  come  to  warn  yon  that  I  bid  adieu  to  your 
house,  and  —  and  to  you  ! " 

*'  I  also,"  replied  Merc^d^  ''am  going,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge that  I  had  depended  on  your  accompanying  me; 
have  I  deceived  myself!" 

"My  mother/'  said  Albert,  with  firmness,  "I  cannot 
make  you  share  the  fiftte  I  have  planned  for  myself.  I 
must  live  henceforth  without  rank  and  fortune,  and  to  be- 
gin this  hard  apprenticeship  I  must  borrow  from  a  friend 
the  loaf  I  shall  eat  until  I  have  earned  on&  So,  my  dear 
mother,  I  am  going  at  once  to  ask  Franz  to  lend  me  the 
small  sum  I  shall  require  to  supply  my  present  wants." 

"  Yon,  my  poor  child,  suffer  poverty  and  hunger  1  Oh, 
say  not  so ;  it  will  break  my  resolutions." 

"  But  not  mine,  Mother,"  replied  Albert  "  I  am  young 
and  strong ;  I  believe  I  am  courageous ;  and  since  yesterday 
I  have  learned  the  power  of  will.  Alas !  my  dear  mother, 
some  have  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  live,  and  have  raised 
a  new  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  promises  of  happiness 
which  Heaven  had  made  them,  —  on  the  fragments  of  all 
the  hope  which  God  had  given  them  I  I  have  seen  that, 
my  mother ;  I  know  that  from  the  gulf  in  which  their 
enemies  have  plunged  them  they  have  risen  with  so  much 
vigor  and  glory  that  in  their  turn  they  have  ruled  their 
former  conquerors,  and  have  punished  them.  No,  my 
mother,  from  this  moment  I  have  done  with  the  past,  and 
accept  nothing  from  it,  — not  even  a  name ;  for  you  can 
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nndentand  —  can  you  noil  —  that  your  son  cannot  heax 
the  name  of  a  man  who  ought  to  blush  before  another.** 

"Albert,  my  child,**  said  Merc^d^  '*  if  I  had  a  stronger 
heart,  that  is  the  counsel  I  would  have  given  you.  Tour 
conscience  has  spoken  when  my  voice  became  too  weak ; 
listen  to  its  dictates.  Tou  had  friends,  Albert ;  break  off 
their  acquaintance.  But  do  not  despair;  you  have  life 
before  you,  my  dear  Albert,  for  you  are  yet  scarcely 
twenty-two  years  old.  And  as  a  pure  heart  like  youiB 
wants  a  spotless  name,  take  my  father*s ;  it  was  Herrera. 
I  am  sure,  my  Albert,  that  whatever  may  be  your  career, 
you  will  soon  render  that  name  illustrious.  Then,  my 
friend,  return  to  the  world  still  more  brilliant  for  your 
past  sorrows;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  still  let  me  cherish 
these  hopes,  for  I  have  no  future  to  look  forward  to,  —  for 
me  the  grave  opens  when  I  pass  the  threshold  of  this 
house." 

'*  I  will  do  as  yon  desire,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the 
young  man.  ''Tes,  I  share  your  hopes;  the  anger  of 
Heaven  will  not  pursue  us,  —  you  so  pure,  and  me  so  in- 
nocent. But  since  onr  resolution  is  formed,  let  us  act 
promptly.  M.  de  Morcerf  went  out  about  half  an  hour 
since;  the  opportunity  is  favorable  for  avoiding  an 
explanation." 

^  I  am  ready,  my  son,"  said  Merc^d^s. 

Albert  ran  immediately  to  the  boulevard,  where  he  pro- 
cured a  Jiacre  to  take  them  away  from  the  house;  he 
recollected  that  there  was  a  small  furnished  house  to  let  in 
the  Hue  de  Saints  Peres,  where  his  mother  would  find  a 
humble  but  decent  lodging,  and  thither  he  intended  con- 
ducting the  conntess.  As  the  Ji<tcre  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  Albert  was  alighting,  a  man  approached,  and  gave 
him  a  letter.  Albert  recognized  the  bearer.  "  From  the 
count,"  said  Bertuccio.     Albert  took  the  letter,  opened  it, 
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and  lead  it|  then  looked  loand  for  Bertoecio,  bat  he  had 
gone.  He  xetarned  to  MercM^  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  heaving  breast,  and  without  ntteiing  a  word,  he  gave 
her  the  letter.     Mercedes  read  :  — 

Albebt,  —  While  showing  you  that  I  have  discovered  yonr 
plans,  I  hope  also  to  convince  you  of  my  delicacy.  You  are 
free,  you  leave  the  count's  house,  and  you  take  your  mother  to 
your  home  ;  but  reflect.  Albert,  you  owe  her  more  than  your 
poor  noble  heart  can  pay  her.  Keep  the  struggle  for  yourself 
hear  all  the  suffering,  but  spare  her  the  trial  of  pover^  which 
must  accompany  your  first  efforts ;  for  she  deserves  not  even 
the  shadow  of  the  misfortune  which  has  this  day  fallen  on  her, 
and  Providence  wills  not  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  I  know  you  are  going  to  leave  the  Rue  du  Helder 
without  taking  anything  with  you.  Do  not  seek  to  know  how 
I  discovered  it ;  I  know  it,  — that  is  sufficient.  Now,  listen, 
Albert.  Twenty-four  years  ago  I  returned,  proud  and  joyful,  to 
my  country.  I  had  a  betrothed,  Albert,  a  lovely  girl,  whom  I 
adored ;  and  I  was  bringing  to  my  betrothed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  louis,  painfully  amassed  by  ceaseless  toil.  This  money 
was  for  her.  I  destined  it  for  her  ;  and  knowing  the  treachery 
of  the  sea,  I  buried  our  treasure  in  the  little  garden  of  the 
house  my  father  lived  in  at  Marseilles,  on  the  All^  de 
Meillan.  Yonr  mother,  Albert,  knows  that  poor  house  welL 
A  short  time  since,  I  passed  through  Marseilles,  and  went  to 
see  the  old  house,  which  revived  so  many  painful  recollections; 
and  in  the  evening  I  took  a  spade  and  dug  in  the  comer  of  the 
garden,  where  I  had  concealed  my  treasure.  The  iron  box 
was  there  ;  no  one  had  touched  iti  It  was  under  a  beautiful 
fig-tree  that  my  father  had  planted  the  day  I  was  bom,  which 
overshadowed  the  spot.  Well,  Albert,  this  money,  which  was 
formerly  designed  to  promote  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 
the  woman  I  adored,  may  now  by  a  strange  and  sad  chance 
be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Oh,  feel  for  me,  who  could 
offer  millions  to  that  poor  woman,  but  who  return  her  only  the 
piece  of  black  bread,  forgotten  under  my  poor  roof  since  the 
day  I  was  torn  from  her  I  loved !    You  are  a  generous  man, 
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Albert,  bat  perhaps  70a  may  be  blinded  by  pride  or  leeent- 
ment ;  if  70a  lefiue  me,  if  70a  ask  another  for  what  I  have  a 
light  to  offer  70a,  I  wiU  fla7  it  is  angenerone  of  70a  to  refiue 
the  life  of  7oar  mother  at  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  finther  was 
brought  to  death  b7  7oar  iather,  in  all  the  horrors  of  hanger 
and  despair. 

Albert  stood  pale  and  motionless  to  hear  what  his 
mother  woald  decide  after  she  had  finished  reading  this 
letter.  Merc^dte  tamed  her  e7es  with  an  inefiEable  ex- 
pression towards  heaven.  "  I  accept  it,"  said  she ;  "  he 
has  a  right  to  pa7  the  dowiy,  which  I  shall  take  with  me 
to  some  convent  I "  Patting  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  she 
took  her  son's  arm,  and  with  a  firmer  step  than  even 
she  perhaps  had  thought  possible,  she  went  downstaim. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

THB  SUICIDB. 

Meakwhilb  Monte  Cristo  had  also  letamed  to  town  with 
Emmanuel  and  Maximilian.  Their  retam  was  cheerfnL 
Emmanuel  did  not  conceal  his  joy  at  having  seen  peace 
succeed  to  war,  and  acknowledged  openly  his  philanthropic 
tastes.  Morrely  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  allowed  his 
brother-in-law's  gayety  to  expend  itself  in  words,  while  he 
felt  equal  inward  joy,  which,  however,  betrayed  itself  only 
by  hb  look.  At  the  Barriers  du  Trdne  they  met  Bertuccio, 
who  was  waiting  there,  motionless  as  a  sentinel  at  his  post. 
Monte  Cristo  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  him  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  steward 
disappeared. 

''Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  Emmanuel,  when  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  Place  Royale,  '*  put  me  down  at  my 
door,  that  my  wife  may  not  have  a  single  moment  of  need- 
less anxiety  on  my  account  or  yours.'* 

''  K  it  were  not  ridiculous  to  make  a  display  of  our 
triumph,"  said  Morrel,  "  I  would  invite  the  count  to  our 
house ;  but  the  count  also  doubtless  has  some  trembling 
heart  to  comfort  So  we  will  take  leave  of  our  Mend,  and 
let  him  hasten  home.** 

^  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Monte  Cristo ;  ^  do  not  let  me 

loee  both  of  my  companions.     Return,  Emmanuel,  to  your 

charming  wife,  and  present  my  best  compliments  to  her;  and 

do  yooy  Monel,  accompany  me  to  the  Champs  filys^es." 
VOL.  m. — 15 
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^Willingl79''Baid  Maximilian ;  '^paiticalarly  as  I  have 
business  in  that  quarter.'* 

**  Shall  we  wait  breakfast  for  you  1  **  asked  EmmanneL 

"  No/*  replied  the  young  man.  The  door  was  closed, 
and  the  carriage  proceeded.  ''  See  what  good  fortune  I 
brought  you  !  *'  said  Morrel,  when  he  was  alone  with  the 
count.     **  Have  you  not  thought  so  t  ** 

*' YeSy**  said  Monte  Cristo,  *'for  that  reason  I  wished  to 
keep  you  near  me.^ 

'*  It  is  miraculous  I  "  continued  Morrel,  answering  his 
own  thoughts. 

"  What  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

^  What  has  just  happened.** 

"Tes,**  said  the  count,  "  you  are  right ;  it  is  miraculous.'* 

*'  For  Albert  is  brave,**  resumed  MorreL 

**  Very  brave,"  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  have  seen  him 
sleep  with  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head.'' 

"  And  I  know  he  has  fought  two  duels,**  said  Maximil- 
ian ;  ^  how  can  you  reconcile  that  with  his  conduct  this 
morning  t  ** 

'*  All  owing  to  your  influence,**  replied  Monte  Cristo, 
smiling. 

**  It  is  well  for  Albert  he  is  not  in  the  army,**  said 
MorreL 

**Whyr* 

''  An  apology  on  the  ground  I '  said  the  young  captain, 
shaking  his  head. 

"Come,"  said  the  count,  mildly,  "do  not  entertain  the 
prejudices  of  ordinary  men,  Morrel !  Do  you  not  under- 
stand that  if  Albert  is  brave^  he  cannot  be  a  coward ; 
that  he  must  then  have  had  some  reason  for  acting  as  he 
did  this  morning,  and  therefore  that  his  conduct  is  mors 
heroic  than  otherwise)" 

" Doubtless,  doubtless,'*  said  Morrel ;  "but  I  shall  say. 
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like  the  Spaniard,  'He  has  not  been  eo  bzaYe  to-day  as 
he  was  yesterday/'' 

''Ton  will  breakfast  with  me,  will  yon  not,  Monelf  * 
said  the  connt,  to  tnm  the  conversation. 

**  No,  I  must  leave  yon  at  ten  o'clock." 

''Your  engagement  was  for  breakfeist,  thenl**  said  tb<^ 
oonnt. 

Morrel  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  StiU  yon  must  breakfast  somewhere." 

**  But  if  I  am  not  hungry  1 "  said  the  young  man. 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  count,  **  I  know  of  only  two  things 
which  destroy  the  appetite:  grief, — and  as,  happily,  I 
see  that  you  are  very  cheerful,  it  is  not  that,  —  and  love. 
Now,  after  what  you  told  me  this  morning  of  your  heart, 
I  may  believe — " 

'*WeIl,  Count,"  replied  Morrel,  gayly,  ''I  will  not 
dispute  it." 

"  And  you  do  not  tell  me  about  it,  Maximilian  1"  said 
the  count,  in  a  tone  which  showed  how  gladly  he  would 
have  been  admitted  to  the  secret. 

*'  I  showed  you  this  morning  that  I  had  a  heart ;  did  I 
not,  Count  t"  Monte  Cristo  answered  by  extending  his 
hand  to  the  young  man.  ''  Well !  '*  continued  the  latter, 
"  since  that  heart  is  no  longer  with  you  in  the  Bois  de 
Yincennes,  it  is  elsewhere,  and  I  must  go  and  find  it." 

**  Go,"  said  the  count,  deliberately,  "  go,  dear  friend ; 
but  promise  me,  if  you  meet  with  any  obstacle^  to  remem- 
ber that  I  have  some  power  in  this  world;  that  I  am 
happy  to  use  that  power  in  the  behalf  of  those  I  love ;  and 
that  I  love  you,  MorreL" 

'*  I  will  remember  it,**  said  the  young  man,  **  as  selfish 
children  recollect  their  parents  when  they  want  their  aid. 
When  I  need  your  assistance^  and  the  moment  may  come^ 
I  will  come  to  you,  Count" 
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^  Well,  I  xely  upon  your  promiBa.    Adieu,  then." 

**  Till  we  meet  again." 

They  had  amved  in  the  Champs  Ely8£e&  Monte  Cristo 
opened  the  canriage-door ;  Moml  sprang  out  on  the  pave* 
ment ;  Beitaccio  was  waiting  on  the  steps.  Monel  disap- 
peared through  the  arenue  of  Marigny,  and  Monte  Cristo 
hastened  to  join  Bertaccio. 

''WeUf  asked  he. 

**  She  is  going  to  leave  her  honse,**  said  the  stewazd. 

"  And  her  son  1  ** 

''  Florentin,  his  valet,  thinks  he  is  going  to  do  the  same.'* 

**  Come  this  way."  Monte  Cristo  took  Bertaccio  into 
his  cabinet,  wrote  the  letter  we  have  seen,  and  gave  it  to 
the  steward.  **  Go,**  said  he,  quickly.  "  By  the  way,  let 
Hayd^  be  informed  that  I  have  returned." 

**  Here  I  am,"  said  the  young  girl,  who  at  the  sound 
of  the  carriage  had  run  downstairs,  and  whose  face  was 
radiant  with  joy  at  seeing  the  count  return  safely.  Ber- 
tuccio  went  out.  Every  transport  of  a  daughter  finding 
a  beloved  £ither,  all  the  delight  of  a  miBtress  seeing  an 
adored  lover  were  felt  by  Hayd^e  during  the  first  mo- 
ments of  this  meeting,  awaited  by  her  with  so  much  impa- 
tience. Certainly,  Monte  Cristo's  joy,  although  less  openly 
expressed,  was  not  less  intense.  Joy  to  hearts  which  have 
suffered  long  is  like  the  dew  on  the  ground  after  a  long 
drought ;  both  the  heart  and  the  ground  absorb  that  be- 
neficent moisture  falling  on  them,  and  nothing  is  outwardly 
apparent 

Monte  Cristo  was  beginning  to  think,  what  he  had  not 
for  a  long  time  dared  to  believe,  that  there  were  two  Mer- 
c^d^  in  the  world,  and  that  he  might  yet  be  happy.  His 
eye^  elate  with  happiness,  was  reading  eagerly  the  moist 
eyes  of  Hayd6e^  when  suddenly  the  door  opened.  The 
count  knit  his  brow. 
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*<]£.  de  Moraerf  I "  said  Baptiatin,  as  if  that  name  alone 
would  suffice  for  his  excuse. 

In  fiict^  the  ooonVs  face  brightened.  **  Which,"  asked 
he,  *'  the  viscount  or  the  coant  f " 

*'  The  count." 

**  Oh  1 ''  exclaimed  Hayd^e, ''  is  it  not  yet  finished  r 

**  I  know  not  if  it  is  finished,  my  beloved  child/*  said 
Monte  Gristo,  taking  the  young  girl's  hands ;  ^  but  I  do 
know  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear." 

*'  But  it  is  the  wretched  —  " 

''That  man  cannot  injure  me,  Hayd^e,"  said  Monte 
Cristo;  "it  was  his  son  alone  there  was  cause  to  fear." 

"  And  what  I  have  suffered,"  said  the  young  girl,  ** you 
ahall  never  know,  my  Lord." 

Monte  Cristo  smiled.  "  By  my  father^s  tomb  I  '*  said 
he,  extending  his  hand  over  the  head  of  the  young  girl, 
"  I  swear  to  you,  Hayd^  that  if  any  misfortune  happens, 
it  will  not  be  to  me.** 

**  I  believe  you,  my  Lord,  as  if  God  had  spoken  to  me," 
said  the  young  girl,  presenting  her  forehead  to  the  count. 

Monte  Cristo  pressed  on  that  pure  beautiful  forehead  a 
kiss  which  made  two  hearts  throb  at  once,  the  one  vio- 
lently, the  other  heavily.  "  Oh  I  "  he  murmured,  "  shall 
I  then  be  permitted  to  love  again  f  Ask  M.  de  Morcerf 
into  the  drawing-room,"  said  he  to  Baptistin,  while  he  led 
the  beautiful  Greek  to  a  private  staircase. 

We  must  explain  this  visit,  expected  perhaps  by  Monte 
Cristo,  but  doubtless  unexpected  to  our  readers.  While 
Merodd^  as  we  have  said,  was  making  an  inventory  of 
her  property  like  that  which  Albert  made  of  his,  while  she 
was  arranging  her  jewels,  shutting  her  drnwers,  collecting 
her  keys,  to  leave  everything  in  perfect  order,  she  did  not 
perceive  a  pale  and  sinister  fiice  at  a  glass  door  which 
threw  light  into  the  passage^  firom  which  everything  could 
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be  both  seen  and  heard.  He  who  was  thoa  looking,  with- 
out being  heard  or  seen,  probably  heard  and  saw  all  that 
passed  in  Madame  da  Morcerf  s  apartments.  From  that 
glass  door  the  pale-iiBU!ed  man  went  to  the  count's  bed- 
room, and  raised  with  a  contracted  hand  the  cortain  of  a 
window  overlooking  the  courtyard.  He  remained  there 
ten  minnteSy  motionless  and  dumb,  listening  to  the  beating 
of  his  own  heart  For  him  those  ten  minutes  were  yeiy 
long.  It  was  then  that  Albert,  returned  from  his  rendez- 
vous^ perceived  his  £ither  watching  for  his  airival  behind 
a  curtain,  and  turned  aside.  The  count's  eye  expanded ; 
he  knew  Albert  had  insulted  Monte  Cristo  terribly,  and 
that  in  eveiy  country  in  the  world  such  an  insult  would 
lead  to  a  deadly  dueL  Albert  returned  safely ;  then  the 
count  was  revenged. 

An  indescribable  ray  of  joy  illumined  that  wretched 
countenance,  like  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  before  it  disap- 
pears in  clouds  which  appear  more  like  its  tomb  than  its 
couch.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  waited  in  vain  for  his  son 
to  come  to  his  apartment  with  the  account  of  his  triumph. 
He  easily  understood  why  his  son  did  not  come  to  see  him 
befors  he  went  to  avenge  his  iather^s  honor ;  but  when 
that  was  done,  why  did  not  his  son  come  and  throw 
himself  into  his  armsf 

It  was  then,  when  the  count  could  not  see  Albert,  that 
he  sent  for  his  servant.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Albert  had  instructed  his  servant  not  to  conceal  anything 
from  the  count.  Ten  minutes  afterwards.  General  de  Mor- 
cerf was  seen  on  the  steps  in  a  black  coat  with  a  military 
collar,  black  pantaloons,  and  black  gloves.  He  had  appar- 
ently given  previous  orders ;  for,  as  he  reached  the  bottom 
step,  his  carriage  came  from  the  coach-house  ready  for  him. 
The  valet  threw  into  the  carriage  the  general's  military 
doaky  in  which  two  swords  were  wrapped ;  and  abutting 
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the  door,  he  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  coachmaoa 
The  coachman  stooped  down  for  his  oiders. 

*'  To  the  Champs  filys^/'  said  the  general ;  **  the 
Ck>ant  of  Monte  Cristo's.    Quickly  !  " 

The  horses  bounded  beneath  the  whip,  and  in  five  min- 
utes they  stopped  before  the  count's  door.  M.  de  Mor- 
ceif  opened  the  door  himself;  and  while  the  carriage 
was  still  moving,  he  sprang  out  into  the  walk,  rang,  and 
entered  the  open  door  with  his  servant. 

A  moment  afterwards,  Baptistin  announced  the  Comte 
de  Morcerf  to  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  ;  and  the  latter,  leading 
Hayd^e  aside,  ordered  the  Comte  de  Morcerf  to  be  asked 
into  the  drawing-room.  The  general  was  pacing  the  room 
the  third  time,  when  in  turning  he  perceived  Monte  Cristo 
at  the  door. 

*'  Eh  I  it  is  M.  de  Morcerf,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  quietly ; 
"  I  thought  I  had  heard  wrong.'' 

'^  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  the  count,  whom  a  frightful  contrac- 
tion of  the  lips  prevented  from  articulating  freely. 

**  May  I  know  the  cause  which  procures  me  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  M.  de  Morcerf  so  early  f  " 

''  Had  you  not  a  meeting  with  my  son  this  morning  1 " 
asked  the  general. 

"  You  know  that  1 "  replied  the  count, 

**  And  I  know  also  that  my  son  had  good  reasons  to 
wish  to  fight  with  you,  and  to  endeavor  to  kill  you." 

''  Yes,  Monsieur,  he  had  very  good  ones ;  but  you  see 
that  in  spite  of  them  he  has  not  killed  me  and  did  not 
even  fight." 

"  Yet  he  considered  you  the  cause  of  his  father^s  dis- 
honor,—  the  cause  of  the  fearful  ruin  which  has  fallen 
on  my  house." 

"  It  is  true,  Monsieur,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  his  ter- 
rible calmness ;  ''a  secondary  cause,  but  not  the  principal" 
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**  DonbUfiBB  you  madoy  theiiy  some  apology  or  gave  some 
explanation  t " 

,    **  I  explained  nothing ;  and  it  is  he  who  apologized 
to  me.** 

"But  to  what  do  yon  attribute  this  conduct f 

^  To  the  conviction,  piobably,  that  there  was  one  more 
gdlty  than  L" 

"And  who  was  thatf 

"  His  fether." 

"  That  may  be,**  said  the  connt,  taming  pale ;  ^bat  you 
know  the  goilty  do  not  like  to  find  themsdves  convicted." 

"I  know  it;  and  I  expected  what  has  happened  at 
this  moment.'' 

"  Ton  expected  that  my  son  would  be  a  coward ! " 
cried  the  count. 

**  M.  Albert  do  Moiceif  is  no  coward ! "  said  Monte 
Cristo. 

''A  man  who  holds  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  sees  a 
mortal  enemy  within  reach  of  that  sword,  and  does  not 
fighty  is  a  coward  I  Why  is  he  not  here  that  I  may  tell 
him  so?" 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  coldly,  "  I  do  not 
suppose  that  you  have  come  here  to  relate  to  me  your 
little  family  afiairs.  Go  and  tell  M.  Albert  that,  and  he 
may  know  what  to  answer  you." 

**  Oh,  no,  no !  '*  said  the  general,  with  a  smile  that  van- 
ished immediately,  **  I  did  not  come  for  that  purpose ;  you 
are  right  1  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  also  look  upon  you 
as  my  enemy  1  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  hate  you  in- 
stinctively I  that  it  seems  as  if  I  had  always  known  you, 
and  always  hated  you;  and,  in  short,  since  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  will  not  fight,  that  it  remains 
for  ns  to  do  it.    Are  you  of  that  opinion.  Monsieur  t" 

^  Certainly.    And  when  I  told  you  that  I  had  foreseen 
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what  was  taking  place,  I  alluded  to  the  honor  of  yonr 
visit- 

''So  much  the  hetter;  your  piepaiations  are  made^ 
then!" 

**  They  are  always  made,  Monsienr.** 

**  Ton  know  that  we  shall  fight  till  one  of  ns  is  dead ! " 
said  the  general,  whose  teeth  were  clinched  with  rage. 

''Until  one  of  us  is  dead,"  repeated  Monte  Giisto, 
moving  his  head  slightly  up  and  down. 

"Let  us  start  then;  we  need  no  witnesses.'* 

"Truly,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "it  is  unnecessary,  we 
know  each  other  so  well ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  count,  "  we  know  so  little 
of  each  other." 

"  Bah  I  "  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  the  same  indomitahle 
coolness ;  "  let  us  see.  Are  you  not  the  soldier  Feinand 
who  deserted  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  f  Are 
you  not  the  Lieutenant  Femand  who  served  as  guide  and 
spy  to  the  French  army  in  Spain  t  Are  you  not  the  Cap- 
tain Femand  who  betrayed,  sold,  and  murdered  his  bene- 
£ictor,  Ali  1  And  have  not  all  these  Femands,  united,  made 
the  Lieutenant-General  de  Morcerf,  peer  of  France  1 " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  the  general,  as  if  branded  with  a  hot  iron, 
"  wretch !  to  reproach  me  with  my  shame  when  about 
perhaps  to  kill  me  I  No,  I  did  not  say  I  was  a  stranger 
to  you;  I  know  well,  demon,  that  you  have  penetrated 
into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  that  you  have  read,  by 
the  light  of  what  torch  I  know  not,  every  page  of  my  life ; 
but  perhaps  I  may  be  more  honorable  in  my  shame  than 
you  under  your  pompous  coverings.  No,  no,  I  am  aware 
that  you  know  me ;  but  I  know  you  not,  adventurer,  sewn 
up  in  gold  and  jewelry.  You  have  called  yourself  at  Paris 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo ;  in  Italy,  Sinbad  the  Sailor ; 
in  Malta,  I  know  not  what.    But  it  is  your  real  name  that 
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I  want  to  know  among  yonr  hundred  names,  that  I  may 
pronounce  it  when  we  meet  to  fig^t^  at  the  moment  when 
I  plunge  my  sword  through  your  heart" 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  turned  pale ;  his  eye  seemed 
to  hum  with  a  devouring  fire.  He  hounded  towards  a 
dressing-room  near  his  hedroom,  and  in  less  than  a  second, 
tearing  off  his  crayat,  his  coat,  and  wsistcoat^  he  put  on  a 
sailor's  jacket  and  hat^  from  heneath  which  rolled  his  long 
hlack  hair.  He  returned  thu%  formidahle  and  implacahle^ 
advancing  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  hreast  towards  the 
general,  who  could  not  understand  why  he  had  disappeared ; 
hut  who  on  seeing  him  again,  and  feeling  his  teeth  chatter 
and  his  legs  sink  under  him,  drew  back,  and  only  stopped 
when  he  found  a  table  to  support  his  clinched  hand. 

''  Femand  !  '*  cried  the  count,  **  of  my  hundred  names 
I  need  only  tell  you  one  to  overwhelm  you !  But  you 
guess  it  now,  do  you  not^  —  or  rather,  you  remember  it  t 
For  notwithstanding  all  my  sorrows  and  my  tortures,  I 
show  you  to-day  a  fjEU^  which  the  happiness  of  revenge 
makes  young  again ;  a  face  you  must  often  have  seen  in 
your  dreams  since  your  marriage  —  with  MercMes,  my 
betrothed ! " 

The  general,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  hands  extended, 
gaze  fixed,  looked  silently  at  this  dreadful  apparition ;  then 
seeking  the  wall  to  support  him,  he  glided  along  close  to  it 
until  he  reached  the  door,  through  which  he  went  out  back- 
wards, uttering  this  single  mournful,  lamentable,  distressing 
ciy,  **  Edmond  Dant^  ! "  Then,  with  sighs  which  were 
unlike  any  human  sound,  he  dragged  himself  to  the  door, 
reeled  across  the  courtyard,  and  falling  into  the  arms  of 
his  valet,  he  said  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelligible,  ''  Home  I 
home  1 "  The  fresh  air  and  the  shame  he  felt  at  having 
exposed  himself  before  his  servants,  partially  recalled  his 
senses;  but  the  ride  was  short,  and  as  he  drew  near  his 
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house  all  hia  wietchedness  reviyed.  He  stopped  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  bouse  and  aligbted*  The  door  of 
the  house  was  wide  open,  a  fioxre  was  standing  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  yard,  —  a  strange  sigbt  before  so  noble  a 
mansion.  The  count  looked  at  it  with  terror;  but  without 
daring  to  ask  any  questions,  he  rushed  towards  his  apart- 
ment. Two  persons  were  coming  down  the  stairs;  he  had 
only  time  to  creep  into  a  cabinet  to  avoid  them.  It  was 
Merc^d^  leaning  on  her  son's  arm  and  leaving  the  house. 
They  passed  close  by  the  unhappy  being,  who,  concealed 
behind  the  damask  door,  almost  felt  Merc^d^'s  dress 
brush  against  him,  and  his  son's  warm  breath  as  he  ut- 
tered the  words,  "  Courage,  my  mother  1  Come^  this  is  no 
longer  our  home  1 "  The  words  died  away ;  the  steps  were 
lost  in  the  distance.  The  general  drew  himself  up,  cling- 
ing to  the  damask  curtain ;  he  uttered  the  most  dreadful 
sob  which  ever  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  a  father  aban- 
doned at  the  same  time  by  his  wife  and  son.  He  soon 
heard  the  clatter  of  the  iron  step  of  the  carriage,  then  the 
coachman's  voice,  and  then  the  rolling  of  the  heavy  vehi- 
cle shook  the  windows.  He  darted  to  his  bedroom  to  see 
once  more  all  that  he  had  loved  in  the  world ;  but  the 
carriage  drove  on,  and  neither  Merc^d^s's  face  nor  Albert's 
appeared  at  the  window  to  give  to  the  deserted  house,  to 
the  abandoned  husband  and  £ftther,  the  last  look  of  adieu 
and  regret,  —  that  is  to  say,  pardon*  And  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  wheels  of  that  coach  crossed  the  gateway, 
a  report  was  heard,  and  an  ominous  smoke  escaped  through 
one  of  the  panes  of  the  window,  which  was  broken  by  the 
exploeioiL 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

▼ALENTINK. 

Wb  may  easflj  oonceive  where  Morrel*8  InurinesB  called 
him  and  with  whom  was  his  appointment.  On  leaving 
Monte  CiifltOy  he  walked  slowly  towards  Yillefort's  house ; 
we  say  slowly,  for  Morrel  had  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
which  to  go  fiye  hundred  steps,  hut  he  had  hastened  to 
take  leave  of  Monte  Cristo  hecause  he  wished  to  he  alone 
with  his  thoughts.  He  knew  his  time  well,  —  the  hour 
when  Valentine  was  giving  Noirtier  his  hreakfast,  and  was 
sure  not  to  he  disturbed  in  the  performance  of  this  pious 
duty.  Koirtier  and  Valentine  had  given  him  leave  to  come 
twice  a  week,  and  he  was  now  availing  himself  of  that 
permission.  He  arrived ;  Valentine  was  expecting  him. 
Uneasy,  almost  wild,  she  seized  his  hand  and  led  him  to 
her  grandfather.  This  uneasiness,  amounting  almost  to 
distraction,  arose  fix>m  the  report  Morcerfs  adventure  had 
made  in  the  world ;  the  affair  of  the  opera  was  generally 
known.  No  one  at  Villefort's  doubted  that  a  duel  would 
ensue  from  it  Valentine,  with  her  woman's  instinct, 
guessed  that  Morrel  would  be  Monte  Cristo*s  witness;  and 
from  the  young  man's  well-known  courage  and  his  great 
afifection  for  the  count,  she  feared  he  would  not  content 
himself  with  the  passive  part  assigned  to  hinL  We  may 
easily  understand  how  eagerly  the  particulars  were  asked 
for,  given,  and  received ;  and  Morrel  could  read  an  inde- 
scribable joy  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved,  when  she  knew 
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that  the  tenninaiioii  of  this  a&ir  vas  as  iaffpy  as  h  was 
nnezpected. 

"NoWy^saidYalentiiieyinotiomiigto  Movnltontcbwii 
near  her  grandfiiiher,  while  she  took  her  aeai  on  his  fiooi- 
etool,  —  ''now  let  ne  talk  about  oar  own  afEuTL  Toaknow, 
Ifaxiinilian^  grandpapa  onoe  thought  of  leaving  thia  houae^ 
and  taking  apartments  awaj  firom  M.  de  YillefoTt'aL'' 

"Yes,"  said  MaTimflian,  ''I  reeollect  the  piojed^  of 
which  I  highly  approved." 

**  Welly"  aaid  Yalentinei,  "  joa  may  appiute  again,  tot 
grandpapa  is  again  thinking  of  it.* 

''Bravo!"  aaid  MaYimilian. 

^'And  do  yon  know,"  said  Yalentine,  "what  leason 
grandpapa  gives  for  leaving  this  hooae  I*  Noirtier  looked 
at  Yalentine  to  impose  silence,  but  ahe  did  not  notice 
him ;  her  looks,  her  eyea,  her  smile,  were  all  for  MoneL 

"Oh!  whatever  may  be  IL  Noirtier's  leason,"  an- 
swered Monely  **  I  win  readOy  believe  it  to  be  a  good 


one." 


''An  exeellept  one!"  aaid  Yalentine.  "He  pretends 
that  the  air  of  the  Fanbooig  St.  Honor^  is  not  good 
for  me." 

"Indeed!"  saidMon^;  "in  that  X.  Noirtier  may  be 
right ;  your  health  baa  not  appeared  good  the  kst  fcfrl- 
night" 

"  Not  very,"  aaid  Yalentine^  "And  gnmdpopa  is  b^ 
oome  my  physieian;  and  I  have  the  greatest  eo&£d«Doe 
in  him,  becanse  be  knows  ererything." 

"  Do  yoa  then  really  auffer  t "  asked  Morr^  <piickly« 

"Oh,  it  most  not  be  eaUed  suffering  ;  I  feel  a  general 
nneastneas,  that  is  alL  I  have  loat  my  appetite,  and  my 
stomach  feela  to  be  struggling  to  beecnoe  aeeastoaaed  to 
something.'' 

Noiitiflr  did  not  km  a  word  of  what  Yskstine 
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**  And  what  treatment  do  yon  adopt  for  this  singnlar 
complaint  t" 

"  A  yery  simple  one/'  said  Valentine.  ''I  swallow 
every  morning  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  prepared  for  my 
grandfather.  I  say  one  spoonful,  —  I  began  by  one,  now 
I  take  four.  Grandpapa  says  it  is  a  panacea.'*  Valentine 
smiledy  but  she  evidently  was  suffering. 

Maximilian,  intoxicated  with  love,  gazed  silently  at  her. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  but  her  usual  paleness  had  in- 
creased ;  her  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and  her 
hands,  which  were  generally  white  like  motherof-pearl, 
now  more  resembled  wax  turned  yellow  with  age.  From 
Valentine  the  young  man  looked  towards  Noirtier.  The 
latter  watched  with  strange  and  deep  interest  the  young 
girl,  absorbed  in  her  love ;  and  he  also,  like  Morrel,  fol* 
lowed  those  traces  of  inward  suffering  which  were  so 
obscure  that  they  escaped  the  notice  of  every  one  but  the 
grandflEither  and  the  lover. ' 

"  But,"  said  Morrel,  "  I  thought  this  mixture,  of  which 
yon  now  take  four  spoonfuls,  was  a  medicine  prescribed 
for  M.  Noirtier  1" 

**  I  know  it  is  very  bitter,"  said  Valentine ;  "  so  bitter, 
that  all  I  drink  afterwards  appears  to  have  the  same  taste." 
Noirtier  looked  inquiringly  at  his  granddaughter.  **  Tea, 
Grandpapa,"  said  Valentine ;  "  it  is  so.  Just  now,  before 
I  came  down  to  you,  I  drank  a  glass  of  eau  sucrie  ;  I  lefi 
half^  because  it  seemed  so  bitter." 

Noirtier  turned  pale,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to 
speak.  Valentine  rose  to  fetch  the  dictionary.  Noirtier 
watched  her  with  evident  anguish.  In  fact,  the  blood 
was  rushing  to  the  young  girl's  head ;  her  cheeks  were 
becoming  red.  "^  Oh  1 "  she  cried,  without  losing  any  of 
her  cheerfulness,  "  this  b  singular  I  A  dimness  I  Did  the 
sun  shine  in  my  eyes  t "  And  she  leaned  against  the  window. 
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''The  snn  is  not  shining,"  said  Morrel,  more  alarmed 
hy  Noirtier^s  expression  than  by  Valentine's  indisposition. 
He  ran  towards  her. 

The  yoang  girl  smiled.  "  Comfort  yourself  I "  said  she 
to  Noirtier.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Maximilian ;  it  is  noth- 
ing, and  has  already  passed  away.  But  listen  I  Do  I  not 
hear  a  carriage  in  the  courtyard  ? "  She  opened  Koirtier's 
door,  ran  to  a  window  in  the  passage,  and  returned  hastily. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  is  Madame  Danglars  and  her  daugh- 
ter, who  have  come  to  call  on  us.  Adieu  I  I  must  run 
away,  for  they  would  send  here  for  me;  or  rather,  au 
revcir.  Stay  with  grandpapa,  Maximilian ;  I  promise  you 
not  to  urge  them  to  stay." 

Morrel  watched  her  as  she  left  the  room ;  he  heard  her 
ascend  the  little  staircase  which  led  both  to  Madame  de 
Yillefort's  apartments  and  to  hers.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  Noirtier  made  a  sign  to  Morrel  to  take  the  diction- 
axy.  Morrel  obeyed  ;  taught  by  Valentine^  he  had  quickly 
learned  how  to  understand  the  old  man.  Accustomed, 
however,  as  he  was,  and  having  to  repeat  most  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  find  every  word  in  the 
dictionary,  it  was  ten  minutes  before  the  thought  of 
the  old  man  was  translated  by  these  words,  "Fetch 
me  the  glass  of  water  and  the  decanter  from  Valentine's 
room." 

Morrel  rang  immediately  for  the  servant  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  Barrois,  and  in  Noirtier's  name  gave  that  order. 
The  servant  soon  returned.  The  decanter  and  the  glass 
were  completely  empty.  Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  he 
wished  to  speak.  "Why  are  the  glass  and  decanter 
empty  1 "  asked  he ;  "  Valentine  said  she  only  drank  half 
the  glassful.''  The  translation  of  this  new  question  occu- 
pied, another  five  minutes. 

''  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  servant ;  "  but  the  house- 
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maid  is  in  MademoiBelle  Yaleiitine's  toom.  Perhaps  she 
has  emptied  them." 

''  Ask  her/'  said  Moiiel,  translating  Noirtier'a  thought 
this  time  by  his  look. 

The  servant  went  out,  bat  retomed  almost  immediately. 
**  Mademoiselle  Valentine  passed  through  the  room  to  go 
to  Madame  de  Yillefort's,"  said  he,  "  and  in  passing,  as 
she  was  thitsty,  she  drank  what  remained  in  the  glass ;  as 
for  the  decanter,  M.  £ilouard  had  emptied  that  to  make  a 
pond  for  his  ducks."  Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
as  a  gambler  does  who  stakes  lus  all  on  one  stroke.  From 
that  moment  the  old  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door, 
and  did  not  leave  it. 

It  was  indeed  Madame  Danglaisand  her  daughter  whom 
Valentine  had  seen ;  they  had  been  ushered  into  Madame 
de  Villefort's  room,  who  had  said  she  would  receive  them 
there.  That  is  why  Valentine  passed  through  her  room, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  that  of  her  stepmother,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  £douard's.  The  two  ladies  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  with  that  sort  of  official  stiffness 
which  presages  a  formal  communication*  Among  people 
of  the  world  a  shade  of  demeanor  is  quickly  noticed; 
Madame  de  Villefort  responded  to  that  solemnity  by  being 
solemn  herselfl  Valentine  entered  at  this  moment,  and 
the  formalities  were  resumed. 

''My  dear  friend,**  said  the  baroness,  while  the  two 
young  people  were  shaking  hands,  "  I  have  come  with 
Eugenie  to  announce  to  you  first  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  my  daughter  with  Prince  Cavaleanti." 

Danglars  kept  up  the  title  of  **  prince."  The  popular 
banker  found  it  answered  better  than  "count** 

**  Allow  me  to  present  you  my  sincere  congratulations," 
replied  Madame  de  Villefort.  "M.  le  Prince  Cavalcanti 
appears  to  be  a  young  man  of  rare  qualities." 
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'^ Listen,^  said  the  baroness^  smiling ;  "speaking  to  jon 
as  a  friend,  I  would  say  that  the  prince  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear all  he  will  be.  He  has  about  him  a  little  of  that 
foreign  manner  by  which  French  persons  recognize  at  first 
sight  the  Italian  or  Grerman  nobleman.  However,  he 
gives  evidence  of  great  kindness  of  disposition,  much 
keenness  of  wit,  and  as  to  suitableness,  M.  Danglars  as- 
sures me  his  fortune  is  '  majestic,'  —  that  is  his  term." 

''And  then,"  said  Eugenie,  while  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Madame  de  Yillefort's  album,  "add,  Madame, 
that  you  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  man." 

*'  And,"  said  Madame  de  Yillefort,  "  1  need  not  ask  you 
if  you  share  that  fancy." 

I ! "  replied  Eugenie,  with  her  usual  self-possession. 

Oh,  not  the  least  in  the  world,  Madame !  My  wish  was 
not  to  confine  myself  to  domestic  cares  or  the  caprices 
of  a  man,  but  to  be  an  artist,  and  consequently  free  in 
heart,  in  person,  and  in  thought." 

Eugenie  pronounced  these  words  with  so  firm  a  tone 
that  the  color  mounted  to  Valentine's  cheeks.  The  timid 
girl  could  not  understand  that  vigorous  nature  which 
appeared  to  have  none  of  the  timidities  of  woman. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  she,  '*  since  I  am  to  be  married 
whether  I  will  or  not,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence 
for  having  released  me  from  my  engagement  with  M. 
Albert  de  Morcerf ;  but  for  that  intervention  I  should  this 
day  have  been  the  wife  of  a  dishonored  man." 

'^  It  is  true,"  said  the  baroness,  with  that  strange  sim- 
plicity sometimes  met  with  among  women  of  rank,  and 
of  which  plebeian  intercourse  can  never  entirely  deprive 
them,  —  "  it  is  very  true  that  had  not  the  Morcerfs  hesi- 
tated, my  daughter  would  have  married  that  M.  Albert. 
The  general  depended  much  on  it ;  he  even  came  to  fixroe 
M.  Danglars.    We  have  had  a  narrow  escape." 

VOL.  IXL— 16 
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''Bat,'*  said  Valentine^  timidly,  ''does  all  the  Mher^s 
shame  leyert  apon  the  sonf  M.  Alhert  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  innocent  of  Uie  treason  charged  against  the  genersL'* 

''Excuse  me,^  said  the  implacahle  young  giil;  ''M. 
Albert  claims  and  well  deserves  his  shaie.  It  appears  that 
after  having  challenged  M.  de  Monte  CIristo  at  the  open 
yesterday,  he  apologized  on  the  ground  toHlay.'' 

"  Impossible ! "  said  Madame  de  Yillefort. 

''  Ah,  my  dear  friend/'  said  Madame  Danglais,  with  the 
same  simplicity  we  before  noticed,  '*  it  is  a  fact !  I  heard 
it  from  M.  Debray,  who  was  present  at  the  explanation." 

Yalentine  also  knew  the  truth,  but  she  did  not  answer. 
A  single  word  had  reminded  her  that  Morrel  was  expect- 
ing her  in  M.  Noirtier's  room.  Deeply  engaged  with  a 
sort  of  inward  contemplation,  Yalentine  had  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  join  in  the  conversation.  She  would  indeed 
have  found  it  impossible  to  repeat  what  had  been  said  the 
last  few  minutes,  when  suddenly  Madame  Danglars's  hand, 
pressed  on  her  arm,  aroused  her  from  her  levery. 

**  What  is  it  t ''  said  she,  starting  at  Madame  Danglais's 
touch  as  she  would  have  done  fW>m  an  electric  shock. 

''It  is,  my  dear  Yalentine,''  said  the  baroness,  "that 
you  are  doubtless  suffering.** 

"It"  said  the  young  girl,  passing  her  hand  across  her 
burning  forehead. 

"  Tes,  look  at  yourself  in  that  glass ;  you  have  turned 
pale  and  red  successively,  three  or  four  times  in  one 
minute." 

"  Indeed,**  cried  Eugenie, ''  you  an  very  pale  I " 

"Oh,  do  not  be  alannedl  I  have  been  so  for  some 
days." 

Artless  as  she  was,  the  young  girl  knew  that  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  leave ;  besides,  Madame  de  Yillefort  came 
to  her  assistanoe.    "  Eetire,  Yalentine,"  said  she ;  "  yon 
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tfe  Toally  anffbring^  aod  Iheae  Udiei  will  exetiae  jocu 
Drink  a  glass  of  puce  waiter;  it  will  restoie  you.'' 

Yalestine  kissed  Eug^zue,  bowed  to  Madame  Danglais, 
who  had  already  risen  to  take  her  leave,  and  wont 
out 

"  That  poor  child  1 "  said  Madame  de  YUlefort^  when 
Valentine  was  gone;  ''she  makes  me  very  uneasy,  and 
I  should  not  be  astonished  if  she  had  some  serious 
illness." 

Meanwhile,  Valentine,  in  a  sort  of  excitement  which 
she  could  not  quite  understand,  had  crossed  Ddouard's 
voom  without  noticing  some  trick  of  the  child,  and  through 
her  own  had  reached  the  little  aftaircase.  She  went  down 
all  the  steps  but  three ;  she  already  heard  Morrel's  yoice, 
when  suddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  her  eyes,  her  stiffened 
foot  missed  the  step,  her  hands  had  no  power  to  hold  the 
baluster,  and  falling  against  the  wall,  she  rolled  down  the 
Ihxee  remaining  steps,  Morrel  bounded  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  found  Valentine  extended  on  the  floor. 
Quick  as  lightning,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  placed 
her  in  a  chair.     Valentine  opened  her  eyes. 

''Oh^  what  a  clumsy  thing  I  ami"  said  she,  with 
feverish  volubility ;  "  I  no  longer  know  my  way.  I  for- 
got there  were  three  more  steps  before  the  landing." 

''Ton  have  hurt  yourself,  perhaps,"  said  MorreL 
**  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Valenti«e  1 " 

Valentine  looked  round  her ;  she  saw  the  deepest  terror 
depicted  in  Koirtier's  eyes.  ''Comfort  yourself,  dear 
grandpapa,^'  said  she,  endeavoring  to  smile.  ^  It  is  noth* 
ing —  it  is  nothing;  I  was  giddy,  that  is  all." 

"Another  giddiness  I "  said  Morrel,  clasping  his  hands. 
**  Oh,  attend  to  it,  Valentine,  I  entreat  you  I " 

"  But  no,"  said  Valentine,  —  "  no,  I  tell  you  it  is  all 
past,  and  it  was  nothing.    Now,  let  me  tell  you  some  news. 
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Eugenie  is  to  be  married  in  a  week,  and  in  three  days 
there  is  to  be  a  grand  feast,  a  sort  of  betrothing  festivaL 
We  are  all  invited,  my  father,  Madame  de  Yillefort^  and  I, 
—  at  least  I  understood  it  so." 

''When  will  it,  then,  be  oar  turn  to  think  of  these 
things  t  Oh,  Valentine,  you,  who  have  so  much  in- 
fluence over  your  grandpapa,  try  to  make  him  answer, 
'  Soon.' '' 

''And  do  you,"  said  Valentine,  "depend  on  me  to 
stimulate  the  tardiness  and  arouse  the  memory  of  grand- 
papat- 

"  Tes,"  cried  Morrel,  "be  quick  I  80  long  as  you  are 
not  mine,  Valentine,  I  shall  always  think  I  may  lose 
you.** 

"Oh!"  replied  Valentine,  with  a  convulsive  move> 
ment,  "  oh,  indeed,  Maximilian,  you  are  too  timid  for  an 
officer,  for  a  soldier,  who,  they  say,  never  knows  fear. 
Ha  I  ha !  ha  I "  She  burst  into  a  noisy  and  distressing 
laugh ;  her  arm  stiffened  and  twisted ;  her  head  fell  back 
on  her  chair,  and  she  remained  motionless.  The  cry  of 
terror  which  was  stopped  on  Noirtier's  lips,  seemed  to 
start  from  his  eyes.  Morrel  understood  it ;  he  knew  he 
must  call  assistance.  The  young  man  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently ;  the  housemaid  who  had  been  in  Mademoiselle  Val- 
entine's room,  and  the  servant  who  had  replaced  Barrois, 
ran  in  at  the  same  moment.  Valentine  was  so  pale,  so 
cold,  so  inanimate  that  without  listening  to  what  was  said 
to  them,  they  were  seized  with  the  fear  which  pervaded 
that  house,  and  flew  into  the  passage  crying  for  help.  Ma- 
dame Danglars  and  Eugenie  were  going  out  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  they  heard  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"  I  told  you  so ! "  cried  Madame  de  Villefort  "  Poor 
childl'' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  OONFEBSION. 

At  the  same  time  M.  de  Yillefort's  voice  was  heard  calling 
from  his  cabinet,  '*  What  is  the  matter  1 "  Morrel  con- 
sulted Noirtier's  look,  who  had  recovered  his  self-com- 
mand, and  with  a  glance  indicated  the  closet^  where  once 
before,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  he  had 
taken  refuge.  He  had  only  time  to  get  his  hat,  and 
throw  himself  breathless  into  the  closet ;  the  proeureur't 
footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage.  Yillefort  sprang  into 
the  room,  ran  to  Valentine,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  **  A 
physician  1  a  physician  I  M.  d'Avrigny  ! "  cried  Yillefort ; 
''  or  rather,  I  will  go  for  him  myself." 

He  flew  from  the  apartment,  and  Morrel  at  the  same  mo- 
ment darted  out  at  the  other  door.  He  had  been  struck  to 
the  heart  by  a  frightful  recollection,  —  the  conversation  he 
had  heard  between  the  doctor  and  Yillefort  the  night  of 
Madame  de  Saint-M^ran's  death  recurred  to  him;  these 
symptoms,  to  a  less  alarming  extent,  were  the  same  which 
had  preceded  the  death  of  Barrois.  At  the  same  time 
Monte  Cristo's  voice  seemed  to  resound  in  his  ear,  who  had 
said  only  two  hours  before,  "  Whatever  you  want,  Morrel, 
come  to  me ;  I  have  great  power."  More  rapid  than 
thought,  he  darted  down  the  Rue  Matignon,  and  thence  to 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  filys^es. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Yillefort  arrived  in  a  hired  cabriolet 
at  M.  d'Avrigny's  door.  He  rang  so  violently  that  the 
porter  came^  alarmed.   Yillefort  ran  upstairs  without  saying 
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a  word.  The  porter  kneir  him,  and  lei  him  pue^  onl j 
calling  to  him,  **  In  faia  cabinet,  M.  le  Procmeiir  da  rat ; 
in  his  eabinet ! "  Yillefbrt  poshed,  or  nther  forced  the 
door  open. 

^^Ahl"  wid  the  doctor,  "is  it  yoaf 

^  Tes,"  said  Yillefort^  closing  the  door  after  him,  "  it 
is  I,  who  am  come  in  my  torn  to  ask  yon  if  we  are  quite 
alone.     Doctor,  my  house  is  accoised !  "* 

**  What  I "  said  the  latter,  with  apparent  eoolnesB^  bat 
with  deep  emotion,  ''hare  you  another  invalid f 

**  TeS|  Doctor,"  cried  Yillefort^  seixing  with  a  oonvolsiva 
grasp  a  handful  of  hair,  '^  yes !  ** 

D'Avrigny's  look  implied,  **  I  told  yon  it  woold  be  so."* 
Then  he  slowly  uttered  these  words^  **  Who  is  now  dying 
in  your  house  1  What  new  victim  is  going  to  accuse  yoa 
of  weakness  before  God  t " 

A  mournful  sob  burst  from  Villeforfs  heart;  he  ap- 
proached the  doctor,  and  seizing  his  aim, ''  Valentine  I  * 
said  he,  "  it  is  Valentine's  turn  ! " 

"Tour  daughter  I"*  died  D'Avrigny,  with  giief  and 
surprise* 

"You  see  you  were  deceived,*'  murmured  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  come  and  see  her,  and  on  her  bed  of  agony  en- 
treat her  pardon  for  having  suspected  her." 

"  Each  time  you  have  applied  to  me/*  said  the  doctor, 
"  it  has  been  too  late ;  still,  I  will  ga  But  let  us  make 
haste,  Monsieur ;  with  the  enemies  you  have  to  do  with, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost** 

"  Oh,  this  timci  Doctor,  you  shall  not  have  to  reproach 
me  with  weakness.  This  time  I  will  know  the  SBsaasin^ 
and  I  will  strike," 

"  Let  us  try  first  to  save  the  victim  before  we  think  of 
revenging  her,"  said  D'Avrigny.    "  Come." 

The  same  cabriolet  which  had  farou^t  Villefoit  started 
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off  with  them  at  fdli  speed  at  tbe  moment  that  Moziel  was 
rapping  at  Monte  Cristo's  door. 

The  count  was  in  his  cabinet^  and  was  reading  with  an 
aazioxis  look  something  which  Bertncdo  had  brought  in 
haste.  Hearing  Monel  announoedy  who  had  left  him  only 
two  hours  before,  the  oount  raised  his  bead.  He,  as  well 
as  the  count,  had  evidently  been  much  tried  during  those 
two  hoursy  for  he  had  left  him  smiling,  and  returned  with 
a  distracted  appearance.  The  count  rose  and  sprang  to 
meet  him.  '^  What  is  the  matter,  Maximilian  t "  asked 
he;  ''you  are  pale^  and  the  perspiration  rolls  from  your 
forehead." 

Morrel  fell,  rather  than  sat,  on  a  chair.  ^^  Yes,"  said 
he, "  I  came  quiddy ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

*^  Are  all  your  fsimily  well  f  "  asked  the  count,  with  an 
afifectionate  benevolence,  whose  sincerity  no  one  could  for 
a  moment  doubt. 

<<  Thank  you,  Count,  thank  you,"  said  the  young  man, 
evidently  finding  difficulty  in  beginning  the  conversation ; 
"  yes,  every  one  in  my  &mily  is  welL" 

^  So  much  the  better ;  yet  yon  have  something  to  tell 
me  1 "  replied  the  count,  with  increased  anxiety. 

^  Yes,''  said  Monel, ''  it  is  true ;  I  have  left  a  house 
where  death  has  enteied,  to  run  to  you." 

"Are  you  then  come  from  M.  de  Morcerfs!"  asked 
Monte  Cristo. 

**  No,"  said  Monel ;  *^  is  some  one  dead  in  his 
house  1 '' 

**  The  general  has  just  Uown  his  brains  out,"  replied 
Monte  Cristo,  with  great  coolness. 

**  Oh,  what  a  frightful  calamity  1  ^  cried  Maximih'an. 

^Not  for  ike  countesi^  nor  for  Albert,"  said  Monte 
Cristo ;  ^  a  dead  fiither  or  husband  is  better  than  a  dis- 
honored one^-^  blood  washes  out  shamei" 
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^  Poor  counteBs ! ''  said  Mazimilian^ ''  I  pity  her  veiy 
machy  —  80  noble  a  woman  ! " 

**  Pity  Albert  also,  Maximilian ;  for,  belieye  me,  he  ia 
the  worthy  son  of  the  countess.  Bat  let  us  return  to 
yonr8el£  You  have  hastened  to  me;  can  I  have  the 
happiness  of  being  useftd  to  youl*' 

''Yes,  I  need  your  help;  that  is,  I  thought,  like  a 
madman,  you  could  lend  me  your  assistance  in  a  case 
where  God  alone  can  help  me." 

**  Tell  me  what  it  is/'  replied  Monte  Cristo. 

**  Oh  I "  said  Monel,  '^  I  know  not  indeed  if  I  may  le- 
yeal  this  secret  to  mortal  ears ;  but  fatality  impels  me, 
necessity  constrains  me.  Count  —  *'     He  hesitated. 

''Do  you  think  I  loye  you  1"  said  Monte  Cristo,  taking 
the  young  man's  hand  affectionately  in  his. 

*'  Oh,  you  encourage  me!  and  something  tells  me  there," 
placing  his  hand  on  his  hearty  ''  that  I  ought  to  have  no 
secret  from  you.'' 

**  You  are  right,  Morrel ;  God  is  speaking  to  your  hearty 
and  your  heart  speaks  to  you.    Tell  me  what  it  says." 

''  Count)  will  you  allow  me  to  send  Baptistin  to  inquire 
after  some  one  you  know  1 " 

*'  I  am  at  your  service,  and  still  more,  my  servants  are." 

''  Oh  I  I  cannot  live  if  I  do  not  hear  that  she  is  better." 

''  Shall  I  ring  for  Baptistin  t " 

**  No,  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him  myself." 

Monel  went  out,  called  Baptistin,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  to  him.     The  valet  departed  in  haste. 

**  Well,  have  you  sent  t "  asked  Monte  Cristo,  seeing 
Morrel  return. 

**  Yes,  and  now  I  shall  be  more  calm." 

**  You  know  I  am  waiting,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you.  One  evening  I  was  in  a 
garden.   A  dump  of  trees  concealed  me ;  no  one  suspected 
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I  was  iheie.  Two  persons  passed  near  me,  —  allow  me  to 
conceal  their  names  for  the  present ;  they  were  speaking 
in  an  undertone,  and  yet  I  was  so  interested  in  what  they 
said  that  I  did  not  lose  a  single  word." 

''This  is  a  gloomy  introduction,  if  I  may  judge  from 
your  paleness  and  shuddering,  MorreL" 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  gloomy,  my  Mend  I  Some  one  had  just 
died  in  the  house  to  which  that  garden  helonged.  One 
of  those  peisons  whose  conveisation  I  overheard  was  the 
master  of  the  house,  the  other  the  physician.  The  former 
was  confiding  to  the  latter  his  grief  and  fear ;  for  it  was 
the  second  time  within  a  month  that  death  had  entered 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  house,  apparently  destined 
to  destruction  by  some  exterminating  angel  as  an  object 
of  God's  anger." 

''Ah,  ah  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
young  man,  and  by  an  imperceptible  movement  turning 
his  chair,  so  that  he  remained  in  the  shade  while  the  light 
fell  full  on  Maximilian's  fisu:e. 

"Yes,"  continued  Morrel,  "death  had  entered  that 
house  twice  within  one  month." 

"And  what  did  the  doctor  answer)"  asked  Monte 
Cristo. 

"  He  replied  —  he  replied  that  the  death  was  not  a 
natural  one,  and  must  be  attributed  —  " 

"To  what?" 

"To  poison." 

"Indeed!"  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  slight  cough, 
which  in  moments  of  extreme  emotion  helped  him  to  con- 
ceal a  blush,  or  his  paleness,  or  the  intense  interest  with 
which  he  listened,  — "  indeed,  Maximilian,  did  you  hear 
that?" 

"  Tes,  my  dear  county  I  heard  it ;  and  the  doctor  added 
that  if  another  death  occurred  in  a  similar  way,  he  must 
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appeal  to  jnaUce,^  Monie  Cristo  listened,  or  appeand  to 
do  00,  witii  the  greatest  calmnesa  ^  Well !  **  eaid  "Maa^ 
miliaOy  **  death  came  a  tiiiid  tiaie,  and  neither  the  master 
of  the  house  nor  the  doetor  said  a  word.  Death  is  now 
perhaps  striking  a  fourth  blow.  Count,  what  am  I  hound 
to  do,  being  in  possession  of  this  secretf 

"My  dear  friend, **  said  Monte  Cristo,  ''yoa  i^pear  to 
be  relating  a  storj  which  we  all  know  by  heart.  I  know 
the  house  where  yon  heard  thaty  or  at  least  one  very  like 
it,  ^  a  house  with  a  garden,  a  master,  a  physician,  and 
where  there  hare  been  three  unexpected  and  sudden  deaths. 
Well;  I  have  not  overheard  any  secret  oonfidencesi  and 
yet  I  know  all  that  as  well  as  you,  and  I  have  no  coih 
scientious  scruples.  Ko^  it  does  not  concern  me.  Ton 
say  that  an  exterminating  angel  appears  to  have  devoted 
that  house  to  God's  anger ;  well  I  who  says  your  supposi- 
tion IB  not  reality  1  Do  not  notice  things  which  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  see  them  pass  over.  If  it  is  God's 
justice,  instead  of  his  anger,  which  is  walking  through 
that  house,  MaximOian,  turn  away  your  faoe^  and  allow 
room  for  the  justice  of  God."  Morrel  shuddered.  There 
was  something  moumiul,  solemn,  and  terrible  in  the  count's 
manner.  "  Besides,"  continued  he,  in  so  changed  a  tone 
that  no  one  would  have  supposed  it  was  the  same  peison 
speaking,  —  '*  besides,  who  says  that  it  will  begin  again  t* 

**  It  has  begun  again,  Count  1 "  exclaimed  Monel;  ''that 
is  why  I  hastened  to  you." 

''Well !  what  do  you  wish  me  to  dot  Do  you  wish  me^ 
for  instance,  to  give  infonnation  to  the  proatreur  duroif' 

Monte  Cristo  uttered  the  last  words  with  so  much 
meaning  that  Morrel,  starting  up,  cried  out»  ''You  know 
of  whom  I  speak,  Count,  do  you  nott" 

"  Perfectly  well,  my  good  friend ;  and  I  will  prove  it  to 
you  by  putting  dots  to  the  t^i,  or  rather,  by  naming  the 
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penonsL  Ton  were  walkiag  one  eveiizig  in  M,  de  Ville- 
fbit's  garden ;  from  what  you  relate,  I  gappoee  it  to  have 
heen  the  evening  of  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran'e  deatk  Tott 
heard  M.  de  YiUefort  talking  to  M.  d'Avrigny  aboot  the 
deatii  of  M.  de  Saint-M^nm,  and  that  no  less  surpriging  of 
the  marchioness.  M.  d'Avrigny  said  that  he  believed  they 
both  proceeded  from  poison ;  and  you,  honest  man,  have 
ever  since  been  asking  your  heart,  and  sounding  your  con« 
science,  to  know  if  yon  ought  to  expose  or  conceal  this 
secret.  We  are  not  now  in  the  Middle  Ages,  dear  friend, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  Holy  Vehme ;  there  are  free  judges 
no  longer.  What  in  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with  thoee 
persons)  'Conscience,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  met' 
ss  Sterne  says.  My  dear  fellow,  let  them  deep  on  if  they 
are  asleep ;  let  them  grow  pale  in  their  wakefulness  if  they 
are  Wakeful ;  and  for  the  love  of  Ood,  remain  in  peace^ 
who  have  no  remorse  to  disturb  you!** 

Deep  grief  was  depicted  on  Morrel's  features;  he  seiaed 
Monte  Oisto's  hand.     "  But  it  is  beginning  again,  I  say  1 " 

^  Well  1 "  said  the  county  astonished  at  his  persevere 
ance,  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  looking  still 
more  earnestly  at  Maximilian,  '*  let  it  begin  again.  It  is 
a  family  of  Atrides ;  'God  has  condemned  them,  and  they 
must  submit  to  their  punishment.  They  will  all  disap- 
pear like  the  fabrics  children  build  with  cards,  and  which 
ftll,  one  by  one,  under  the  breath  of  their  builder,  even  if 
there  are  two  hundred  of  them.  Three  months  since,  it 
was  M.  de  Saint-M^ran;  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  two 
months  since ;  the  other  day  it  was  Banois  j  to-day,  the 
old  Noirtier,  or  young  Yalentina" 

**  You  knew  It ) "  cried  Morrel,  in  such  a  paroxysm  of 
terror  that  Monte  Cristo  started, «—  he  whom  the  idling 
heavens  would  have  found  unmoved ;  ^  you  knew  it,  and 
said  nothing  V 
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"  And  what  is  it  to  me  t "  replied  Monte  Cristo,  ahrng- 
ging  his  shouldera.  **  Do  I  know  ihoee  people ;  and  must 
I  lose  the  one  to  save  the  other  t  Faith,  no,  for  between 
the  culprit  and  the  victim  I  have  no  choice/' 

''But  V'  cri^  Monely  groaning  with  sorrow,—- "I 
loye  herM' 

"  Ton  love  f — whom  t  **  cried  Monte  Cristo,  starting  on 
hiB  feet,  and  seizing  the  two  hands  which  Monel  was 
raising  towards  heaven. 

"  I  lore  desperately  —  I  love  madly — I  love  as  a  man 
who  would  give  his  life-blood  to  spare  her  a  tear —  I  love 
Valentine  de  Yillefort,  whom  they  are  murdering  at  this 
moment!  Do  you  understand  met  I  love  her;  and  I 
ask  Grod  and  you  how  I  can  save  her)" 

Monte  Cristo  uttered  a  cry  which  those  only  can  con- 
ceive who  have  heard  the  roar  of  a  wounded  lion.  ''  Un- 
happy man  ! "  cried  he,  wringing  his  hands  in  his  turn ; 
''you  love  Valentine  1  —  that  daughter  of  an  accursed 
race  1 "  Never  had  Morrel  witnessed  such  an  expression ; 
never  had  so  terrible  an  eye  flashed  before  his  face ;  never 
had  the  genius  of  terror  he  had  so  often  seen  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  murderous  nights  of  Algeria^  shaken  around 
him  more  ominous  flames.     He  drew  back  terrified. 

As  for  Monte  Cristo,  after  this  ebullition  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  a  moment^  as  if  dazzled  by  internal  light  In  a 
moment  he  had  restrained  himself  so  powerfully  that  the 
tempestuous  heaving  of  his  breast  subsided,  as  turbulent 
and  foaming  waves  yield  to  the  sun's  genial  influence 
when  the  cloud  has  passed.  This  silence,  struggle,  and 
self-control  lasted  about  twenty  seconds ;  then  the  count 
raised  his  pallid  face.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  friend, 
how  God  punishes  the  most  thoughtless  and  unfeeling 
men  for  their  indiflference  before  the  terrible  scenes  which 
he  presents  to  their  view.     I,  who  was  looking  on,  an  un- 
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moved  and  curious  spectator;  I,  who  was  watching  the 
working  of  this  mournful  tragedy ;  I,  who  like  a  wicked 
angel  was  laughing  at  the  evil  men  committed,  protected 
by  secrecy  (a  secret  is  easily  kept  by  the  rich  and  power- 
ful), —  I  am  in  my  turn  bitten  by  the  serpent  whose  tor- 
tuous course  I  was  watching,  and  bitten  to  the  heart  1 " 

Morrel  groaned. 

**  Come,  come,"  continued  the  count,  **  complaints  are 
unavailing ;  be  a  man,  be  strong,  be  full  of  hope,  for  I  am 
here,  and  will  watch  over  you." 

Monel  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

**  I  tell  you  to  hope.  Do  you  understand  me  f "  cried 
Monte  Cristo.  **  Remember  that  I  never  utter  a  falsehood 
and  am  never  deceived.  It  is  twelve  o'clock,  Maximilian ; 
thank  Heaven  that  you  came  at  noon  rather  than  in  the 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning  I  Listen,  Morrel  I  —it  is 
noon ;  if  Valentine  is  not  now  dead,  she  will  not 
die,*' 

"  How  so  1 "  cried  Morrel,  "  when  I  left  her  dying  1  ^ 

Monte  Cristo  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead.  What 
was  passing  in  that  brain,  so  loaded  with  dreadful  secrets  t 
What  does  the  angel  of  light,  or  the  angel  of  darkness,  say 
to  that  mind,  at  once  implacable  and  generous  1  God 
only  knows. 

Monte  Cristo  raised  his  head  once  more,  and  this  time 
he  was  calm  as  a  child  awaking  fitom  its  sleep.  "  Maxi- 
milian," said  he,  '^  return  home.  I  command  you  not  to 
stir,  not  to  attempt  anything,  not  to  let  your  countenance 
betray  a  thought ;  I  will  send  you  tidings.     Go  ! " 

''  Oh,  County  you  terrify  me  with  that  coolness.  Have 
you,  then,  power  against  death  f  Are  you  superhuman  t 
Are  you  an  angel  1  Are  you  a  God  1 "  And  the  young 
man,  who  had  never  shrunk  from  danger,  shrank  before 
Monte  Cristo  with  indescribable  tenor.    But  Monte  Cristo 
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looked  at  bim  with  so  loelaiiclioly  and  sweet  a  smile  tliat 
Maximilian  felt  the  tears  filling  his  eyes. 

**  I  can  do  much  for  yon,  my  friend,"  replied  the  count. 
^  Go ;  I  most  be  alone." 

Morrel,  snbdued  by  the  extraordinary  ascendency  Monte 
Cristo  exeicised  orer  eyeiything  around  him,  did  not 
endeavor  to  resist  it.  He  pressed  the  count's  hand  and 
left.  He  stopped  one  moment  at  the  door  for  Baptis- 
tin^  whom  he  saw  in  the  Rue  Matignon,  and  who  was 
running. 

Meanwhile  Villefort  and  lyAviigny  bad  made  all  possi- 
ble haste.  Valentine  had  not  revived  fix^m  her  fainting 
fit  on  their  arrival ;  and  the  doctor  examined  the  invalid 
with  all  the  care  the  drenmstanees  demanded,  and  with  an 
interest  intensified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  secret  Yille- 
forty  closely  watching  his  countenance  and  bis  lips,  waited 
the  result  of  the  examination.  Noirtier,  paler  than  even 
the  young  girl,  more  eager  than  Villefort  for  the  decision, 
was  watching  also  intently  and  affectionately.  At  last 
D'Avrigny  slowly  uttered  these  words,  ''She  is  still 
alive  1 " 

*'  Still  1 "  cried  Villefort ;  '^  oh,  Doctor,  what  a  terrible 
woid  is  that!'' 

''Tes,**  said  the  physidan,  ''I  repeat  it;  she  is  still 
alive,  and  I  am  astonished  at  it" 

**  But  is  she  safe  t "  asked  the  &ther. 

"Yes,  since  she  lives." 

At  that  moment  D'Avrigny's  glance  met  Noirtier's  eye. 
It  glistened  with  a  joy  so  marked,  with  a  meaning  so  strong 
and  suggestive  that  the  phjrsician's  attention  was  arrested. 
He  placed  the  young  girl  again  on  the  chair;  her  lips 
were  scarcely  discernible,  they  were  so  pale  and  white, 
like  her  fiice.  He  then  stood  motionless,  looking  at  Noir* 
tier,  who  appeared  to  antidpate  and  commend  all  he  did. 
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<* Monsieur,'*  said  D'Avrigny  to  YiUefoit^  "call  Made- 
moiselle Valentine's  maid,  if  you  please.** 

Yillrfort  went  himself  to  find  her,  and  D'Avrigny  ap- 
proached Noirtier.  ''Have  yon  something  to  tell  mel** 
asked  he. 

The  old  man  winked  his  eyes  ezpneasiTely,  which  we 
may  lememher  was  his  only  sign  of  affirmation. 

«Privatelyt'* 

«Ye8.** 

**  Well,  I  will  remain  with  yon."  At  this  moment  ViUe- 
fort  letnmed,  followed  hy  the  ]ady's>maid ;  and  after  her 
came  Madame  de  YiUefort 

**  What  is  the  matter,  then,  with  this  dear  chUd  t  She 
went  out  &om  my  room  complaining  of  illness,  but  I  sap- 
posed  it  was  nothing  serious."  And  the  young  woman, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  all  indications  of  the  affection 
of  a  true  mother,  approached  Yalentine  and  took  her  hand. 
D'Avrigny  continued  to  look  at  Noirtier ;  he  saw  the  eyes 
of  the  old  man  dilate  and  become  round,  his  cheeks  turn 
pale  and  tremble;  the  perspiration  stood  in  drops  upon 
his  forehead.  ''Ah I*'  said  he,  involuntarily  following 
Noirtier's  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  Madame  de  Yillefort, 
who  repeated,  "  This  poor  child  would  be  better  in  bedi 
Come,  Fanny,  we  will  put  her  in.'* 

M.  d'Avrigny,  who  saw  in  that  proposition  a  way  to  his 
remaining  alone  with  Noirtier,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done ;  but  he  forbade 
anything  being  given  to  her  except  what  he  might  direct. 

They  carried  Yalentine  away;  she  had  revived,  but 
could  scarcely  move  or  speak,  so  shaken  was  her  &ame  by 
the  attack.  She  was  able,  however,  to  give  her  grand- 
father one  parting  look«;  who,  in  losing  her,  seemed  to  be 
resigning  his  very  souL  D'Avrigny  followed  the  invalid, 
wrote  a  pieBcxiptiony  ordered  Yillefort  to  take  a  cabriolet^ 
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go  in  person  to  a  chemist^s  to  get  the  prescribed  medidne, 
bring  it  himself,  and  wait  for  him  in  his  daughter's  room. 
Then,  having  renewed  his  injunction  not  to  give  Valentine 
anything,  he  went  down  again  to  Noirtier,  shut  the  doors 
carefully,  and  after  convincing  himself  no  one  was  listen- 
ing, **  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  know  something  about  this 
illness  of  your  granddaughter  1 " 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  lose ;  I  will  question,  and  do  yon 
answer  me.'' 

Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  he  was  ready  to  answer. 

"  Did  you  anticipate  the  accident  which  has  happened 
to  Valentine  1" 

"Yes." 

D'Avrigny  reflected  a  moment;  then  approaching  Noir- 
tier,  "  Pardon  what  I  am  going  to  say,"  added  he,  "  but 
no  indication  should  be  neglected  in  this  terrible  situation. 
Did  you  see  poor  Barrois  die ) " 

Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Do  you  know  of  what  he  diedt"  asked  D'Avrigny, 
placing  his  hand  on  Noirtier  s  shoulder. 
Yes,"  replied  the  old  man. 
Do  you  think  he  died  a  natural  death  t " 

A  sort  of  smile  was  discernible  on  the  motionless  lips  of 
Noirtier. 

'^  Then  you  have  thought  Barrois  was  poisoned  t^ 

«  Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  the  poison  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  was 
intended  for  him  1 " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  think  the  same  hand  which  uiuntentionally 
struck  Barrois  has  now  attacked  Valentine  %  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  will  she  die,  too  t "  asked  D'Avrignji  fixing  his 
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penetrating  gaJEa  on  Noirtier.    He  watehed  the  effect  of 
this  question  on  the  old  man. 

'^  No  1 "  replied  he,  with  an  air  of  triumph  which  would 
puzzle  the  most  dever  diviner. 

**  Then  70a  hope  1 "  said  D' Aviignj,  with  emprise. 

«Yes.'^ 

''What  do  70a  hope! ''  The  old  man  made  him  nn- 
deistand  with  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  answer.  **  Ah, 
yes,  it  is  true!"  murmured  D'Avrigny.  Then,  turning 
to  Noirtier,  ''Do  you  hope  that  the  assassin  will  become 
weary  1" 

"No/' 

"Then  you  hope  that  the  poison  will  take  no  effect  on 
Valentine  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  no  news  to  you,''  added  lyATrignyy  "  to  tell  you 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  poison  her  1 " 

The  old  man  made  a  sign  that  he  entertained  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 

"Then  how  do  you  hope  that  Valentine  will  escape  t" 

Noirtier  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  same  spot. 
D'Ayrigny  followed  the  direction,  and  saw  that  they  were 
fixed  on  a  bottle  containing  the  mixture  which  he  took 
erery  morning.  "Ah,  ah  I  "  said  D'Avrigny,  struck  with 
a  sudden  thought,  "has  it  occurred  to  you  — " 

Noirtier  did  not  let  him  finish.     "  Yee^"  said  hOi 

"  To  prepaie  her  system  to  resist  poison  t " 

"Yes." 

"  By  accustoming  her  gradually — " 

"Yes,  yes,  yee^"  said  Noirtier,  delighted  to  be  undop- 
ftood. 

"In  fact,  you  heard  me  say  that  there  was  brucine  in 
the  mixture  I  give  you  1  '* 

"  Yes." 

vol-  in.— 17 
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''And  by  aoentioming  her  to  that  poison,  yon  bave  en* 
deayoied  to  neatialize  the  effect  of  a  similar  poison  f 

Koirtiei^s  joy  continaed« 

"And  yon  haye  succeeded  1"  exclaimed  D'Avrigny. 
"  Without  that  precaution  Valentine  would  have  died  be- 
fore assistance  could  have  been  procured.  The  dose  has 
been  ezcessiye,  but  she  has  been  only  shaken  by  it ;  and 
this  time,  at  any  rate,  Valentine  will  not  die." 

A  superhuman  joy  expanded  the  old  man's  eyes^  which 
were  raised  towards  heaven  with  an  expression  of  infinite 
gratitude.  At  this  moment  Villefort  returned.  ''Here^ 
Doctor/*  said  he,  **  is  what  you  sent  me  for." 

"Was  this  prepared  in  your  presence f" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  proeureur  du  roL 

"  Have  you  not  let  it  go  out  of  your  handst* 

*•  No." 

D'Avrigny  took  the  bottle,  poaxed  some  drops  of  th« 
mixture  it  contained  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  swal- 
lowed them.  **  Welly"  said  he,  '*  let  us  go  to  Valentine ;  I 
will  give  instructions  to  every  one,  and  you,  M.  de  Ville- 
Ibrt,  will  yourself  see  that  no  one  deviates  from  them." 

At  the  moment  when  D'Avrigny  was  returning  to 
Valentine's  room,  accompanied  by  Villefort,  an  Italian 
priest,  of  serious  demeanor  and  calm  and  firm  manner  of 
speech,  hired  for  his  use  the  house  adjoining  that  of  M.  da 
Villefort  Ko  one  knew  by  what  proceeding  the  three 
tenants  of  that  house  were  induced  to  leave  on  two  houxa^ 
notice ;  but  the  rumor  which  circulated  in  the  quarter  was 
that  the  house  was  not  firm  on  its  foundation,  and  threat- 
ened to  fall,  -^  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  new 
tenant  from  establishing  himself  there  with  his  modes! 
furniture  the  same  day  at  about  five  o'clock  The  lease 
was  drawn  up  for  three,  six,  or  nine  years  by  the  new 
tenant,  who,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  proprietor,  paid 
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six  montha  in  advance.  This  new  tenant,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  was  an  Italian^  was  called  Signor  Giacomo 
BusonL  Workmen  were  immediately  called  in ;  and  the 
same  night  the  passengers  at  the  end  of  the  fjetahoaig  saw 
with  surprise  carpenters  and  masons  occupied  in  repairing 
the  nndezpinning  of  the  tottexiug  hooae. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  FATHME  AND  DAUGHTBR. 

Ws  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  Madame  Danglars 
coming  formally  to  announce  to  Madame  de  Villefort  the 
approaching  maniage  of  Eugenie  Danglars  and  M.  Andrea 
Cavalcanti.  This  announcement,  which  implied,  or  ap- 
peared to  imply  a  resolution  taken  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  great  affair,  had  been  preceded  by  a  scene 
to  which  our  readers  must  be  admitted.  We  beg  them  to 
take  one  step  backwards,  and  to  transport  themselves,  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  of  great  catastrophes,  into  the 
beautifully  gilded  sslon  we  have  before  shown  them,  and 
which  was  the  pride  of  its  owner,  the  Baron  Danglars.  In 
this  room,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  banker 
himself  had  been  walking  some  minutes,  thoughtful,  and 
evidently  uneasy,  watching  each  door,  and  listening  to 
every  sound.  When  his  patience  was  exhausted,  he  called 
hlB  valet.  ^  fitienne,"  said  he,  **  see  why  Mademoiselle 
Eugdnie  has  asked  me  to  meet  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  why  she  makes  me  wait  so  long." 

Having  given  this  vent  to  his  ill-humor,  the  baron  be- 
came more  calm.  MademoiseUe  Danglars  had  that  mom- 
ing  requested  an  interview  with  her  father,  and  had  fixed 
on  the  drawing-room  as  the  place  for  that  interview.  The 
singularity  of  this  step,  and,  above  all,  its  formal  char- 
acter, had  not  a  little  surprised  the  banker,  who  had  im- 
mediately obeyed  his  daughter  by  repairing  first  to  the 
drawing-room,  fitienne  soon  returned  from  his  enand. 
^Mademoiselle's  maid,"  said  he,  ''has  informed  me  that 
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Uademoiselle  is  finiBhing  her  toilette^  and  vriil  be  here 
Bhortly.** 

Danglais  nodded,  to  signify  that  he  was  satisfied.  To 
the  world  and  to  his  servants  Danglais  affected  the  good- 
natured  man  and  the  indolgent  fitther.  This  was  one  of 
his  characters  in  the  popular  comedy  he  was  performing ; 
it  was  a  physiognomy  he  had  adopted,  and  which  ap- 
peared as  suitable  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  profile  masks 
of  fathers  in  the  ancient  theatres  to  have  on  the  right  side 
the  tumed-up  and  laughing  lip,  while  on  the  left  side 
it  was  drawn  down  and  ill-tempered.  Let  us  hasten  to 
say  that  in  private  the  tumed-up  and  laughing  lip  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  the  drawn-down  and  ill-tempered 
one ;  so  that  generally  the  indulgent  man  disappeared  to 
give  place  to  the  brutal  husband  and  domineering  &ther. 
**  Why  the  devil  does  that  foolish  girl,  who  pretends  to 
wish  to  speak  to  me,  not  come  into  my  cabinet ;  and  why 
does  she  want  to  speak  to  me  at  all  1 " 

He  was  revolving  this  disquieting  question  in  his  brain 
for  the  twentieth  time,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Eu- 
genie appeared,  attired  in  a  figured  black  satin  dress,  her 
hair  arranged,  and  gloves  on,  as  if  going  to  the  Italian 
opera. 

**  Well,  Eugenie,  what  is  it  you  want  with  me ;  and 
why  in  this  solemn  drawing-room  when  the  cabinet  is 
so  comfortable  1 '' 

^  You  are  right,  Monsieur,"  answered  Eugenie,  making  a 
sign  to  her  fitther  that  he  might  sit  down,  *'  and  have  pro- 
posed two  questions  which  include  all  the  conversation  we 
are  going  to  have.  I  will  answer  them  both,  and  contrary  to 
the  usual  method,  the  last  first,  as  being  the  least  complex. 
I  have  chosen  the  drawing-room.  Monsieur,  as  our  place 
of  meeting,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  impressions 
and  infinenoes  of  a  banker's  cabinet     Those  cash-books, 
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iplded  as  thej  may  be,  those  dmwei%  locked  like  gates 
of  fortresses,  those  heaps  of  bank-bills,  which  come  fitom  I 
know  not  where,  and  those  piles  of  letteis  fiom  England, 
Holland,  Spain,  India,  China,  and  Pern,  have  generally  a 
strange  inflaenoe  on  a  father's  mind,  and  make  him  for- 
get that  there  is  in  the  world  an  interest  greater  and  more 
sacred  than  social  position  and  the  good  opinion  of  hii 
oonespondents.  I  haye  therefore  chosen  this  drawing- 
room,  where  yon  see  smiling  and  hi^py  in  their  magnifi- 
cent frames  your  portrait^  mine,  my  mc^ei^s,  and  all  sorts 
of  Tual  landscapes  and  touching  pastorals.  I  rely  much 
on  external  impressbns.  Perhaps,  especially  in  an  inter- 
view with  yon,  this  is  a  mistake ;  but  I  ahoold  be  no 
artist  if  I  had  not  some  iUusions." 

**  Yeiy  well,**  replied  M.  Danglan^  who  had  listened  to 
this  tirade  with  impertnrbable  coolness,  bat  without  nn- 
deistanding  a  word,  engaged  as  he  wa%  like  evezy  man  full 
of  secret  plans,  in  seeking  the  thread  of  his  own  ideas  in 
those  of  the  speaker. 

**  There  is,  then,  the  second  point  deaied  up,  or  neariy 
80,"  said  Eug^nie^  without  the  least  confusion,  and  with 
that  mascnlinn  assuzance  which  dirtinguiBhed  her  gesture 
and  her  language;  ''and  you  appear  satisfied  with  the 
explanation.  Now  let  us  return  to  the  fixst :  Ton  ask 
me  why  I  hare  requested  this  interview ;  I  will  tell  you 
in  two  words,  Monsieur,  —  I  will  not  many  IL  le  Ciomte 
Andrea  Cavalcanti." 

DanglaiB  bounded  from  his  chair,  at  the  same  time 
nosing  his  eyes  and  hie  arms  towaids  heaven. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Monsieur,"  continued  Eug^ie^  still  quite 
calm*  **  You  are  astonished,  I  see ;  fiir  while  this  Uttls 
afEair  has  been  in  progress  I  haTe  not  manifested  the 
slightest  opposition,  *-suie^  as  I  always  am,  when  the 
opportunity  aniTea^  to  oppose  to  people  who  hare  not 
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oonsulted  me,  and  things  which  dispkase  me,  a  detennined 
and  absolute  wilL  Howeyer,  this  time  this  tianqtiillitj, 
this  passivity,  as  the  philosopheiB  call  it,  proceeded  ftom 
another  soarce ;  it  proceeded  from  a  wish,  like  a  submissive 
and  devoted  daughter  [a  slight  smile  was  observable  on 
the  purple  lips  of  the  young  girl],  to  practise  obedience." 

"  Well  %  **  asked  Danglars. 

^  Well,  Monsieur,"  continued  Eugenie,  ''  I  have  tried  to 
the  very  end  of  my  strength ;  and  now  that  the  time  has 
arrived,  I  find,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  I  have  made^  that 
farther  obedience  is  impossibla" 

^  But»''  said  Danglars,  who,  with  his  inferior  intellect, 
seemed  at  first  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  this 
pitiless  logic,  indicating  premeditation  and  force  of  will, 
**  what  is  your  reason  for  this  reftisal,  Eugenie,  what  reason  1 " 

^  My  reason  % ''  replied  the  young  girl.  **  Well  I  it  is 
not  that  the  man  is  more  ugly,  more  foolish,  or  more  dis- 
i^reeable  than  any  other ;  no,  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti  may 
even  pass  with  those  who  look  at  men's  faces  and  figures 
as  a  very  good  modeL  It  is  not^  either,  that  my  heart  is 
kes  touched  by  him  than  any  other,  -^  that  would  be  a 
school-girl's  reason,  which  I  consider  quite  beneath  me. 
I  actually  love  no  one,  Monsieur ;  you  know  it,  do  you 
not  1  I  do  not,  then,  see  why,  without  real  necessity,  I 
should  encumber  my  life  with  a  perpetual  companion. 
Has  not  some  sage  said,  *  seek  nothing  that  you  do  not 
need ; '  and  another,  ' have  everything  within  yourself'  % 
I  have  been  taught  these  two  aphorisms  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek ;  one  is,  I  believe,  from  PhsDdm%  and  the  other 
from  Bias.  Well,  my  dear  father,  in  the  shipwreck  of 
life  —  for  life  is  an  eternal  shipwreck  of  our  hopes  — 
I  cast  into  the  sea  my  useless  encumbrance,  that  is  all ; 
and  I  remain  with  my  own  will,  disposed  to  live  perfectly 
alone^  and  consequently  perfectly  free." 
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^  Unhappy  girl  I  unhappy  girl  1 "  mnnnnied  Danglan, 
taming  pale,  for  he  knew,  from  long  experience,  the  solidity 
of  the  ohstacle  which  he  had  so  suddenly  encountered. 

**  Unhappy ! "  replied  Eugenie,  "  unhappy,  do  you  say, 
Monsieur  %  By  no  means  j  and  the  exclamation  seems  to 
me  altogether  theatrical  and  affected.  Happy,  on  the  con- 
traiy ;  for,  I  ask  you,  what  is  wanting  in  my  situation  t 
The  world  caUs  me  beautiful,  and  that  helps  me  to  be  well 
reoeiyed.  I  like  a  fftYorable  reception;  it  expands  the 
countenance,  and  those  around  me  do  not  then  appear  so 
ugly.  I  possess  a  share  of  wit^  and  a  certain  relative  sen* 
sibility,  which  enables  me  to  draw  from  life  in  general,  and 
absorb  into  my  own  life,  all  the  good  that  I  find, — like 
the  monkey  who  cracks  the  nut  to  get  at  its  contents.  I 
am  rich,  for  you  have  one  of  the  first  fortunes  in  France ;  I 
am  your  only  daughter,  and  you  are  not  so  tenacious  as 
the  &thers  of  La  Porte  St.  Martin  and  La  Oait^  who 
disinherit  their  daughters  because  they  will  give  them  no 
grandchildren.  Besides,  the  provident  law  has  deprived 
you  of  the  power  to  disinherit  me^  —  at  least,  entirely, 
—  as  it  has  also  of  the  power  to  compel  me  to  marry 
a  particular  person.  Thus,  beautiful,  witty,  somewhat 
talented,  as  the  comic  operas  say,  and  rich,  —  that  is 
happiness.  Monsieur ;  why,  then,  do  you  call  me  un« 
happy  % " 

Danglars,  seeing  his  daughter  smiling  and  proud  even  to 
insolence,  could  not  entirely  repress  an  angry  impulse, 
which,  however,  betrayed  itself  only  by  an  exclamation* 
Under  the  inquiring  gaze  of  his  daughter,  before  those 
beautiful  black  eyebrows  contracted  by  a  questioning  ex- 
pression, he  prudently  turned  away,  and  calmed  himself 
immediately,  controlled  by  the  iron  hand  of  circumspection. 
<«  Indeed*  my  daughter/'  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  ''yoa 
are  all  you  boast  of  being,  excepting  one  thing;  I  will  not 
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too  hastily  tell  you  whichi  but  would  lather  leave  yon  to 
discover  it" 

Eng^nie  looked  at  Danglais,  mach  surprised  that  one 
flower  of  her  crown  of  pride,  with  which  she  had  so  su- 
perbly decked  herself,  should  be  disputed 

**  My  daughter,''  continued  the  banker,  "you  have  per- 
fectly explained  to  me  the  sentiments  which  influence  a 
girl  like  you  who  is  determined  not  to  marry ;  now  it  re- 
mains for  me  to  tell  you  the  motives  of  a  father  like  me, 
who  has  decided  that  his  daughter  shall  many." 

Eugdnie  bowed,  not  as  a  submissive  daughter,  but  as  an 
adversary  prepared  for  a  discussion* 

'^My  daughter,"  continued  Danglars,  ''when  a  fiither 
asks  his  daughter  to  choose  a  husband,  he  has  always 
some  reason  for  wishing  her  to  marry.  Some  are  aflected 
with  the  mania  to  which  you  alluded  just  now,  —  that  of 
living  again  in  their  grandchildren.  This  is  not  my  weak- 
ness, I  tell  you  at  once ;  fiunily  joys  have  no  charm  for 
me.  I  may  acknowledge  this  to  a  daughter  whom  I  know 
to  be  philosophical  enough  to  understand  my  indiflerence, 
and  not  to  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Eugenie ;  "  let  us  speak  candidly, 
Monsieur,  — that  is  what  I  like." 

''  Oh  I "  said  Danglars ;  ''  I  can,  when  circumstances 
vender  it  desirable,  adopt  your  system,  although  it  may 
not  be  my  general  practice.  I  will  therefore  proceed.  I 
have  proposed  to  you  to  marry,  not  for  your  sake^  for  in- 
deed I  did  not  think  of  you  in  the  least  at  the  moment 
(you  admire  candor,  and  will  now  be  satisfied,  I  hope), 
but  because  it  suited  me  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble^ on  account  of  certain  commercial  speculations  I  am 
desirous  of  entering  into."  Eugenie  made  a  movement 
^  It  is  just  so,  I  assure  you,  and  you  must  not  be  angiy 
with  me;  for  you  have  sought  this  disclosure.     I  do 
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not  willingly  enter  into  all  these  arithmetical  explanations 
with  an  artist  like  ^on,  who  fear  to  enter  my  cabinet  lest 
yon  shonld  imbibe  disagteeable  or  anti-poetic  impressions 
and  sensations.  Bnt  in  that  same  banker's  cabinet,  where 
you  very  willingly  presented  yourself  yesterday  to  ask 
for  the  thousand  livres  which  I  give  you  monthly  for 
pocket-money,  yon  mnst  know,  my  dear  yonng  lady,  many 
things  may  be  learned,  nsefdl  even  to  a  girl  who  will  not 
many.  There  one  may  learn,  for  instance,  what,  out  of 
regard  to  your  nervons  sosceptibility,  I  will  inform  yon 
of  in  the  drawing-room,  namely,  that  the  credit  of  a  banker 
is  his  physical  and  moral  life ;  that  credit  sustains  him  as 
breath  animates  the  body;  and  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  once 
gave  me  a  lecture  on  that  subject  which  I  haye  never  for- 
gotten. There  one  may  learn  that  as  credit  is  withdrawn, 
the  body  becomes  lifeless ;  and  this  is  what  must  happen 
Tery  soon  to  the  banker  who  has  the  honor  of  being  fsither 
to  a  daughter  so  excellently  logical.'* 

But  Eugenie,  instead  of  stooping,  drew  herself  up  under 
the  blow.     **  Euined  I "  said  she. 

**  Tou  have  hit  on  the  fitting  expression,  my  daughter, 
the  appropriate  word,**  said  Danglars,  digging  his  nails  into 
his  breast,  whOe  he  preserved  on  his  harsh  features  tha 
smOe  of  the  heartless  though  clever  man;  " ruined  1  yes, 
that  is  it" 

<'  Ah  r  said  Eugenie. 

"  Tea,  ruined  !  now  it  is  revealed,  this  secret  so  Ml  of 
horror,  as  the  tragic  poet  says.  Now,  my  daughter,  leam 
from  my  lipa  how  you  may  alleviate  this  misfortunoi 
so  &r  as  it  will  affect  you." 

^  Oh  I "  cried  Eugenie,  **  you  are  a  bad  physiognomist; 
Monsieur,  if  you  imagine  that  I  deplore  on  my  own  a^ 
count  the  catastrophe  you  announce  to  ma  I  rained  I 
and  what  will  that  rignify  to  met    Have  I  not  my  taleal 
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left  t  Can  I  not,  like  Pastay  Malibmn^  Grisi,  acquire  for 
xnyaelf  what  you  would  never  have  given  me^  whatever 
might  have  been  your  fortune,  '—a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  livree  per  annum,  for  which  I  shall  be 
indebted  to  no  one  but  myself;  and  which,  instead  of  b^ 
ing  given  as  you  gave  me  those  poor  twelve  thousand  livresi 
with  pouting  looks  and  reproaches  for  my  prodigality,  will 
be  accompanied  with  acclamations,  with  bravos,  and  with 
flowers  t  And  if  I  do  not  possess  that  talent^  which  your 
smile  shows  me  that  you  doubt,  should  I  not  still  have 
that  furious  love  of  independence,  which  will  be  to  me  a 
substitute  for  all  treasuroi  and  which  in  my  mind  super- 
sedes even  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  t  No,  I  grieve 
not  on  my  own  account,  —  I  shall  always  find  resources ; 
my  books,  my  pencils,  my  piano,  all  those  things  which 
cost  but  little,  and  which  I  shall  be  able  to  procure,  will 
xemain  my  own.  You  think  perhaps  I  am  concerned  for 
Madame  Danglara.  Undeceive  yourself  again;  either  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  or  she  has  provided  against  the  catastro- 
phe which  threatens  you,  and  which  will  pass  over  with^ 
out  affecting  her.  She  has  taken  care  'for  herself  —  at 
least,  I  hope  so,  ^  and  her  attention  has  not  been  diverted 
from  her  projects  by  watching  over  me ;  for,  thank  God, 
she  has  lefb  me  all  my  independence,  under  the  pretext 
that  I  desired  freedom.  Oh,  no.  Monsieur;  from  my 
d&ildhood  I  have  seen  too  much  and  understood  too  much 
of  what  has  taken  place  around  me  for  misfortune  to  have 
an  undue  power  over  ma  From  my  earliest  recollections 
I  have  been  beloved  by  no  one, '—so  much  the  worse! 
That  has  naturally  led  me  to  love  no  one,  —  so  much  the 
better  1    Kow  you  have  my  profession  of  faith.'' 

**  Then,"  said  Danglara,  pale  with  anger,  which  did  not 
azise  from  offended  paternal  love,  —  "  then.  Mademoiselle^ 
you  persist  in  your  determination  to  accelerate  my  ruin  %  " 
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<< Your  mint  I  aoceleTate  your  ruint  What  do  yon 
mean  1    I  do  not  undeistand  you.'' 

*'  So  much  the  better,  I  have  a  lay  of  hope  left ;  listen.'* 

''  I  am  all  attention,"  said  Eagdnie,  looking  so  earnestly 
at  her  father  that  it  was  an  effort  to  the  latter  to  bear  her 
powerfiil  gaze. 

''M.  Cavalcanti,''  continued  Danglars,  ''is  aboat  to 
maiiy  you,  and  wiU  place  in  my  hands  his  fortune^ 
amounting  to  three  million  livres." 

*'  That  is  admirable  1 "  said  Eugenie,  with  sovereign 
contempt,  smoothing  her  gloves  out  one  upon  the  other. 

'^You  think  I  shall  deprive  you  of  those  three  mil- 
lions/' said  Danglars;  ''but  do  not  fear  it.  They  are 
destined  to  produce  at  least  ten.  I  have  obtained  with 
another  banker,  my  colleague,  a  grant  of  a  railway,  —  the 
only  industry  which  at  the  present  time  offers  those  fabu- 
lous chances  of  immediate  profit  which  formerly  Law  con- 
trived for  the  good  Parisians  (those  eternal  nibblers  at 
speculation)  in  a  wild-cat  Mississippi  scheme.  Accord- 
ing to  my  calculation,  one  may  own  a  millionth  of  a  rail- 
road, as  he  would  own  on  the  former  plan  an  acre  of 
viigin  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  mortgage 
investment,  —  which,  you  see,  is  an  improvement ;  since 
one  will  have  in  exchange  for  his  money  at  least  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  iron.  Well,  within 
a  week  I  am  to  deposit  four  millions  for  my  share ;  these 
four  millions,  I  promise  you,  will  produce  ten  or  twelve." 

''  But  during  my  vlut  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday, 
Monsieur,  which  you  appear  to  recollect  so  well,'*  replied 
Eugenie,  *'  I  saw  you  receive — is  not  that  the  termi— • 
five  millions  and  a  half ;  you  even  showed  them  to  me 
in  two  drafts  on  the  treasury,  and  you  were  astonished 
that  so  valuable  a  paper  did  not  daxde  my  eyes  like 
lightning." 
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**  TeSy  but  those  five  millioiiB  and  a  half  are  not  minoy 
and  are  only  a  proof  of  the  confidence  placed  in  me ;  my 
title  of  popular  banker  has  gained  me  the  confidence  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  five  millions  and  a  half  belong  to 
the  hospitals.  At  any  other  time  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  make  use  of  them,  but  the  great  losses  I  have 
recently  sustained  are  well  known,  and,  as  I  told  you,  my 
credit  is  rather  shaken*  That  deposit  may  be  at  any 
moment  withdrawn,  and  if  I  had  employed  it  for  another 
purpose,  I  should  bring  on  myself  a  disgraceful  bank* 
ruptcy.  I  do  not  despise  bankruptcies,  believe  me ;  but 
they  must  be  bankruptcies  which  enrich,  not  those  which 
ruin.  Now,  if  you  marry  M.  Cavalcanti,  and  I  touch  the 
three  millions,  or  even  if  it  is  thought  I  am  going  to  touch 
them,  my  credit  will  be  restored ;  and  my  fortune,  which 
for  the  last  month  or  two  has  been  swallowed  up  in  gulft 
which  have  been  opened  in  my  path  by  an  inconceivable 
fatality,  will  be  re-established.     Do  you  understand  me  1 '' 

^*  Perfectly ;  you  pledge  me  for  three  millions,  do  you 
not  1  '• 

^  The  greater  the  amount,  the  more  flattering  it  is  to 
you ;  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  your  value." 

^ Thank  you.  One  word  more,  Monsieur;  do  you 
promise  me  to  make  what  use  you  can  of  the  report  of  the 
fortune  M.  Cavalcanti  will  bring,  without  touching  the 
sum  1  This  is  not  a  matter  of  selfishness,  but  of  delicacy. 
I  am  willing  to  help  rebuild  your  fortune ;  but  I  will  not 
be  an  accomplice  in  the  ruin  of  others.'' 

**  But  since  I  tell  you,"  cried  Danglars,  **  that  with  these 
three  millions  —  " 

<<Do  you  expect  to  recover  your  position.  Monsieur, 
without  touching  those  three  millions  1" 

^'I  hope  so,  if  the  marriage  should  take  place  and  con- 
firm my  credif 
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**  Shall  yoQ  be  aUe  to  pay  M.  Cavalcanii  the  fire  hun- 
died  thoosand  liyrea  yon  piomiee  for  my  dowiy  t " 

''He  shall  leoeiye  them  on  vetuning  ftam  the  mayoi's 
office. 

"WeU!" 

''  What  next!  what  more  do  yon  want t** 

**  I  wiah  to  know  ii^  in  demanding  my  signalling  yoa 
leave  me  entiiely  free  in  my  pevsonf 

«  Absolutely  1" 

*'  Then,  weU^  as  I  said,  Monsieoi,  I  am  xeady  to  many 
IL  CavalcantL'' 

**  Bat  what  aie  your  projects  t '' 

<' Ah,  that  is  my  secret  What  advantage  should  I  have 
over yooy  if  knowing  yonrseciet,  I  were  to  tell  yon  minet" 

Danglars  bit  his  lips.  ''Then,"  said  he,  "yon  aie 
ready  to  pay  the  official  visits,  which  aie  abeolotdj 
indispensable  t" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Engdnie. 

"  And  to  sign  the  contract  in  three  days  t* 

«Yes.'' 

"Then,  in  my  torn,  I  will  say,  Weill''  Bangkn 
pressed  his  danghtex^s  hand  in  hisi  But  it  was  extraordih 
nary,— neither  did  the  father  say,  "Thank  yoi^  my 
ehild,"  nor  did  the  daughter  smile  at  her  father. 

"  Is  the  conference  ended  t "  asked  Eug^nie^  rising. 

DaDglars  intimated  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
live  minutes  afterwards  the  piano  resounded  to  the  touch 
of  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly's  fingers,  and  MademoiseUe 
Danglars  was  singing  Brabantio's  malediction  on  Desde- 
mona.  At  the  end  of  the  piece  fitienne  entered,  and  an- 
Bounced  to  Eugenie  that  the  horses  were  in  the  carriage^ 
and  the  baroness  was  waiting  for  her  to  pay  her  visits* 
We  have  seen  them  at  Villefort's ;  from  there  th^  pro- 
ceeded then  on  their  course. 
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Thrbb  days  after  (he  scene  we  have  Just  described,  ~> 
namely,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  signature  of  the  contract  between  MademoiseUe 
Eugenie  Danglais  and  Andrea  Cavaloanti,  whom  the  bank- 
er persisted  in  calling  prince,  —  as  a  fresh  breeze  agitated 
all  the  leaves  in  the  little  garden  situated  in  front  of  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo's  house,  and  the  latter  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  out,  while  his  horses  were  impatiently  pawing 
the  ground,  held  in  by  the  coachman,  who  had  been  seated 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  his  box,  the  elegant  phaeton  with 
which  we  are  familiar  rapidly  turned  the  angle  of  the 
entrance-gate,  and  threw,  rather  than  set  down  on  the 
steps  of  the  door,  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti;  as  much  decked 
and  as  gay  as  if  he,  on  his  side,  were  going  to  marry  a 
princess.  He  inquired  after  the  count  with  his  usual 
familiarity,  and  bounding  lightly  to  the  first  story,  met 
him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  count  stopped  on  see- 
ing the  young  man.  As  for  Andrea,  he  was  launched,  and 
when  once  launched,  nothing  stopped  him.  '' Ah  1  good- 
morning;  my  dear  count,"  said  he. 

**  Ah,  M.  Andrea  1 "  said  the  latter,  with  his  half-jesting 
tone,  *'how  do  you  do  I" 

^'Charmingly,  as  you  see.  I  am  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  thousand  things;  but  firsts  were  you  going  out 
or  just  returned  1  ** 
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**  I  was  going  out,  Monsiear.*' 

**  Then,  in  order  not  to  hinder  you  I  will  get  np  with 
youy  if  yon  please,  in  your  caiiiage^  and  Tom  shall  follow 
with  my  phaeton  in  tow." 

"  No,"  said  the  county  with  an  impeioeptible  smile  of 
contempt^  for  he  had  no  wish  to  be  seen  in  the  young 
man's  society,  —  **  no,  I  prefer  listening  to  you  here,  my 
dear  M.  Andrea ;  we  can  chat  better  indoors,  and  there  is 
no  coachman  to  oyerhear  our  conversation." 

The  count  returned  to  a  small  drawing-room  on  the 
first  floor,  sat  down,  and  crossing  his  legs,  motioned  to 
the  young  man  to  take  a  seat  alsa  Andrea  assumed  his 
gayest  manner.  **  Tou  know,  my  dear  count,"  said  he, 
"that  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place  tins  evening.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  contract  is  to  be  signed  at  my  £ftther-in* 
law's." 

"Ah  I  indeed  1 "  said  Monte  Crista 

"Whatl  is  it  news  to  yout  Has  not  M.  Danglars 
apprised  you  of  the  solemnity  t " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  hour  was 
mentioned." 

"Possibly;  my  fftthei^in-law  trusted  to  its  general 
notoriety." 

"Well,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "you  are  fortunate,  M.  Cav- 
alcanti ;  it  is  a  most  suitable  alliance  you  are  contracting; 
and  besides,  Mademoiselle  Danglais  is  fine-looking." 

"  Tes,  indeed  she  is,"  replied  Cavalcanti,  with  a  veiy 
modest  tone. 

"Above  all,  she  is  very  rich,  — at  leasts  I  believe  so," 
said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Very  rich,  do  you  think  t "  replied  the  young  man. 

"Doubtless;  it  is  said  M.  Danglars  conceals  at  least 
half  of  his  fortune." 
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"  And  ho  acknowledges  fifteen  or  twenty  millions,"  said 
Andrea,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy. 

*'  Without  leckoning,"  added  Monte  Cristo,  ''that  he  is 
on  the  eve  of  entering  into  a  sort  of  speculation  already 
in  YOgue  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  hut  quite 
noTel  in  France." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  yon  allude  to ;  the  railway,  of 
which  he  has  obtained  the  grant,  is  it  not  t  '* 

"  Precisely ;  it  is  generally  believed  he  will  gain  ten 
millions  by  that  affair." 

"  Ten  millions  1  Do  you  think  so  f  It  is  magnificent  1  ** 
said  Gavalcanti,  who  was  quite  confounded  at  the  metallic 
sound  of  these  golden  words. 

"  Without  reckoning,"  continued  Monte  Cristo,  "  that 
all  his  fortune  will  come  to  you^  and  justly  too,  since  Ma- 
demoiselle Danglars  is  an  only  daughter.  Besides,  your 
own  fortune,  as  your  father  assured  me,  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  your  betrothed.  But  enough  of  money  matters. 
Do  you  know,  M  Andrea,  I  think  you  have  managed  this 
affair  rather  skilfully  %  " 

"  Not  badly,  by  any  means/'  said  the  young  man  ;  "  I 
was  bom  for  a  diplomatist" 

"  Well,  you  must  become  a  diplomatist ;  diplomacy,  you 
know,  is  not  acquired,  —  it  is  a  matter  of  instinct.  Tour 
heart,  then,  is  captivated  %  " 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  it,"  replied  Andrea,  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  had  heard  Dorante  or  Valere  reply  to  Alceste  in  the 
Th^tre  Frangais. 

"  Is  your  love  returned  t " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Andrea,  with  a  triumphant  smile, 
^  since  I  am  accepted.  But  I  must  not  forget  one  grand 
point" 

"What  is  that!" 

"  That  I  have  been  singularly  assisted." 
VOL.  m.— IS 
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**  NonseiiBe  1  ** 

"  I  have^  indeed." 

**  By  ciicnmstances  % '' 

«*  No ;  by  you." 

«  By  me  f  Not  at  all.  Prince,"  said  Monte  Cristo^  hying 
a  marked  stress  on  the  title ;  *'  what  have  I  done  for  you  1 
Are  not  your  name,  your  social  positioni  and  your  merit 
sufficient  t " 

**  No/'  said  Andrea,  —  '^no ;  it  is  useless  for  you  to  say 
so,  Count.  I  maintain  that  the  position  of  a  man  like  you 
has  done  more  than  my  name^  my  social  position,  and  my 
merit" 

**  Tou  are  completely  mistaken,  Monsieur,"  said  Monte 
Cristo,  coldly,  who  perceived  the  perfidious  manoBuyre  of 
the  young  man,  and  understood  the  bearing  of  his  words ; 
"  you  acquired  my  protection  only  alter  the  influence  and 
fortune  of  your  father  had  been  ascertained.  For  after  all, 
who  procured  for  me,  who  had  never  seen  either  you  or 
your  illustrious  father,  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  f 
Two  of  my  good  friends.  Lord  Wilmore  and  the  Abb^ 
BusonL  What  induced  me,  not  to  become  your  surety, 
but  to  patronize  you  f  It  was  your  father's  name,  so  well 
known  in  Italy  and  so  highly  honored.  Personally,  I  do 
not  know  you."  This  calm  tone  and  perfect  ease  made 
Andrea  comprehend  that  he  was  for  the  moment  re- 
strained by  a  more  muscular  hand  than  his  own,  and  that 
the  restraint  could  not  be  easily  broken  through. 

**  Oh  !  then  my  father  has  really  a  very  laige  fortune^ 
Count?" 

^  It  appears  so.  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo. 

**  Do  you  know  if  my  promised  dowry  is  comef  " 

^  I  have  been  advised  of  it" 

**  But  the  three  millions  t " 

**  The  three  millions  aie  probaUy  on  the  xoad." 
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^Then  I  ahall  really  hovd  themr' 

**  Forsooth  1 ''  said  the  county  ^'  I  do  not  think  you  have 
yet  known  the  want  of  money.'' 

Andrea  was  so  sorpriaed  that  he  coald  not  help  reflect- 
ing for  a  moment.  Then^  arousing  irom  his  revery,  he  said, 
''  Now,  Monsieur,  I  have  one  request  to  make  to  you,  which 
you  will  understand,  even  if  it  should  be  disagreeable  to 
you." 

*'  Proceed/'  said  Monte  Cristo. 

''I  have  formed  an  acquaintance,  thanks  to  my  good 
fortune^  with  many  noted  persons^  and  have,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  a  crowd  of  friends.  But  marrying  as  I  am 
about  to  do,  before  all  Paris,  I  ought  to  be  supported  by 
an  illustrious  name ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  paternal 
baud,  some  powerful  one  ought  to  lead  me  to  the  altar, 
l^ow,  my  fftther  is  not  coming  to  Paris,  is  he  t " 

'^  He  is  old,  covered  with  wounds,  and  suffers,  he  say% 
to  the  point  of  death  every  time  he  makes  a  journey." 

^  I  understand.  Well,  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you." 

"Of  mer' 

«  Yes,  of  you." 

"  And  pray  what  may  it  be  1 " 

**  Well,  to  take  his  place." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  monsieur  I  What  1  after  the  numerous 
relations  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  sustain  towards  you, 
you  know  me  so  little  as  to  ask  such  a  thing  f  Ask  me  to 
lend  you  half  a  million ;  and  although  such  a  loan  is  some- 
what rare,  on  my  honor,  you  would  annoy  me  less.  Enow, 
then,  what  I  thought  I  had  already  told  yon,  that  as  re- 
gards participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  —  moral, 
especiaUy,  —  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  has  never  ceased 
to  entertain  the  scruples  and  even  the  superstitions  of  the 
East.    I,  who  have  a  seraglio  at  Cairo,  one  at  Smyrna^ 
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and  one  at  Constantinopley  pieside  at  a  wedding t-— 

never  1 " 

"  Then  you  refuBe  me  1 " 

<<  Decidedly ;  and  were  you  my  son  or  my  brother  I 

would  refuse  you  in  the  same  way." 

"But  what  must  be  done  1 "  said  Andrea^ disappointedi 
"  You  have  a  hundred  Mends,  you  have  yourself  just 

said." 

"  Agreed ;  but  you  introduced  me  at  M.  Danglais^s." 
**  Not  at  all  1  let  us  recall  the  exact  facts.    You  met 

him  at  a  dinner-party  at  my  house,  and  you  introduced 

yourself  at  his  house ;  that  is  a  totally  different  aSaxrJ* 
**  Yes,  but  by  my  marriage ;  you  have  forwarded  that." 
"  1 1  not  in  the  least,  I  beg  you  to  believ&    BecoUect 

what  I  told  you  when  you  asked  me  to  propose  you.    Oh, 

I  never  make  matches,  my  dear  prince,  it  is  my  settled 

principle." 

Andiea  bit  his  lips.     ''  But  at  least,"  he  said,  "  you  will 

be  there  t " 

"  Will  aU  Paris  be  there  t  • 

«  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Well,  like  aU  Paris,  I  shall  be  theie  too,"  said  the 
count. 

**  And  will  you  sign  the  contract  t " 

'^  I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  my  scruples  do  not  go  so 
far  as  that" 

"  Well,  since  you  will  grant  me  no  more,  I  must  be 
content  with  what  you  give  me.  But  one  word  more, 
Count." 

'•Whatisitl" 

"  Advice." 

"  Be  careful ;  advice  is  worse  than  a  service.** 

'^Ohy  you  can  give  me  thia  without  compromising 
yourself* 
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"  TeU  me  what  it  ia" 

**  Is  my  wife's  fortune  five  hnndied  tbonsand  liyres  t  '* 

**  That  is  the  sum  M.  Danglais  himself  deckied  to  me." 

''Most  I  leceive  it^  or  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
notary  t " 

''This  is  the  way  such  afiGEtirs  are  generally  arranged 
when  conducted  in  proper  form  :  Your  two  solicitors  ap- 
point a  meeting,  when  the  contract  is  signed,  for  the  next 
day  or  the  following ;  then  they  exchange  the  two  por- 
tionSy  for  which  they  each  give  a  receipt ;  then,  when  the 
marriage  is  celebrated,  they  place  the  amount  at  your  dis- 
posal as  principal  in  the  partnership."  , 

''Because,''  said  Andrea,  with  a  certain  ill-concealed 
nneasinessi  "  I  thought  I  heard  my  father-in-law  say  he 
intended  embarking  our  property  in  that  fstmous  railway 
afiair  of  which  you  spoke  just  now." 

""Well,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "it  will  be  the  way, 
eyerybody  says,  of  trebling  your  fortune  in  twelve  months. 
The  Baron  Danglars  is  a  good  father,  and  knows  how  to 
calculate." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Andrea,  ^' all  is  well,  excepting 
your  refusal,  which  grieves  me." 

"  You  must  attribute  it  only  to  natural  scruples  under 
the  circumstances." 

"  Well,"  said  Andrea,  "  let  it  be  as  you  wish ;  this 
evening^  then,  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  Adieu  till  then." 

Notwithstanding  a  slight  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Monte  Cristo,  whose  lips  turned  pale,  but  who  preserved 
his  ceremonious  smile,  Andrea  seized  the  count's  hand, 
pressed  it,  jumped  into  his  phaeton,  and  disappeared. 

The  four  or  five  remaining  hours  before  nine  o'clock 
anived,  Andrea  employed  in  riding,  paying  visits  designed 
to  engage  those  ftiends  of  whom  he  had  spoken  to  appear 
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at  the  'bankei'B  in  their  gayest  equipagesy  dazzling  them 
by  promises  of  those  stock  transactions  which  since  then 
have  turned  every  brainy  and  which  Danglais  was  Just 
then  introducing.  In  {act»  at  half-past  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, the  grand  saloD,  the  gallery  adjoining,  and  the  three 
other  drawing-rooms  on  the  same  floor  were  filled  with 
a  perfumed  crowd,  who  had  been  attracted  very  little  by 
sympathy,  and  very  much  by  the  irresistible  desire  of 
being  present  where  anything  new  was  taking  place.  An 
academician  would  say  that  $oir4e»  of  the  world  are  col- 
lections of  flowers  which  attract  inconstant  butterfliesi 
famished  bees,  and  buzzing  drones. 

The  rooms  were  of  course  splendidly  illuminated.  The 
light  streamed  forth  on  the  gold  mouldings  and  the  silk 
hangings ;  and  all  that  badly  chosen  furniture,  which  had 
only  its  richness  to  boast  o(  shone  in  its  splendor.  Made- 
moLselle  £ug^nie  was  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity,  in 
a  figured  white  silk  dress.  A  white  rose,  half  concealed 
in  her  jet-black  hair,  was  her  only  ornament,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  jewel  Her  eyes,  however,  betrayed  an 
assurance  which  contradicted  the  girlish  simplicity  of  this 
modest  attire.  Madame  Dan^^ars  was  chatting  at  a  short 
distance  from  her  with  Debray,  Beauchamp,  and  Ch&teau- 
Renaud.  Debiay  was  admitted  to  the  house  for  this  grand 
solemnity,  but  like  every  one  else,  and  without  any  par- 
ticular privilege.  M.  Dang^ars,  surrounded  by  deputies 
and  men  connected  with  the  revenue,  was  explaining  a 
new  theory  of  taxation  which  he  intended  to  adopt  when 
the  course  of  events  should  compel  Grovemment  to  call 
him  into  the  ministry.  Andrea,  on  whose  arm  hung  one 
of  the  most  consummate  dandies  of  the  opera,  was  explain- 
ing to  him,  somewhat  improperly,  and  because  he  was 
obliged  to  be  bold  to  appear  at  ease,  his  future  projects^ 
and  the  new  luxuries  he  meant  to  introduce  to  Puisian 
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fuliioos  witb  his  handled  and  seTentj-fiye  thousand  liyies 
per  annum.  The  ctovd  moved  to  and  fio  in  those  zooms 
like  an  ebb  and  flow  of  turquoises,  rubies,  emeralds,  opals, 
and  diamonds.  Aa  usual,  the  oldest  women  were  the  most 
decorated,  and  the  ugliest  the  most  conspicuous.  If  there 
was  a  beautiful  lilj,  or  a  sweet  rose,  you  had  to  search 
for  it,  concealed  in  some  comer  behind  a  mother  with  a 
turban,  or  an  aunt  with  a  bird  of  paradise. 

At  each  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  the  buzzing^ 
and  the  laughter,  the  doorkeeper^s  Yoice  was  heard  an- 
nouncing some  name  well  known  in  the  financial  world, 
respected  in  the  army,  or  illustrious  in  literature;  then 
a  slight  movement  in  the  different  groups  responded  to 
the  name.  But  for  one  whose  privilege  it  was  to  agitate 
that  ocean  of  human  waves,  how  many  were  received  with 
a  look  of  indifference  or  a  sneer  of  disdain !  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  hand  of  the  massive  timepiece,  represent- 
ing Endymion  asleep^  pointed  to  nine  on  its  golden  face, 
and  the  hammer,  the  fiEiithful  servant  of  the  mechanical 
idea,  struck  nine  times,  the  name  of  the  Count  of  Monte 
Ciisto  resounded  in  its  turn,  and  as  if  struck  by  an  eleo- 
tric  shock,  all  the  assembly  turned  towards  the  door.  The 
count  was  dressed  in  black,  and  with  his  habitual  sim- 
plicity ;  his  white  waistcoat  displayed  his  expansive  noble 
chest,  his  black  stock  appeared  singularly  fresh,  contrasting 
as  it  did  with  the  deadly  paleness  of  his  face.  His  only 
jewel  was  a  chain,  so  fine  that  the  slender  gold  thread  was 
scarcely  perceptible  on  his  white  waistcoat.  A  circle  was 
formed  immediately  round  the  door.  The  count  perceived 
at  one  glance  Madame  Danglaos  at  one  end  of  the  drawing* 
room,  M.  Danglars  at  the  othei^  and  Eugenie  in  front  of 
him.  He  first  advanced  towards  the  baroness,  who  was 
chatting  with  Madame  de  YiUefoit,  who  had  come  alone, 
Valentine  being  still  an  invalid;  and  without  turning 
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Bside^  BO  clear  was  tlie  road  left  for  him,  be  passed  bom 
the  baroncM  to  Eugenie,  whom  he  complimeuted  ia  terms 
so  npid  and  teeerred  that  the  proud  aitiet  was  astonished 
by  them.  Near  her  was  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armilly, 
who  thanked  the  count  for  the  letters  of  introduction  he 
had  so  kindlj  gireD  her  for  Italy,  which  she  intended  im- 
mediately to  make  use  oL  On  leaving  these  ladies,  he 
found  himself  with  Danglais,  who  had  advanced  to  meet 

Uaving  accomplished  theee  three  aocial  duties,  Honta 
Ctiato  stopped,  looking  around  him  with  that  expression 
peculiar  to  a  certain  class,  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  have 
done  my  duty,  now  let  others  do  theirs."  Andrea,  who 
was  in  an  adjoining  room,  had  shared  in  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  now  came  for^ 
ward  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  oouot.  He  found  him 
completely  surrounded ;  all  were  eager  to  speak  to  him,  aa 
is  always  the  case  with  those  whose  words  are  few  and 
weighty.  The  solicitors  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  ar- 
ranged their  scrawled  papen  on  the  velvet  cloth  embrtu* 
dered  with  gold  which  covered  the  taUe  prepared  for  the 
mgnature;  it  was  a  gilt  table  supported  on  liont^  daws. 
One  of  the  notaries  sat  down,  the  other  remained  standing. 
They  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  contract, 
which  half  Ports,  assembled  at  that  solemnity,  was  to  sign. 
AM  took  their  places,  or  rather  the  ladies  formed  a  dicle^ 
while  the  gentlemen  (more  indifferent  as  to  the  place  of 
the  ttjfU  ^aergiqne,  as  Boileaa  says)  commented  on  the 
foveriah  agitation  of  Andres,  on  M.  Danglais's  riveted  at- 
tention, Eugenie's  composure,  and  the  light  and  sprightly 
manner  ia  which  the  baroness  treated  this  important 

The  contract  was  read  during  a  pufound  olence.  But 
03  sociQ  OS  it  Wl\s  finished  the  bun  was  redoubled  through 
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all  the  dnwing-TOoms ;  the  brilliant  sums,  the  rolliog  mil- 
lions which  were  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  betrothed, 
and  which  crowned  the  display  —  which  had  been  made 
in  a  room  entirely  appropriated  for  that  purpose  —  of  the 
wedding  presents  and  the  young  lady's  diamonds,  had 
sounded  with  all  their  potency  on  the  ears  of  the  jealous 
assembly.  Mademoiselle  Danglars's  charms  were  height- 
ened in  the  opinion  of  the  young  men,  and  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  outvie  the  sun  in  splendor.  As  for  the  ladies,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  while  jealous  of  these  millions  they 
thought  they  did  not  require  them  to  render  them  beauti- 
fuL  Andrea,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  complimented, 
flattered,  beginning  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  dream, 
was  almost  bewildered.  The  notary  solemnly  took  the 
pen,  flourished  it  above  his  head,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
the  contract  is  ready  to  sign." 

The  baron  was  to  sign  first ;  then  the  representative  of 
li.  Gavalcanti,  senior ;  then  the  baroness ;  afterwards  the 
future  couple,  as  they  are  called  in  the  abominable  style 
which  prevails  on  stamped  paper.  The  baron  took  the 
pen  and  signed,  then  the  representative.  The  baroness 
approached,  leaning  on  Madame  de  Yillefort's  arm.  "  My 
dear,"  said  she,  as  she  took  the  pen,  "  is  it  not  vexatious  f 
An  unexpected  incident,  in  the  affair  of  murder  and  theft 
at  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo's,  in  which  he  nearly  fell  a 
victim,  deprives  us  of  M.  de  Yillefort's  presence.'' 

**  Indeed ! "  said  M.  Danglars,  in  the  same  tone  in  which 
he  would  have  said,  ''  Faith,  I  care  very  little  about  it  I " 

**  Ah  1  '*  said  Monte  Cristo,  approaching,  ''  I  am  much 
afiraid  I  am  the  involuntary  cause  of  that  absence.** 

'^Whatl  you,  Count)'*  said  Madame  Danglars,  sign- 
ing; ''if  you  are,  take  care,  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 

Andrea  pricked  up  his  ears. 

**  But  it  is  not  my  £Etult ;  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prova** 
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Every  one  listened  eagerly ;  Ifionto  Cristo,  who  so  laxdy 
opened  hb  lips,  was  about  to  speak. 

**  Ton  remember/'  said  the  coont,  daring  the  most  pvy 
found  silenooy  **  that  the  unhappy  wretch  who  came  to 
rob  me,  died  at  my  hoose;  it  was  supposed  he  was  stabbed 
by  his  accomplice,  on  attempting  to  leave  it/' 

'' Yesy"  said  Danglaia. 

''Well,  in  order  to  examine  his  wounds,  he  was  ui^ 
dressed,  and  his  clothes  were  thrown  into  a  comer,  where 
the  officers  of  justice  picked  them  up,  with  the  exception 
of  the  waistcoat,  which  they  overlooked." 

Andrea  turned  pale,  and  drew  towards  the  door ;  he  saw 
a  cloud  rising  in  the  horison,  which  appeared  to  forebode 
a  coming  storm. 

"  WeU !  this  waistcoat  was  discovered  to-day,  covered 
with  blood,  and  with  a  hole  over  the  heart."  The  ladies 
screamed,  and  two  or  three  prepared  to  faint.  ''  It  was 
brought  to  mei  No  one  could  guess  what  the  dirty  rag 
could  be ;  I  alone  supposed  it  was  the  waistcoat  of  the 
victim.  My  valet,  in  examining  this  mournful  relic,  felt 
a  paper  in  the  pocket  and  drew  it  out ;  it  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  you.  Baron.'' 

''To  me ! "  cried  Danglais. 

"Yes,  indeed,  to  you;  I  succeeded  in  deciphering 
your  name  under  the  blood  with  which  the  letter  was 
stained,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  amid  the  general  burst  of 
amazement. 

"But,"  asked  Madame  DangLus,  looking  at  her  hus- 
band with  uneasiness  "how  could  that  prevent  IL  de 
Villef ort  — '' 

"It  is  very  simple,  Madame^"  replied  Honte  Cristo;  "  the 
w^stcoat  and  the  letter  were  both  what  is  termed  convio- 
tive  evidence.  I  therefore  sent  it  all  to  M.  le  Fkocnrsur 
da  roi    You  understand,  my  dear  baron,  legal  proceed- 
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ings  are  the  safest  in  ciimmal  caaes ;  tt  was  perhaps  some 
plot  against  yom'' 

Andrea  looked  steadily  at  Monte  Cristo,  and  disappeared 
in  the  second  drawing-room. 

"Fossibljy"  said  Danglois;  ''was  not  this  murdered 
man  an  old  galley-slaved' 

"  TeSy"  replied  the  count ;  ''  a  felon  named  Caderousse,^ 

Danglars  turned  slightly  pale;  Andrea  left  the  second 
drawing-room  and  went  into  the  ante-chamber. 

"But  go  on  signing/'  said  Monte  Cnsto;  ''I  per* 
eeire  that  my  story  has  caused  a  general  emotion,  and  I 
beg  to  apologize  to  you.  Baroness^  and  to  Mademoisella 
Danglars." 

The  baronesSy  who  had  signed,  returned  the  pen  to  the 
notary.  ''Prince  Cavalcautir'  said  the  latter;  "Prince 
Cavalcanti,  where  are  you  1 " 

" Andrea  1  Andrea  I"  repeated  several  young  people, 
who  were  already  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  with  him 
to  call  him  by  his  Chnstian  name. 

"Call  the  prince  1  inform  him  that  it  is  his  turn  to 
sign  I ''  cried  Danglars  to  one  of  the  doorkeepers. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  crowd  of  guests  rushed,  ter- 
rified, into  the  principal  salon,  as  if  some  frightful  monster 
had  entered  the  apartments  with  the  intention  to  devour 
some  one.  There  was  indeed  reason  to  retreat,  to  be 
alarmed,  and  to  scream.  An  officer  was  placing  two  sol- 
diers at  the  door  of  each  drawing-room,  and  was  advancing 
towards  Danglars,  preceded  by  a  commissioner  of  police, 
girded  with  his  scar£  Madame  Danglars  uttered  a  scream 
and  fainted.  Danglars^  who  thought  himself  threatened 
(certain  consciences  are  never  calm),  —  Danglars  exhibited 
to  his  guests  a  terrified  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Monsieur  1^'  asked  Monte  Cristo, 
advancing  to  meet  the  commissioner. 
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*' Which  of  you,  gentlemen/*  asked  the  magistrate^ 
"without  replying  to  the  county  ''answers  to  the  name  of 
Andrea  Cavalcanti  t " 

A  cry  of  stupor  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  room* 
They  searched  ;  they  questioned. 

"  But  who  then  is  Andrea  Cavalcanti  ? ''  asked  Danglais^ 
in  amazement. 

''A  galley-slavey  escaped  from  the  galleys  at  Toulon." 

''And  what  crime  has  he  committed t " 

"  He  is  accused,"  said  the  commissary,  with  his  inflexi- 
ble Yoice,  "  of  having  assassinated  the  man  named  Gade- 
ToussOi  his  former  companion  in  chains,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  making  his  escape  from  the  house  of  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.'* 

Monte  Cristo  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  him.  Andrea 
had  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THB  DKPABTUBB  FOB  BBLOIUII. 

A  WEW  minutes  after  the  soene  of  oonfosion  piodaced  in 
the  salons  of  M.  Danglars  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  brigade  of  soldiers,  and  by  the  disclosure  which 
had  followed,  the  large  hotel  was  deserted  with  a  rapidity 
which  the  announcement  of  a  case  of  plague  or  of  cholera 
morbus  among  the  guests  would  have  caused.  In  a  few 
minutes,  through  all  the  dooi;?,  down  all  the  staircases,  by 
every  issue,  each  one  had  hastened  to  retire,  or  rather  to 
fly ;  for  it  was  one  of  those  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  impart  those  commonplace  consola- 
tions which  in  great  misfortune  make  the  best  friends  so 
annoying.  There  remained  in  the  banker's  hotel  only 
Danglars,  closeted  in  his  cabinet^  and  making  his  state- 
ment to  the  officer  of  the  detachment ;  Madame  Danglars, 
terrified,  in  the  boudoir  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  Eugenie,  who,  with  haughty  air  and  disdainful  lip, 
had  retired  to  her  room  with  her  inseparable  companion. 
Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armilly.  As  for  the  numerous 
servants  (more  numerous  that  evening  than  usual,  for 
their  number  was  augmented  by  the  cooks  and  butlers  of 
the  Caf<$  de  Paris),  venting  on  their  employers  their  anger 
at  what  they  termed  the  insult^  they  collected  in  groups 
in  the  haU,  in  the  kitchens,  or  in  their  rooms,  thinking 
very  little  of  their  service,  which  was  thus  naturally  in- 
terrupted.   Among  all  these  persons,  agitated  by  diverse 
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interests,  two  onlj  deserve  our  notice;  these  are  Made- 
moiselle Eugenie  Danglaos  and  Mademoiselle  Louise 
d'Armillj. 

The  betrothed  had  retired,  as  ve  said,  with  hanghtj 
air,  disdainful  lip,  and  the  demeanor  of  an  outraged  queen, 
followed  by  her  companion,  paler  and  more  disturbed  than 
herself!  On  reaching  her  room  Eag^nie  locked  her  door, 
while  Louise  fell  on  a  chair. 

'*  Ah,  what  a  horrible  thing  1 ''  said  the  young  musician  ^ 
''  who  would  haye  suspected  it  ?  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti  a 
murderer  -^  a  galley-slave  escaped  — >  a  convict  1 " 

An  ironical  smile  curled  the  lip  of  Eugenie.  **  In  truth, 
I  was  fated,"  said  she;  ''lescaped  the  Morcerf  only  to  £dl 
into  the  Cavalcanti" 

**  Oh,  do  not  confound  the  two,  Eugenie." 

^  Hold  your  tongue  1  The  men  are  aU  infiimous ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  now  to  do  more  than  detest  them, 
—  I  despise  them." 

"  What  shaU  we  do  t "  asked  Louise. 

"  What  shall  we  do  1  •• 

'*  Yes." 

**  Why,  the  same  we  intended  doing  three  days  ago,-*^ 
set  o£" 

**  What !  although  you  are  not  now  going  to  be  married, 
you  intend  still — '' 

^  Listen,  Louise  1  I  hate  this  life  of  the  fiEishionable 
world,  always  ordered,  measured,  ruled,  like  our  music- 
paper.  What  I  have  always  wished  for,  desired,  and 
coveted  is  the  life  of  an  artist,  free  and  independent^  in 
which  one  relies  only  on  himself,  and  is  accountable  only  to 
himselfl  Remain  here  I  what  for  1  That  they  may  try, 
a  month  hence,  to  many  me  again  ;  and  to  whomf  To 
M.  Debray,  perhaps,  as  it  was  once  propoeed.  No,  Louise^ 
no  1    This  evening's  adventure  will  serve  for  my  excuse; 
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I  did  not  seek  one,  I  did  not  adc  for  one.  God  sends  me 
this^  and  it  is  well-timed  1 " 

"  How  strong  and  couiageons  you  are  1 "  said  the  feiir 
firail  girl  to  her  brunette  companion. 

'^Did  you  not  yet  know  met  Come,  Looisey  let  us 
talk  of  our  afiaiis.     The  postK^haise—  ^ 

•*  Was  bought  fortunately  three  days  since.'* 

''Have  you  had  it  sent  where  we  are  to  go  for  itl^ 

"Yes." 

••Our  passport  1** 

"Hereitisl" 

And  Eugenie,  with  hes  usual  coolness,  opened  a  printed 
paper,  and  read,  — 

^M.  L^on  d'Armilly,  twenty  yean  of  age;  profession, 
artiBt;  hair  black,  eyes  black;  travelling  with  his  sister.* 

'*  Capital  I     How  did  you  get  this  passport  1 " 

"  When  I  went  to  ask  M.  de  Monte  Crista  for  letters 
for  the  directors  of  the  theatres  at  Rome  and  at  Naples,  I 
expressed  my  fears  of  travelling  as  a  woman.  He  perfectly 
understood  them,  and  undertook  to  procure  for  me  a  man's 
passport ;  and  two  days  after  I  received  this,  to  which  I 
have  added  with  my  own  hand, '  travelling  with  his  sister.' " 

**  Well,'*  said  Eugenie,  cheerfully,  **  we  have  then  only 
to  pack  up  our  trunks ;  we  shall  start  on  the  evening  of 
the  signature,  instead  of  the  evening  of  the  wedding,  — 
that  is  alL" 

«  Reflect  well,  Eugenie ! '' 

''  Oh,  I  have  finished  all  my  reflections  !  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  only  of  reports,  of  the  end  of  the  month,  of  up  and 
down  of  Spanish  fnnds^  of  Haytian  paper.  Instead  of 
that»  Louise,  —  do  you  understand  1  —  air,  liberty,  melody 
of  birds,  plains  of  Lombardy,  Venetian  canals,  Roman  pal- 
aces, the  Bay  of  Naples.    How  much  have  we,  Louise  1 " 
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The  young  girl  to  whom  this  qaeetion  was  addressed 
drew  from  an  inlaid  secretary  a  small  portfolio  with  a 
lock,  in  which  she  counted  twenty-three  bank-notes. 

^  Twenty-three  thousand  livres,"  said  she. 

"  And  as  much  at  least  in  pearls,  diamonds,  and  jewelsy** 
said  Eugenie.  "  We  are  rich.  With  forty-five  thousand 
livres  we  have  enough  to  live  on  as  princesses  during  two 
years,  and  comfortably  during  four;  but  before  six  months 
—  you  with  your  music,  and  I  with  my  voice  —  we  shall 
double  our  capital  Come,  you  shall  take  charge  of  the 
money,  I  of  the  jewel-box ;  so  that  if  one  of  us  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  treasure,  the  other  would  still  have 
hers  left.  Now,  the  valiael  let  us  make  haste;  the 
valise !" 

"  Stop ! "  said  Louise,  going  to  h'sten  at  Madame  Dan« 
glare's  door. 

«  What  do  you  fear !  ** 

*'  That  we  may  be  discovered.** 

"  The  door  is  locked." 

**  They  may  tell  us  to  open  it." 

"  They  may  if  they  like,  but  we  will  not.** 

"  You  are  a  perfect  Amazon,  Eugenie ! "  And  the  two 
young  girls  began  to  heap  into  a  valise  all  the  things  they 
thought  they  should  require. 

"  There  now,"  said  Eugenie, ''  while  I  change  my  cos- 
tume do  you  lock  the  valise." 

Louise  pressed  with  all  the  strength  of  her  little  hands 
on  the  top  of  the  valise.  **  But  I  cannot^''  said  she ;  "  I 
am  not  strong  enough ;  do  you  shut  it." 

"  Ah,  you  are  right ! "  said  Eugenie,  laughing.  ''  I  for> 
got  that  I  am  Hercules,  and  you  only  the  pale  Omphale  I  ** 
And  the  young  girl,  kneeling  on  the  top,  pressed  the  two 
parts  of  the  valise  together,  and  Mademoiselle  d'AimiUy 
passed  the  bolt  of  the  padlock  through. 
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When  this  was  done,  Eugenie  opened  a  diawer,  of  which 
she  kept  the  key,  and  took  from  it  a  wadded  violet  silk 
travelling-cloak.  **  Here/'  said  she,  **  yon  will  see  that  I 
have  thought  of  everything ;  with  this  cloak  yon  will  not 
he  cold." 

"  But  you ! " 

**  Oh,  I  am  never  cold,  yon  know  1  BesideB,  with  these 
men's  clothes  —  " 

**  Will  you  drees  here  r' 

"  Certamly." 

**  Shall  you  have  time  1** 

"  Do  not  he  uneasy,  you  little  coward !  AU  our  ser- 
vants are  hnsy,  discussing  the  grand  affair.  Besides, 
what  is  there  astonishing,  when  you  think  of  the  grief  I 
ought  to  he  in,  that  I  shut  myself  up  %  tell  me  1 " 

"  No,  that  is  true ;  yon  reassure  me." 

"  Come,  help  me." 

From  the  same  drawer  from  which  she  had  taken  the 
cloak  which  she  had  given  to  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly, 
and  with  which  the  latter  had  already  covered  her  shoul- 
ders, she  took  a  man's  costume,  complete  from  the  hoots 
to  the  coat,  and  a  provision  of  hnen,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  superfluous,  hut  everything  necessary.  Then, 
with  a  promptitude  which  indicated  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  she  had  amused  herself  hy  adopting  the  garh  of 
the  opposite  sex,  Eugenie  drew  on  the  hoots  and  panta- 
loons, tied  her  crovat,  huttoned  her  waistcoat  up  to  the 
throaty  and  put  on  a  coat  which  admirahly  fitted  her 
heautiful  figure. 

^  Oh,  that  is  very  good !  indeed,  it  is  very  good  I " 
said  Louise,  looking  at  her  with  admiration ;  "  hut  that 
heautiful  hlack  hair,  those  magnificent  hraids  which  made 
all  the  ladies  sigh  with  envy,  will  they  go  under  a  man's 
hat  like  the  one  I  see  there)  " 
VOL.  in.  — 19 
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<<  Yoa  shall  see/'  said  Eugenie.  And  seizing  with  her 
left  hand  the  thick  mass,  which  her  long  fingers  could 
scarcely  grasp,  she  took  with  her  right  hand  a  pair  of  long 
sciBsorB,  and  soon  the  steel  met  through  the  rich  and 
splendid  hair,  which  fell  entire  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
girl,  who  leaned  hack  to  keep  it  from  her  coat.  Then  she 
passed  to  the  front  hair,  which  she  also  cut  o^  without 
expressing  the  least  regret ;  on  the  contrary,  her  eyes  shone 
more  sparkling  and  more  lively  than  usual  under  her  eye- 
brows black  as  ebony. 

**  Oh,  the  magnificent  hair  I "  said  Mademoiselle  d*Ar- 
milly,  with  regret. 

**  And  am  I  not  a  hundred  times  better  thus  1 "  cried 
Eugenie,  smoothing  the  scattered  curls  of  her  hair,  which 
had  now  quite  a  masculine  appearance ;  **  and  do  you  not 
think  me  handsomer  so  1 " 

"Oh,  you  are  beautiful  —  always  beautiful  1"  cried 
Louise.     "  Now  where  are  we  going  1 " 

"To  Brussels,  if  you  like;  it  is  the  nearest  frontier. 
We  can  go  to  £russelS|  Li^ge,  Aix  la  Ghapelle ;  then  up 
the  Rhine  to  Strasburg.  We  will  cross  Switzerland,  and 
go  down  into  Italy  by  the  St  Gothard.     Will  that  do  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  ** 

"  I  am  looking  at  you ;  indeed,  you  are  adorable  like 
that !     One  would  say  you  were  carrying  me  off." 

"  Eh,  pardieu  !  they  would  be  right." 

"Oh!  I  think  you  swore,  Eugenie."  And  the  two 
young  girls,  whom  every  one  might  have  thought  plunged 
in  grief,  the  one  on  her  own  account,  the  other  from  inter- 
est in  her  friend,  burst  out  laughing,  as  they  cleared  away 
every  visible  trace  of  the  disorder  which  had  naturally  ac- 
companied the  preparations  for  their  escape.  Then,  hav- 
ing blown  out  their  lights,  with  an  inquiring  eye,  listening 
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ear,  and  extended  neck,  the  two  fugitives  opened  the  door 
of  a  dressing-room  which  led  hj  a  side  staircase  down  to 
the  yard,  £ug^nie  going  first,  and  holding  with  one  arm 
the  valise,  which  by  the  opposite  handle  Mademoiselle 
d'Armilly  scarcely  supported  with  both  hands.  The  yard 
was  empty;  the  clock  was  striking  twelve.  The  porter 
had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  Eugenie  approached  softly  and 
saw  the  old  man  sleeping  soundly  in  an  armchair  in  his 
lodge.  She  returned  to  Louise,  took  up  the  valise,  which 
she  had  placed  for  a  moment  on  the  ground,  and  they 
reached  the  archway  under  the  shadow  of  the  walL 

Eugenie  concealed  Louise  in  an  angle  of  the  gateway, 
so  that  if  the  porter  chanced  to  awake  he  might  see  but 
one  person.  Then  placing  herself  in  the  full  light  of  the 
lamp  which  lit  the  yard,  "  Gate  I "  cried  she,  with  her 
finest  contralto  voice,  and  rapping  at  the  window. 

The  porter  got  up,  as  Eugenie  expected,  and  even  ad- 
vanced some  steps  to  recognize  the  person  who  was  going 
cut,  but  seeing  a  young  man  striking  his  boot  impatiently 
with  his  riding-whip^  he  opened  it  immediately.  Louise 
slid  through  the  half-open  gate  like  a  snake,  and  bounded 
lightly  forward.  Eugenie,  apparently  calm,  although  in 
all  probability  her  heart  beat  somewhat  faster  than  usual, 
went  out  in  her  turn.  A  porter  was  passing,  and  they 
gave  him  the  valise  3  then  the  two  young  girls,  having 
told  him  to  take  it  to  No.  36,  Hue  de  la  Victoire,  walked 
behind  this  man,  whose  presence  comforted  Louise.  As 
for  Eugenie,  she  was  strong  as  a  Judith  or  a  Delilah. 
They  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot.  Eugenie  ordered  the 
porter  to  put  down  the  valise,  gave  him  some  pieces  of 
money,  and  having  rapped  at  the  shutter,  sent  him  away. 
The  shutter  on  which  Eugenie  had  rapped  was  that  of  a 
little  laundress,  who  had  been  previously  apprised  and  had 
not  yet  gone  to  bed.     She  opened  the  door. 
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''  liademoiaelle,^  nid  Eng^nie,  ^  let  the  porter  get  the 
poet^haiae  from  the  coachrhouBe  and  send  for  post-hoEaee 
from  the  hoteL    Here  are  five  livree  for  his  troaUe.'' 

**  Indeed,"  said  Louise^  **  I  admire  yon,  and  I  eonld  al- 
most say  respect  yoo.^'  The  lanndress  looked  on  in  a»> 
tonishmenty  hut  as  she  had  been  promised  twenty  lonis^ 
she  made  no  remark. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  porter  returned  with  a 
post-boy  and  horses,  which  were  hameased  and  put  in 
the  postH^haise  in  a  minute,  while  the  porter  fastened  the 
valise  with  a  cord  and  strap. 

**  Here  is  the  passport^"  said  the  postilion ;  "  which 
way  are  we  going,  young  gentleman)'* 

"  To  Fontainebleau,"  replied  Eugenie,  with  an  almost 
masculine  voice. 

''  What  do  you  say  t ''  said  Louise. 

*'  I  am  giving  the  slip/'  said  Eugenie  ;  "this  woman  to 
whom  we  have  given  twenty  louis  may  betray  us  for  forty. 
We  will  soon  alter  our  direction."  And  the  young  gid 
jumped  into  the  britzska,  which  was  admirably  arranged 
for  sleeping  in,  almost  without  touching  the  step. 

"You  are  always  light^"  said  the  teacher  of  musie^ 
seating  herself  by  the  side  of  her  friend. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards^  the  postilion,  having 
been  put  in  the  right  road,  passed,  cracking  his  whip^ 
through  the  gateway  of  the  Barri^re  St,  Martin. 

"  Ah  I  **  said  Louise,  **  here  we  are  out  of  Paris." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  and  the  escape  is  good  and  well  effected,* 
replied  Eugenie. 

"  Yes,  and  without  violence,"  said  Louise. 

**  I  shall  bring  that  forward  as  an  extenuating  dream- 
stance,"  replied  Eugenie.  These  words  were  lost  in  the 
noise  which  the  carriage  made  in  rolling  over  the  pave- 
ment of  La  Yillette.    M.  Danglare  had  lost  his  daughtat 
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And  now  let  us  leave  Mademoiselle  Danglais  and  her 
friend  punniing  their  way  to  Brosselsy  and  return  to 
poor  Andrea  Gavalcanti,  so  uncomfortably  interrupted  in 
his  career  of  fortune.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  M. 
Andrea  was  a  very  skilful  and  intelligent  young  man. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  first  rumor  which  reached  the 
salon,  he  had  gradually  approached  the  door,  and  crossing 
two  or  three  rooms,  had  at  last  disappeared.  But  we  have 
forgotten  to  mention  one  circumstance,  which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  he  omitted ;  namely,  that  in  one  of  the 
looms  he  crossed,  the  trousseau  of  the  bride-elect  was  ex- 
posed to  view,  —  consisting  of  cases  of  diamonds,  cashmere 
shawls,  Valenciennes  lace,  English  veils,  and  in  fact  all 
those  tempting  things  the  bare  mention  of  which  makes 
the  hearts  of  young  girls  bound  with  joy,  and  which  is 
called  the  corbeille.  Kow,  in  passing  through  this  room, 
Andrea  proved  himself  not  only  to  be  clever  and  intelli- 
gent, but  also  provident^  for  he  helped  himself  to  the 
most  valuable  of  the  ornaments  before  him.  Furnished 
with  this  plunder,  Andrea  leaped  with  a  lighter  heart 
from  the  window,  intending  to  slip  through  the  hands 
of  the  gendarmes.  Tall  and  weU-proportioned  as  an  an- 
cient gladiator,  and  muscular  as  a  Spartan,  he  walked  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  knowing  where  to  direct  his 
steps,  actuated  by  the  sole  idea  of  removing  himself  from 
the  spot  where  he  knew  he  must  be  taken.    Having  passed 
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tluoogh  the  Rae  Mont  Blanc,  he  found  himaelf,  with  the 
instinct  which  thieves  have  in  avoiding  harriers,  at  the  end 
of  the  Rue  Lafayette.  There  he  stopped,  hieathless.  and 
panting.  He  was  quite  alone.  On  one  side  was  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  St  Lazare,  on  the  other,  Paris  in  all 
its  darkness.  **  Am  I  lost  1 "  he  cried ;  "  no,  not  if  I  can 
use  more  activity  than  my  enemies.  My  safety  is  now  a 
mere  question  of  speed."  At  this  moment  he  perceived 
a  cab  at  the  top  of  the  Faubourg  Poisonniere.  The  dull 
driver,  smoking  his  pipe,  appeared  to  be  seeking  to  regain 
the  end  of  the  Faubourg  St  Denis,  whexe,  no  doubt^  he 
ordinarily  stood. 

**  Ho,  friend  1 "  said  Benedetto. 

**  What  do  you  want,  Monsieur  1  '*  asked  the  driver. 

"  Is  your  horse  tired  1 " 

**  Tired  1  oh,  yes,  tired  enough  !  He  has  done  nothing 
the  whole  of  this  blessed  day  !  Four  wretched  fares,  and 
twenty  sous  over,  making  in  all  seven  livres,  are  all  that 
I  have  earned,  and  I  have  to  pay  ten  to  the  owner." 

**  Will  you  add  these  twenty  livres  to  the  seven  yoa 
have  t " 

"  With  pleasuie.  Monsieur ;  twenty  livres  are  not  to  be 
despised.     Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  for  this." 
A  very  easy  thing  if  your  horse  be  not  tired." 
I  tell  you  he  will  go  like  the  wind,  only  tell  me 
which  way  to  drive." 

"Towards  the  Louvres." 

**  Ah,  I  know  it !  the  land  of  ratafia.** 

**  Exactly  so ;  I  merely  wish  to  overtake  one  of  my 
friends,  with  whom  I  am  going  to  hunt  to-morrow  at 
Cbapelle  en  ServaL  He  should  have  waited  for  me  here 
with  a  cabriolet  till  half-past  eleven.  It  is  twelve;  and 
tired  of  waiting,  he  must  have  gone  on." 

**  It  is  likely." 
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"  Well,  will  you  try  and  oyertake  him  t  ** 

*'  Nothing  I  should  like  better." 

"  If  you  do  not  overtake  him  before  we  reach  Boui^get 
you  shall  haye  twenty  livres ;  if  not  before  Louvres, 
thirty." 

*'  And  if  we  do  overtake  him  t " 

"  Forty/'  said  Andrea,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  remembered  that  he  might  safely 
promise. 

"  That  will  do ! "  said  the  man ;  **  get  in  and  we  're  ofil" 

Andrea  got  into  the  cab,  which  passed  rapidly  through 
the  Faubourg  St  Denis,  along  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin, 
crossed  the  barrier,  and  threaded  its  way  through  the  in- 
terminable Yillette.     They  never  overtook  the  chimerical 
friend,  yet  Andrea  frequently  inquired  of  walking  passers 
and  at  the  inns  which  were  not  yet  closed,  for  a  green 
cabriolet  and  bay  horse ;  and  as  there  are  a  great  many 
cabriolets  to  be  seen  on  the  road  to  the  Pays  Bas,  and 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  green,  information  rained  on  him 
at  every  step.     Every  one  had  just  seen  it  pass ;  it  was 
only  five  hundred,  two  hundred,  one  hundred  steps  in 
advance ;  at  length  they  reached  it,  but  it  was  not  the 
friend.     Once  the  cab  was  also  passed  by  a  caliche  rapidly 
whirled  along  by  two  post-horses.     "  Ah ! "  said  Caval* 
canti  to  himself,  ^  if  I  only  had  that  britzska,  those  two 
good  post-horses,  and,  above  all,  the  passport  that  carries 
them  on ! "    And  he  sighed  deeply.     The  caliche  con- 
tained Mademoiselle  Danglars  and  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly. 
^Onward,  onward!"  said  Andreai  ''we  must  overtake 
him  soon."    And  the  poor  horse  resumed  the  desperate 
gallop  it  had  never  slackened  since  leaving  the  barrier, 
and  arrived  smoking  at  Louvres. 

''Certainly,**  said  Andrea,  "I  shall  not  overtake  my 
friend,  but  I  shall  kill  your  horsey  therefore  I  had  better 
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stop.  Here  aie  thiit j  livres ;  I  will  sleep  at  the  Cheval 
RougOi  and  will  secure  a  place  in  the  first  coaoh.  Good- 
night, Mend." 

And  Andrea^  after  placing  six  pieces  of  five  livres  each 
in  the  man's  hand,  leaped  lightly  on  to  the  pathway. 
The  coachman  joyfully  pocketed  the  sum,  and  turned 
back  on  his  road  to  Paris.  Andrea  pretended  to  go  to- 
wards the  Hdtel  du  Cheval  Rouge ;  but  after  stopping  an 
instant  against  the  dour,  and  hearing  the  last  sound  of 
the  cab,  which  was  disappearing  to  view,  he  went  on  his 
road,  and  with  a  firm  tread  made  a  journey  of  two  leagues. 
There  he  rested  ;  he  must  be  near  Chapelle  en  Serval, 
where  he  pretended  to  be  going.  It  was  not  fatigue  that 
stayed  Andrea  here ;  it  was  that  he  might  form  some  reso- 
lution, adopt  some  plan.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
use  of  a  diligence,  equally  so  to  engage  post-horses ;  to 
travel  either  way  a  passport  was  necessary.  It  would  also 
be  impossible  to  remain  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  one 
of  the  most  open  and  strictly  guarded  in  France ;  this  was 
quite  impossible,  especially  to  a  man  like  Andrea,  an  ex* 
pert  in  criminsl  matters.  He  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
moat,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  reflected.  Ten 
minutes  after,  he  raised  his  head ;  his  resolution  was  made. 
He  threw  some  dust  over  the  overcoat  which  he  had  found 
time  to  unhook  from  the  ante-chamber  and  button  over 
his  ball  costume,  and  going  to  Chapelle  en  Serval,  he 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  only  inn  in  the  place. 
The  host  opened  it.  ''  My  friend,"  said  Andrea,  ''  I  was 
coming  from  Montefontaina  to  Senlis,  when  my  horse, 
which  is  a  troublesome  creature,  stumbled  and  threw  me. 
I  must  reach  Compi^gne  to-night  or  I  shall  cause  deep 
anxiety  to  my  family.  Could  you  let  me  hire  a  hor^e 
of  youf 

An  innkeeper  has  always  a  horse  to  let^  whether  it  be 
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good  or  bad.  The  host  of  La  Chapelle  en  Serval  called 
the  stable-boy^  and  ordered  him  to  saddle  Le  Blanc ;  then 
he  awoke  his  son,  a  child  of  seven  yearsi  whom  he  oideted 
to  ride  before  the  gentleman  and  bring  back  the  horse. 
Andrea  gave  the  innkeeper  twenty  livres,  and  in  taking 
them  from  his  pocket  dropped  a  visiting-card.  This  be- 
longed to  one  of  his  friends  at  the  Caflb  de  Paris,  so  that 
the  innkeeper,  picking  it  up  after  Andrea  had  left,  was 
convinced  that  he  had  let  his  horse  to  M.  le  Comte  de 
Manl^on,  25  £ue  St  Dominique^  these  being  the  name 
and  address  on  the  card.  Le  Blanc  was  not  a  fast  animal, 
but  it  went  equally  and  steadily ;  in  three  hours  and  a 
half  Andrea  had  run  over  the  nine  leagues  to  Compiegne, 
and  four  o'clock  struck  as  he  reached  the  place  where  the 
diligences  stop.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at  Compi^gne, 
well  remembered  by  those  who  have  once  been  to  it 
Andrea,  who  had  often  stayed  there  in  his  rides  about 
Paris,  recollected  the  Hotel  of  the  Bell  and  Bottle.  He 
turned  round,  saw  the  sign  by  the  light  of  a  reflected 
lamp ;  and  having  dismissed  the  child,  giving  him  all  the 
small  coin  he  had  about  him,  he  began  knocking  at  the 
door,  reflecting  with  justice  that  having  now  three  or  four 
hours  before  him  he  had  best  fortify  himself  against  the 
&tigues  of  the  morrow  by  a  sound  sleep  and  a  good 
supper.    A  waiter  opened  the  door. 

''My  friend,"  said  Andrea,  ''I  have  been  dining  at 
St.  Jean  au  Bois,  and  expected  to  catch  the  coach  which 
passes  by  at  midnight ;  but  like  a  fool  I  have  lost  my  way, 
and  have  been  walking  for  the  last  four  hoars  in  the 
foreatb  Show  me  into  one  of  those  pretty  little  rooms 
which  overlook  the  court,  and  bring  me  a  cold  fowl  and 
a  bottle  of  Bordeaux." 

The  waiter  had  no  suspicion ;  Andrea  spoke  with  per- 
fect composure;  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
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hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  oyeiooat;  his  clothes  were 
elegant,  his  chin  smooth,  his  boots  irreproachable.  He 
looked  merely  as  if  he  had  stayed  oat  very  late,  that  was 
alL  While  the  waiter  was  preparing  his  room,  the  hostess 
rose ;  Andrea  assumed  lus  most  charming  smile,  and  asked 
if  he  conld  have  No.  3,  which  he  had  occupied  on  his  last 
stay  at  Compiegne.  Unfortunately,  No.  3  was  engaged  by 
a  young  man  who  was  travelling  with  his  sister.  Andrea 
appeared  in  despair,  but  consoled  himself  when  the  hostess 
assured  him  that  No.  7,  prepared  for  him,  was  situated 
precisely  the  same  as  No.  3,  and  while  warming  his  feet 
and  chatting  about  the  last  races  at  Chantilly,  he  waited 
until  they  announced  his  room  to  be  ready. 

Andrea  had  not  spoken  without  cause  of  the  pretty 
rooms  looking  out  upon  the  court  of  the  Bell  Hotel,  which, 
with  its  triple  stages  of  galleries,  looking  like  a  theatre, 
with  the  jessamine  and  clematis  twining  round  the  light 
columns,  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  entrances  to  an  inn 
you  can  imagine.  The  fowl  was  fresh,  the  wine  old,  the 
fire  clear  and  sparkling,  and  Andrea  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  eating  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Then  he  went  to  bed  and  almost  imme- 
diately fell  into  that  deep  sleep  which  is  sure  to  visit  men 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  even  when  they  are  torn  with  re- 
morse. Now,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  Andrea  ought  to 
have  felt  remorse,  but  that  he  did  not  This  was  the  plan 
which  had  appeared  to  him  to  afford  the  best  chance  of 
safety  :  Before  daybreak  he  would  awake,  leave  the  hotel 
after  rigorously  dischai^g  his  bill,  and  reaching  the 
forest,  he  would,  under  pretence  of  making  studies  in 
painting,  test  the  hospitality  of  some  peasant^  procure  him- 
self the  dress  of  a  woodcutter,  and  a  hatchet,  casting  off  the 
lion's  skin  to  assume  that  of  the  woodman ;  then,  with 
his  hands  covered  with  dirt,  his  hair  darkened  by  means 
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of  a  leaden  comb,  his  complexion  embrowned  with  a  pre- 
paration for  which  one  of  his  old  comrades  had  given  him 
the  receipt,  he  intended,  throngh  different  forests,  to  reach 
the  nearest  frontier,  walking  by  night  and  sleeping  in.  the 
day  in  the  forests  and  quarries,  and  only  entering  inhab- 
ited districts  to  buy  a  loaf  from  time  to  time.    Onca  psst 
the  frontier,  Andrea  proposed  making  money  of  his  dia- 
monds ;  and  by  imiting  the  proceeds  to  ten  bank-notes  he 
always  carried  about  with  him  in  case  of  accident,  he 
would  then  find  himself  possessor  of  about  fifty  thousand 
livres,  which  he  philosophically  considered  as  no  very  de- 
plorable condition  after  all.     Moreover,  he  reckoned  much 
on  its  being  to  the  interest  of  Danglars  to  hush  up  the 
rumor  of  their  misadventure.     These  were  the  reasons 
which,  added  to  the  fatigue,  caused  Andrea  to  sleep  so 
soundly.     In  order  that  he  might  wake  early,  he  did  not 
close  the  shutters,  but  contented  himself  with  bolting  the 
door  and  placing  on  the  table  an  unclasped  and  long- 
pointed  knife,  whose  temper  he  well  knew,  and  which  was 
never  absent  from  him.     At  about  seven  in  the  morning 
Andrea  was  awakened  by  a  ray  of  sunlight,  which,  warm 
and  brilliant,  played  upon  his  face.     In  all  well-organized 
brains  the  predominating  idea  —  and  there  always  is  one 
— *  is  sure  to  be  the  last  thought  before  sleeping  and  the 
first  upon  waking  in  the  morning.     Andrea  had  scarcely 
opened  his  eyes  when  his  predominating  idea  presented 
itself  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  had  slept  too  long. 
He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window.     A  gen- 
darme was  crossing  the  court     A  gendarme  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  world,  even  to  a  man  void  of 
uneasiness ;  but  for  one  who  has  a  timid  conscience,  and 
with  good  cause  too,  the  yellow,  blue,  and  white  uniform 
is  really  very  alarming. 

**  Why  is  that  gendarme  there  1 "  asked  Andrea  of  him- 
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BdL  Then  all  at  once  he  leplied  with  that  logio  whidi 
the  reader  has  doubUeaa  remaiked  in  him,  ''There  is 
nothing  astoniahing  in  seeing  a  gendarme  at  an  inn ;  in- 
atead  of  being  astonished,  let  me  dreas  myself ! "  And  the 
youth  dressed  himself  with  a  rapidity  of  which  his  mUi 
de  chambre  had  failed  to  divest  him  during  the  few  months 
of  fashionable  life  he  had  led  in  Paris.  ''  Good  1 "  said 
Andrea,  while  dressing  himsel£  ''I  'U  wait  till  he  leaveSy 
and  then  I  'U  slip  away."  And  saying  this,  Andrea,  who 
had  now  put  on  his  boots  and  'cravat,  stole  gently  to  the 
window,  and  a  second  time  lifted  up  the  muslin  curtain. 
Not  only  was  the  first  gendarme  still  there,  but  the  young 
man  now  perceived  a  second  yellow,  blue,  and  white  nni* 
form  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase^  -—the  only  one  by  which 
he  could  descend,  —while  a  third,  on  horseback,  holding  a 
musket  in  his  fist,  was  posted  as  a  sentinel  at  the  great 
street  door  which  alone  afforded  the  means  of  egresa. 
This  appeamnce  of  the  third  gendarme  was  particularly 
decisive,  for  a  crowd  of  curious  loungers  was  extended 
before  him,  effectually  blocking  the  entrance  to  the  hoteL 
''They  seek  me!"  was  the  first  thought  of  Andrea. 
^Diablef'^  A  pallor  overspread  the  young  man's  fore- 
head, and  he  looked  around  him  with  anxiety.  His  room, 
like  all  those  on  the  same  floor,  had  but  one  outlet  to  the 
gallery,  in  the  sight  of  eveiybody.  "  I  am  lost  I "  was  his 
seoond  thought;  and  indeed  for  a  man  in  Andrea's  sit- 
uation, an  arrest  comprehended  the  assises,  the  trial,  and 
death,— -death  without  mercy  or  delay.  For  a  moment 
he  convulsively  pressed  his  head  within  his  hands,  and 
during  that  brief  period  he  became  nearly  mad  with  ter- 
ror ;  but  soon  a  ray  of  hope  glanced  through  the  crowd  of 
thoughts  which  bewildered  his  mind,  and  a  faint  smile 
played  upon  his  white  lips  and  pallid  cheeks.  He  looked 
xoundandsawthe  objects  of  ins  search  upon  the  chimney- 
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piece;  they  were  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  With  forced 
composure  he  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and  wrote  the 
following  lines  npon  a  sheet  of  paper : — 

^  I  hare  no  money  to  pay  my  bill,  hut  I  am  not  a  dkhonest 
man  ;  I  leave  behind  me  as  a  pledge  this  pin,  worth  ten  timee 
the  amount.  I  shall  be  excused  for  escaping  at  daybreak,  for 
I  was  ashamed." 

He  then  drew  the  pin  from  his  ciavat  and  placed  it  on 
the  paper.  This  done,  instead  of  leaving  the  door  ikstened 
he  drew  back  the  bolts,  and  even  placed  the  door  ajar,  as 
though  he  had  left  the  room  forgetting  to  close  it ;  and 
gliding  into  the  chimney  like  a  man  accustomed  to  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  that  kind,  having  effaced  the  very  marks 
of  his  feet  upon  the  floor,  he  began  climbing  the  hollow 
tunnel,  which  afforded  him  the  only  remaining  chance  of 
escape.  At  this  precise  time,  the  first  gendarme  Andrea 
had  noticed  walked  upstairs,  preceded  by  the  commissioner 
of  police,  and  supported  by  the  second  gendarmci  who 
guarded  the  staircase,  and  was  himself  reinforced  by  the 
one  stationed  at  the  door. 

Andrea  was  indebted  for  this  visit  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  At  daybreak,  the  telegraphs  were  set  at  work 
in  all  directions ;  and  almost  immediately  the  authorities 
in  every  district  were  aroused  and  were  exerting  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  arrest  the  murderer  of  Caderousse. 
Compile,  a  royal  residence  and  fortified  town,  is  well 
furnished  with  authorities,  gendarmes,  and  commissioners 
of  police ;  they  therefore  began  operations  as  soon  as  the 
telegraphic  despatch  arrived,  and  the  Bell  and  Bottle 
being  the  first  hotel  in  the  town,  they  had  naturally 
directed  their  first  inquiries  there.  And  besides,  after  the 
report  of  the  sentinels  guarding  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  which 
is  next  door  to  the  Bell  and  Bottle,  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  a  number  of  travellers  had  arrived  at  the  hotel 
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during  the  night.  The  Bentinel  who  waa  relieved  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  even  remembered  that  just  as  he 
was  taking  his  post  a  few  minutes  past  four,  a  young  man 
arrived  on  horseback,  with  a  little  boy  before  him.  The 
young  man,  having  dismissed  the  boy  and  horse,  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  which  was  opened  and  again 
closed  after  his  entrance.  Upon  that  young  man,  so 
strangely  belated,  suspicion  centred. 

Now,  that  young  man  was  no  other  than  Andrea.  And 
therefore  the  commissary  and  the  gendarme,  who  was  a 
brigadier,  directed  their  steps  towards  Andrea's  room. 
They  found  the  door  ajar.  ''  Oh,  oh  1 "  said  the  brigadier, 
an  old  fox,  experienced  in  criminal  strategy ;  "a  bad  sign,  to 
find  the  door  open !  I  would  rather  find  it  triply  bolted.*' 
And  indeed  the  little  note  and  pin  upon  the  table  con- 
firmed, or  rather  supported,  the  sad  truth.  Andrea  had 
fled.  We  say  supported,  because  the  brigadier  was  too 
experienced  to  yield  to  a  single  proofl  He  glanced  round, 
looked  in  the  bed,  shook  the  curtains,  opened  the  closets, 
and  finally  stopped  at  the  chimney.  Andrea  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  leave  no  traces  of  his  feet  in  the  ashes, 
but  stiU  it  was  an  outlet,  and  under  the  circumstances 
eveiy  outlet  was  a  subject  for  serious  investigation.  The 
brigadier  sent  for  some  sticks  and  straw,  and  having  filled 
the  chimney  with  them,  set  a  light  to  it.  Tlie  fire  crack- 
led, and  the  smoke  ascended  like  the  dull  vapor  from  a 
volcano ;  but  still  no  prisoner  fell  down,  as  they  expected. 
The  fact  waa  that  Andrea,  at  war  with  society  ever  since 
his  youth,  was  quite  as  deep  as  a  gendarme,  even  though 
he  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  therefore,  an- 
ticipating the  fire,  he  had  reached  the  roof,  and  was  crouch- 
ing down  against  the  chimney-pot  At  one  time  he 
thought  he  was  saved,  for  he  heard  the  brigadier  exclaim 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  two  gendarmes, ''  He  is  not  here  1  ** 
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Bat  yenturing  to  peep,  lie  perceived  that  the  gendarmes, 
instead  of  retmng,  as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
npon  this  annooncementy  were  watching  with  increased 
attention.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  look  about  him.  The 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  a  massive  building  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  on  his  right.  Any  one  could  descend  from  the 
openings  in  the  tower,  and  examine  every  comer  of  the 
roof  below ;  and  Andrea  expected  momentarily  to  see  the 
head  of  a  gendarme  appear  at  one  of  these  openings.  If 
once  discovered,  he  knew  he  would  be  lost,  for  a  chase 
on  the  roof  afforded  no  chance  of  success;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  descend,  not  through  the  same  chimney  by 
which  he  arrived,  but  by  a  similar  one  conducting  to  an- 
other  room.  He  looked  round  for  a  chimney  from  which 
no  smoke  issued,  and  having  reached  it,  he  disappeared 
through  the  opening  without  being  seen  by  any  one.  At 
the  same  instant,  one  of  the  little  windows  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville  was  thrown  open,  and  the  head  of  the  brigadier 
appeared.  For  an  instant  it  remained  motionless  as  one 
of  the  stone  decorations  of  the  building,  then,  after  a  long 
sigh  of  disappointment,  the  head  disappeared.  The  briga- 
dier, calm  and  dignified  as  the  law  he  represented,  passed 
through  the  crowd  without  answering  the  thousand  ques* 
tions  addressed  to  him,  and  re-entered  the  hoteL 

''  Well  1 "  asked  the  two  gendarmes. 

"Well,  my  boys,"  said  the  brigadier,  "the  brigand 
must  really  have  escaped  early  thb  morning ;  but  we  will 
send  to  the  roads  of  Yillers  Coterets  and  Noyon,  and 
search  the  forest,  when  we  shall  catch  him,  no  doubt." 

The  honorable  functionary  had  scarcely  expressed  him- 
self thus,  with  that  intonation  which  is  peculiar  to  briga- 
diers of  the  gendarmerie,  when  a  loud  scream,  accompanied 
by  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell,  resounded  through  the 
court  of  the  hoteL 
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^Ah!  what  iBthatf  "  cried  the  brigadier. 

**  Some  trayeller  seems  impatient,"  said  the  host  "In 
what  number  is  the  ringing  1  '^ 

"  No.  3/' 

** Run,  waiter!" 

At  this  moment  the  screams  and  tinging  were  redoubled. 

''Ah,  ha  I"  said  the  brigadier,  stopping  the  servant, 
^*  the  person  who  is  ringing  appears  to  want  something  mors 
than  a  waiter ;  we  will  attend  upon  him  with  a  gendanne. 
Who  occupies  No.  3 1 '' 

*'The  little  fellow  who  arrived  last  night  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  his  sister,  and  who  asked  for  a  double-bedded 
room."    The  bell  here  rang  for  a  third  time. 

''Follow  me,  Monsieur  the  Commissioner!"  said  the 
brigadier;  "tread  in  my  steps." 

"  Wait  a  moment^"  said  the  host ;  "  No.  3  has  two 
staircases,  an  interior  and  an  exterior." 

"  Good  1 "  said  the  brigadier.  "  I  will  take  charge  of 
the  interior.    Are  the  carbines  loaded  1 " 

"Yes,  brigadier." 

"  Well,  you  guard  the  exterior,  and  if  he  attempt  to  fly, 
fire  upon  him ;  he  must  be  a  great  criminal,  from  what 
the  telegraph  says." 

The  brigadier,  followed  by  the  commissary,  disappeared 
by  the  interior  staircase,  accompanied  by  the  noise  which 
his  assertions  respecting  Andrea  had  excited  in  the  crowd* 

This  is  what  had  happened  :  Andrea  had  very  deverij 
managed  to  descend  two-thirds  of  the  chimney,  but  then 
his  foot  slipped,  and  notwithstanding  his  holding  on  with 
his  hands,  he  came  into  the  room  with  more  speed  and 
noise  than  he  intended.  It  would  have  signified  little 
had  the  room  been  empty,  but  unfortunately  it  was  oocu* 
pied.  Two  women,  sleeping  in  one  bed,  were  awakened 
by  the  noise,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  spot  whence 
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the  feotad  pKOoeeddd,  they  tetw  a  mat.  Oti6  of  tbeaa 
tedtoaes  thd  Mt  one^  uttered  those  tetribto  ehiielU  which 
lefiotinded  throi^h  the  house ';  while  the  tthe!',  rushing  te 
the  bell-tope^  tang  with  all  her  streBgth.  Andrea^  as  we 
eati  See,  was  sitROiiiid^  by  misfortiinov 

"For  pity's  sake,''  he  cried,  pale  and  bewildered^  With^ 
mit  dideing  whom  he  was  addressing,  -^  "  tor  pify's  Sake  do 
not  call  assistance  I    6aTB  me  I  I  will  not  harm  yon«" 

*'  Andrea !  I^e  assassin  I  **  cried  one  of  the  woinen. 

^*  Eugenie  I  Mademeisdle  Dak^glsM  t  *'  exclaimed  An- 
drea, stnpefiedk 

<<Belpl  help!**  cHed  MadeinofeeQe  d^Ajnnilly^  taking 
the  bdl  from  her  eotaipanion*s  hand,  axid  finging  it  yet 
mctfe  violently. 

^Save  msi  I  am  pttiraed  1**  said  Andrea,  daapiilg  hi^ 
hands.    **  For  pity,  for  mercy's  toke  do  not  deHver  me 

opr* 

'^  It  is  too  late;  they  ate  eoming,**  said  Etig^&ia 

**  Well,  conceal  me  somewhere ;  you*  can  say  yon  wete 
needlessly  alarmed^  Ton  will  divert  theilr  suspicions  and 
save  my  life  1 " 

The  two  ladie^  pressiiig  closely  to  one  another^  and 
drawing  the  bedndothes  tightly  round  them,  remained 
eilent  to  this  SuppHcatiiig  voice ;  all  kinds  of  appiehensi<A 
and  repugnance  agitated  their  minds. 

''Well I  be  it  so,*'  at  length  teid  Eugi^nie ;  ''fetum  by 
the  same  it>ad  you  ^ame^  and  we  will  say  nothing  about 
you,  unhappy  wretch.** 

"Heteheislhereheis!*'  criedatoiceon  the  landing; 
''here  he  is  I  I  see  him  1  ** 

The  brigadier  had  put  his  eye  to  the  key4iolt^  and  had 
perceived  Andrea  standing  and  entreating,  A  ticdwt 
blow  from  the  buttrend  of  tbe  musket  burst  open  the 
lock,  two  mote  forced  out  the  bolts^  uid  the  btoken  door 
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fell  in.  Andrea  ran  to  the  other  door,  leading  to  the  gal- 
lerjy  and  opened  it  to  rash  out.  The  two  gendannes  were 
there  with  their  carbines,  which  they  levelled  at  him. 
Andrea  stopped  shorty  and  stood  with  his  body  a  little 
thrown  back,  pale,  and  with  the  useless  knife  in  his 
dinched  hand. 

''My,  then!"  cried  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly,  whose 
pity  returned  as  her  fears  diminished ;  ''  fly  1 " 

**  Or  kill  yourself  1 "  said  Eugenie,  in  a  tone  which  a 
Vestal  in  the  circus  would  have  used,  while  ordering  the 
victorious  gladiator  to  finish  his  vanquished  adversary. 

Andrea  shuddered,  and  looked  on  the  young  girl  with 
a  smile  of  contempt  which  showed  that  his  corrupt  mind 
could  not  understand  that  sublime  ferocity  of  honor. 
''Kill  myself!"  he  cried,  throwing  down  his  knife; 
"why  should  I  do  so!" 

"Why,  you  said,"  answered  Mademoiselle  Danglan^ 
"that  you  would  be  condemned  to  die  like  the  worst 
ciiminals." 

"Bah !''  said  Cavalcanti,  crossing  his  aims,  "one  has 
friends  I  '* 

The  brigadier  advanced  to  him,  sword  in  hand. 

"Come,  come,''  said  Andrea,  "  sheathe  your  sword,  my 
fine  fellow;  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  such  a  fuss, 
since  I  yield  myself; "  and  he  held  out  his  hands  to  be 
manacled.  The  two  girls  looked  with  horror  upon  this 
hideous  metamorphosis,  —  the  man  of  the  world  shaking 
off  his  covering  and  appearing  the  gaUey-slave.  Andrea 
turned  towards  them,  and  with  an  impertinent  smile 
asked,  "  Have  you  any  message  for  your  ftither,  Made- 
moiselle Danglars^  for  in  all  probability  I  shall  return  to 
Paris!'* 

Eugenie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  Oh,  ho !  * 
said  Andrea,  "there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I 
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think  no  worse  of  yon,  even  thongh  yon  did  post  after  me. 
Was  I  not  nearly  yonr  husband  t '' 

And  with  this  railleiy  Andrea  went  ont^  leaving  the 
two  girls  a  prey  to  their  omhol  sufferings  of  shame,  and  to 
the  commentaries  of  the  crowd.  An  hour  after,  they 
stepped  into  their  eiiUchey  both  dressed  in  female  attire. 
The  gate  of  the  hotel  had  been  closed  to  screen  them  from 
sight;  but  they  were  forced,  when  the  door  was  open,  to 
pass  through  two  rows  of  curious  spectators  with  gleam- 
ing eyes  and  murmuring  lips.  Eugenie  closed  the  blinds ; 
but  though  she  could  not  see,  she  could  hear,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  crowd  reached  her  in  the  carriage.  **  Oh ! 
why  is  not  the  world  a  wilderness  1"  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  the  same  kind  of  rage  which  made 
Nero  wish  that  the  Eoman  world  had  but  one  neck,  that 
he  might  sever  it  at  a  single  blow.  The  next  day  they 
stopped  at  the  Hdtel  de  Flandre,  at  Brussels.  The  same 
evening  Andrea  was  secured  in  the  Conciergerie. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  LAW. 

Wb  hMVt  mm  haw  qnielly  Mademoiselle  Dang^  and 
MademoiaellA  d'Annillj  aocomplisbed  their  traiuifoniMition 
and  flight ;  the  &et  beisg  that  areiy  one  maa  too  much 
ooeapied  in  hia  or  her  own  affiedia  to  think  of  thein.  We 
urill  leave  the  banker  to  pat  in  order,  with  penpiiing 
brow,  and  fiMsng  the  phantom  of  bankraptoj,  the  enor- 
rnooa  flntnmtiA  wpHMflnting  hia  liabilitiesi  and  will  ioXkyw 
the  baronesi,  who,  after  remaining  for  a  moment  aa  if 
eniahed  under  the  weight  of  the  blow  whieh  had  afanek 
her,  had  gone  to  aeek  her  uaoal  adTiaer,  Loeien  Debmj. 
The  bazoneai  had  looked  forward  to  thia  maniage  aa  ik 
meana  of  ridding  her  of  a  guardianahip  which,  over  a  gid 
of  Eugenie's  character,  conld  not  fidl  to  be  rather  tronble- 
aome ;  for  in  thoee  tacit  understandings  which  maintain 
the  bond  of  family  union,  the  mother  is  really  the  mistress 
of  her  daughter  only  upon  the  condition  of  continually 
presenting  herself  to  her  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  type 
of  perfection.  Now,  Madame  Danglers  feared  the  pene- 
tration of  Eug^e  and  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Armilly.  She  had  frequently  obserYod  the  eontemptuoua 
expression  with  which  her  daughter  looked  upon  Debray,  — 
an  expression  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  understood 
all  the  mystery  of  her  mother's  amoroua  and  pecuniary  re- 
lationships with  the  intimate  secretary ;  whereaa^  an  inter- 
pretation more  sagacious  and  profound  would  have  shown 
the  baroness,  on  the  contrary,  that  Eug^e  detested  D^ 
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bra^,  Bok  at  aB  beeanse  be  mss  a  esnae  of  diasennon  and 
scandal  in  the  paternal  manekm,  bat  aimplj  because  she 
daased  bim  ht  that  category  of  bipeds  to  whom  Diogenes 
ivlosed  longsr  to  give  the  name  of  men,  and  whom  Phto 
described  I7  a  periphrasis  as  animals  with  two  feet  and 
without  feaihraB. 

Un£[»tunatel7,  in  this  worid  every  one  views  things 
through  a  certain  medium,  which  prevents  his  seeing 
them  in  ^e  same  fight  as  others ;  and  Madame  Danghui^ 
from  her  point  of  view,  very  much  regretted  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Eng^me  had  not  taken  place,  not  only  because  the 
match  was  good  and  fikely  to  insure  the  happiness  of  her 
child,  but  because  it  would  also  set  her  at  liberty.  She 
hastened,  therefore,  to  the  residence  of  Debray.  Debray, 
after  having,  like  the  rest  of  Paris,  witnessed  the  eontracl 
scene  and  the  scandal  attending  it,  had  retired  in  haste  to 
bis  dub,  where  he  was  chatting  with  some  friends  upon 
the  events,  which  served  as  a  subject  of  conversation  fbr 
three-fourths  of  that  gossiping  city  known  as  the  capital  of 
the  world.  At  the  precise  time  when  Madame  DanglarB, 
dressed  in  black  and  concealed  in  a  long  veil,  was  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  leading  to  the  apartments  of  Debray,  not- 
withstanding the  assiirances  of  the  young  man  that  his 
master  was  not  at  home,  Debray  was  occupied  in  repelling 
the  insinuations  of  a  friend,  who  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  after  the  terrible  scene  which  had  just  taken  place  he 
ough^  as  a  friend  of  the  fkmily,  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Danglan  and  her  two  mOlions.  Debray  defended  himself 
like  a  man  who  asks  nothing  better  than  to  be  convinced, 
for  that  idea  had  often  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind ; 
then,  recalling  Eugenie's  proud  and  lofty  character,  he  r^ 
assumed  from  time  to  time  an  attitude  entirely  defensive, 
saying  that  that  marriage  was  in  every  way  impossible, 
but  yet  allowing  himself  to  play  secretly  with  the  wicked 
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thought  which,  all  moialkts  say,  constantlj  pieoccnpies 
eyen  the  man  who  is  most  honorable  and  pore-minded, 
hiding  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  like  Satan  hiding  behind 
the  cross.  Tea,  play,  and  the  conyersationy  which  had 
become  interesting  daring  the  discussion  of  such  serious 
afifairs,  lasted  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Danglars,  veiled  and  agitated, 
awaited  the  return  of  Debray  in  the  little  green  room, 
seated  between  two  baskets  of  flowers^  which  she  had  that 
morning  sent»  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  Debray 
had  himself  arranged  and  watered  with  so  much  care  that 
lus  absence  was  half  excused  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
woman.  At  forty  minutes  past  eleven,  tired  of  waiting, 
she  returned  homa  Women  of  a  certain  grade  are  like 
grisettes  in  one  respect,  —  they  seldom  come  home  later 
than  twelve  o'clock.  The  baroness  returned  to  the  hotel 
with  as  much  caution  as  Eugenie  had  used  in  leaving  it ; 
she  ran  lightly  upstairs,  and  with  an  aching  heart  entered 
her  apartment,  adjoining,  as  we  know,  that  of  Eugenie. 
So  much  did  she  dread  to  excite  remark,  so  firmly  did  she 
believe  —  poor  woman,  respectable  on  that  point  at  least 
—  in  her  daughter's  innocence  and  loyalty  to  the  paternal 
home  I  She  listened  at  Eugenie's  door ;  then,  hearing  no 
sound,  she  tried  to  enter,  but  the  bolts  were  shot  home. 
Madame  Danglars  concluded  that,  fatigued  with  the  terrible 
excitement  of  the  evening,  she  had  retired  to  her  bed  and 
was  asleep.    She  called  the  maid  and  questioned  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,"  the  maid  replied,  "  retired  to 
her  apartment  with  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly;  they  then 
took  tea  together,  after  which  they  desired  me  to  leave, 
saying  they  required  me  no  longer." 

Since  then  the  maid  had  been  below,  and  like  every 
one  else  she  thought  the  young  ladies  were  in  their  own 
room*    Madame  Danghun  therefore  went  to  bed  without 
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a  shadow  of  sospicion ;  bat  at  lest  in  legaid  to  indiTidaa]% 
her  mind  dwelt  on  the  event  In  proportion  as  her  ideas 
hecame  dearer,  the  occurrences  at  the  scene  of  the  con- 
tract increased  in  importance.  It  was  no  longer  a  scandal ; 
it  was  an  uproar.  It  was  no  longer  a  disgrace ;  it  was  ig- 
nominy. And  then  the  baroness  remembered  that  she 
had  felt  no  pity  for  poor  Merc^dte,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  as  severe  a  blow  through,  her  husband  and  son. 

"  Eugenie,''  she  said  to  herself,  '*  is  lost^  and  so  are  wa 
The  afOsdr,  as  it  will  be  reported,  will  cover  us  with  shame, 
for  in  society  such  as  ours  ridicule  inflicts  painful  and  in- 
curable wounds.  How  fortunate  that  Qod  has  given  to 
Eugenie  that  strange  character  which  has  so  often  made 
me  tremble!"  And  her  glance  was  turned  towards  heaven, 
where  mysterious  Providence  disposes  all  things,  and  out 
of  a  fault,  nay,  even  a  vice^  sometimes  produces  a  bless- 
ing. And  then  her  thoughts,  cleaving  through  space  like 
a  bird  in  the  air,  rested  on  Cavalcanti  *f  That  Andrea 
was  a  wretch,  a  robber,  an  assassin ;  and  yet  his  manners 
indicated  a  sort  of  education,  if  not  a  complete  one ;  he 
was  presented  to  the  world  with  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  fortune,  supported  by  honorable  names." 

How  could  she  extricate  herself  from  this  labyrinth  1 
To  whom  would  she  apply  to  help  her  out  of  this  pain- 
ful situation  f  Debray,  to  whom  she  had  hastened,  with 
the  first  instinct  of  a  woman  towards  the  man  she  loves, 
and  who  yet  betrays  her,  —  Debray  could  give  her  only 
advice ;  she  must  apply  to  some  one  more  powerful  than 
he.  The  baroness  then  thought  of  M.  de  Villefort.  It 
was  M.  de  Villefort  who  had  caused  Cavalcanti  to  be 
arrested.  It  was  M.  de  Villefort  who  had  remorselessly 
brought  misfortune  into  her  &mily,  as  though  they  had 
been  strangers.  But,  no ;  on  reflection,  the  procweur  du 
rai  was  not  a  merciless  man.    It  was  the  magistrate,  slave 
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to  his  dofties^  tbe  friend,  and  loyal  fiintd,  who  loiighlj 
bmi  firmly  oak  inibo  tha  Teiy  core  of  tbe  Qomiptia» ;  he 
ima  not  the  eKecutmery  but  the  euigeoii»  who  wished  to 
withdmw  the  honor  of  Danglaie  from  the  ignomiiiioua  ae- 
soclation  with  that  abandoned  young  man  whom  they  bad 
presented  to  the  worid  as  their  aon-iA-law«  Since.  Yille- 
fort^  the  friend  of  Danghura,  acted  thue,  no  one  could  sup- 
pose that  the  banker  heA  bean  prcvioualy  acquainted  with» 
or  had  lent  himself  to,  any  of  the  ii]^;Tigue4  of  Andrea. 
The  conduct  of  Yillefort^  therefoTO^  upon  reflection  ap- 
peared to  the  baroneas  as  if  designed  for  their  mutuat  ad- 
Tantaga  Bot  the  inflexibility  of  the,  proevre^r  du  roi 
ahould  stop  there ;  she  would  see  him  the  next  day,  and 
if  she  could  not  make  him  fiedl  in  his  duties  as  a  mag- 
istmte,  she  would  at  least  obtain  all  the  indulgence  he 
could  allow.  She  would  inyeke  the  past,  recall  old  ree-^ 
oUections ;  she  would  supplicate  hua  by  the  remembrance 
of  guilty,  yet  happy  days.  M.  de  Yillefort  would  stiflci 
the  affair ;  or  at  least  he  would  give  his  vigilance  some 
other  direction,  and  allow  CaTalcanti  to  escape,  afterwards 
pursuing  tbe  crime  under  that  shadow  of  guilt  called 
contempt  of  oourt  And  having  reached  this  conclusion, 
she  comfortably  went  to  sleep. 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning  she  rose,  and  without 
ringing  for  her  maid,  or  giving  any  rign  of  her  existence, 
she  dressed  herself  in  the  same  simple  style  as  on  the 
previous  night ;  then  running  downstairs,  die  left  the 
hotel,  walked  to  the  Rue  de  IVovenoe^  called  %fiaart^  and 
drove  to  M.  de  YiUefort's  house.  For  the  last  month  this 
accmaed  house  had  presented  the  gloomy  a{^>eami^oe  of  • 
hoaretto  inftcted  with  the  plagua  Some  of  the  apaii> 
ments  were  dosed  within  and  without ;  the  shuttecs  were 
opened  only  for  a  moment  to  admit  tbe  air.  Then  might 
be  seen  at  the  window  the  scared  face  of  a  hokey,  and 
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ipm^djately  nftevw^idi  the  wiiidov  vaold  be  ekaed,  as  « 
sepulchre  is  closed  bj  a  tomhstofte;  and  the  seighbon 
would  say  to  each  other  in  a  low  Toioe^  ^  Shall  we  to- 
day see  another  bier  leave  the  house  of  M.  la  Bieevreur 
diiroit" 

Madame  Dan^^aiSi  invotantarily  shuddeted  ai  ttie  aapeei 
of  the  deselfttq  house ;  descending  from  the  fiacre,  aha  ap> 
pioached  the  door  with  tzembling  knees,  and  rang  the 
hdH  Three  timea  did  the  bell  ring  with  a  dull»  heavy 
sonndy  seenang  to  participate  in  the  i^neial  sadness,  he- 
lore  the  cfmciarge  appeared  and  peeped  throng  the  docv^ 
which  he  opened  just  wide  enough  to  allow  hia  worda 
to  be  heard.  He  saw  a  lady»  a  ftsbionablei  elegantly- 
dressed  lady,  and  yet  the  door  remaiaed  abnost  dosed. 

**  Do  you  intend  opening  the  door  \ "  nid  the  baroneak^ 

"  First,  Madame,  who  are  you  ? " 

**  Who  am  1\    You  knowme  weH  esengh.** 

^  We  no  longer  know  any  one»  Madame," 

*'  Ton  must  be  mad,  my  friend/^  said  the  baronaaSk 

^  IHiere  do  yon  come  from  I'' 

"Oh  I  this  is  too  much  r 

^'Madame^  these  are  ny  oordera;  excuse  me, -^ your 
»amer 

**The  Bsffonne  Danglaxa;  you  have  seen  me  twenty 

^  Possibly,  Madame^    And  now,  what  do  you  want  t" 

**Oht  how  extraordinary!  I  shall  complain  to  M.  de, 
YiUefoft  of  the  impertinence  of  his  servants," 

^  Madame,  this  ia  precaution,  not  impertlnenoe  ;  no  one 
entera  here  without  an  order  jErom  M.  d'Avrigny,  or  withr. 
out  having  business  with  M.  le  Prooureur  du  roL" 

^  Well  I  my  business  is  with  M.  le  Procureur  du  roi.*^ 

^  Is  it  pressing  business  t " 

''  Ton  can  imagine  so^  since  I  have  not  yet  gone  back 
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to  mj  carriage.  Bat  enongli  of  this ;  here  is  my  caid. 
Take  it  to  joxa  maater/' 

"Madame  will  await  my  xetamf 

"  Yes ;  go  J' 

The  eonderge  closed  the  door,  leaying  'Madame  Dan- 
glars  in  the  street  She  had  not  long  to  wait ;  directly 
afterwards  the  door  was  opened  wide  enongh  to  admit  her, 
and  when  she  had  passed  throogh,  it  was  again  shut 
Without  losing  sight  of  her  for  an  instant^  the  eonderge 
took  a  whistle  from  his  pocket  ss  soon  as  they  entered 
the  court,  and  sounded  it.  The  vaUt  de  chambre  appeared 
on  the  doorsteps. 

"Tou  will  excuse  tins  poor  fellow,  Madame,"  he  said, 
as  he  preceded  the  baroness ;  "  but  his  orders  are  precise, 
and  M.  de  Yillefort  begged  me  to  tell  you  he  could  not  act 
otherwise." 

In  the  court  was  a  tradesman  showing  his  merchandise, 
who  had  been  admitted  with  the  same  precautions.  The 
baroness  ascended  the  steps ;  she  felt  herself  strongly  in- 
fected with  the  sadness  which,  as  it  were,  enlaiged  the 
circle  of  her  own  ;  and  still  guided  by  thetwt/ef  de  chambre^ 
who  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  magistrate's  cabinet.  Preoccupied  as 
Madame  Danglars  had  been  with  the  object  of  her  yisit^ 
the  treatment  she  had  received  from  these  underlings  ap- 
peared to  her  so  insulting  that  she  began  by  complaining 
of  it  Bat  Yillefort,  raising  his  head,  which  had  been 
bowed  down  by  grief,  looked  up  at  her  with  so  sad  a  smile 
that  her  complaints  died  upon  her  lips.  "Forgive  my 
servants,"  he  said,  "  for  a  terror  I  cannot  blame  them  for; 
being  suspected,  they  have  become  suspicious.** 

Madame  Danglars  had  often  heard  of  the  tenor  to  which 
the  magistrate  alluded,  but  without  the  evidence  of  her 
own  eyesight  she  could  never  have  believed  the  sentiment 
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had  been  carried  so  &r.  "  You  too,  then,  aie  unhappy  ? " 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  xeplied  the  magistiate. 

"  Then  you  pity  me  ] " 

"  Sinoeiely,  Madame/' 

''  And  you  nndeistand  what  brings  me  here  1 " 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  me  of  what  has  happened  to 
you,  do  you  not]" 

^  Yes,  Monsieur,  a  frightful  calamity  I " 

**  That  is  to  say,  a  misfortune." 

<<  A  misfortune  1 "  cried  the  baroness. 

''  Alas  1  Madame,"  said  the  procureur  du  roi,  with  his 
imperturbable  calmness  of  manner, ''  I  consider  those  alone 
calamities  which  are  irreparable." 

**  And  do  you  suppose  this  wiU  be  forgotten  t " 

"  Everything  will  be  forgotten,  Madame,"  said  Yillefort 
'*  Your  daughter  will  be  married  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day, 
—  in  a  week,  if  not  to-morrow ;  and  I  do  not  think  you 
can  regret  the  intended  husband  of  your  daughter." 

Madame  Danglars  gazed  on  Yillefort,  stupefied  to  find 
him  so  almost  insultingly  calm.  "Have  I  come  to  a 
friend  ? "  she  asked  in  a  tone  full  of  mournful  dignity. 

"Yon  know  that  you  have,  Madame,"  said  Yillefort, 
whose  pale  cheeks  became  slightly  flushed  as  he  gave  her 
the  assurance.  And  indeed  this  assurance  carried  him 
back  to  different  events  from  those  now  occupying  the 
baroness  and  himself. 

"  Well,  then,  be  more  affectionate,  my  dear  Yillefort," 
said  the  baroness.  "  Speak  to  me,  not  as  a  magistrate,  but 
as  a  friend ;  and  when  I  am  in  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  do 
not  tell  me  I  ought  to  be  gay." 

Yillefort  bowed.  "When  I  hear  any  one  speak  of 
calamities,"  he  said,  **  I  have  within  the  last  few  months 
contracted  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  of  my  own,  and  then 
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I  cannol  lielp  drnwing  &[»  an  egoiMml  paniUt  in  ny 
mincL  This  is  the  reason  that  by  the  side  of  mj  eakmi- 
ties  yoais  appear  to  me  neve  mislofftanes ;  tliia  is  why  my 
wretched  situation  makes  yonis  appear  enTiable.  But 
this  annoys  yon;  let  ns  change  the  snbjecl  Toa  were 
saying,  MadaoDe^-" 

'*  I  came  to  ask  you,  my  friend,'*  said  the  baieneaa^ 
"what  will  be  done  with  this  impostor t'* 

''  Impostor  I  **  lepeated  Yillefort ;  ^  OMrtaiBlyy  Madame, 
you  appear  to  extenuate  some  eaaes^  and  ezaggente  othen. 
Impostor  I  M.  Andrea  Cavalcantiy  or  rather  M.  Benedetto, 
is  nothing  move  or  less  than  an  assassin  \ " 

"  Momneor,  I  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  yovr  oorrectios ; 
but  the  more  severely  you  arm  yourself  against  thai  un- 
fortunate,  the  move  deeply  wifl  you  strike,  our  ftonily. 
Comsi  foifet  him  for  a  moment,  and  instead  of  pursuing 
him,  let  him  escape.'* 

**  Tou  are  too  kte,  Madame ;  the  orders  are  issued.* 

"  Well,  should  he  be  arrested— do  you  think  they  will 
anest  him  t '' 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  If  they  should  arreet  him  (I  know  that  sometimes  prie* 
ons  afford  means  of  escape),  will  you  leave  him  in  prison  t  ** 

The  proenrwur  du  rai  shook  his  head. 

**  At  least  keep  him  there  till  my  daughter  is  mairietL*^ 

*'  Impossible,  Madame ;  justioe  has  its  formalitKesL" 

''What  1  even  for  met"  said  the  baroness,  hal^jesting^ 
half  in  earnest* 

*'For  al]»  even  for  myself  among  the  rest;*  replied 
YiUefoil 

''  Ah  I "  exclaimed  the  baroness;  without  expiescing  the 
ideas  which  the  eapclamation  betrayed. 

Yillefort  looked  at  her  with  that  piercing  glance  with 
which  he  fothomed  hidden  thoughts.      "Yefl^  I  kwMr 
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what  jon  meany"  he  said ;  ^'you  dfaKle  to  Hbrnb  tamble 
mmors  spread  abfoad  in  Um  wcM,  that  all  those  detfths 
which  haie  kept  meinmoainiBg  for  the  ket  ilaeemonthey 
and  from  which  Valentine  has  escaped  only  by  a  iniracfa^ 
hiEv«  sot  oocorted  naiiinily.* 

^  I  was  not  thinking  of  that^"  replied  Hadime  Danglaxs^ 
quickly^ 

^  Tesy  yon  wete  thinking  of  it^  and  with  jw&e.  You 
could  not  halp  thinking  of  it^  and  saying  in  your  heeit^ 
'  Too,  who  panne  erine  so  vindictiyelyy  answer  now,  why 
ate  there  nnpmdshed  crimes  in  yonr  dweUingt**'  The 
hanmesB  became  pale.  **  Ton  weie  aayim^  this^  were  yon 
notl^ 

-•  Well,  I  own  it" 

^I  will  answer  yon.''  Tillefcrt  drew  his  aimchsiv 
nearer  to  Madame  Danglaa;  then,  Nsting  both  handtf 
npoQ  his  desk,  he  said  in  a  voice  more  hoUow  than  nsnai^ 
**  There  are  crimes  which  remain  nnpnnished  becanse  the 
criminals  are  unknown,  and  we  might  strike  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty ;  bat  when  the  colprits  are  discovered 
[Yillefort  here  extended  his  hand  towards  a  crucifix  placed 
oppasite  to  his  desk]  —  when  they  are  discovered,  by  the 
living  Qod,  Madame,  whoever  they  may  be»  ^ey  shall 
die  I  Now,  after  the  oath  I  have  just  taken,  and  which 
I  will  keep^  Madame,  dare  yon  ask  for  mercy  for  that 
wretcht** 

^Bnt,  Monsieur,  are  you  sore  he  is  as  guilty  as  they 
sayt" 

'' listen;  this  is  his  description:  ^ Benedetto^  eon* 
demned,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  five  yean  to  the  galleys 
for  fovgexy/  He  promised  weU,  as  you  see,  —first  a  ran* 
sway,  thm  an  sssassin." 

•«And  who  is  this  wretcht" 

^  Who  can  tell  I    A  vagabond,  a  Corsican.'* 
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**  Has  no  one  owned  him  t  ** 

**  No  one ;  his  paients  are  unknown." 

"Bat  who  was  the  man  who  hnraght  him  firom 
Lucca!'' 

<<  Another  lascal  like  himwelf,  perhaps  his  accomplicew** 

The  haroness  clasped  her  hands.  '^  YiUefort !  **  she 
exclaimed  in  her  softest  and  most  captivating  manner. 

"For  Heayen's  sake,  Madame,"  said  Villefort^  with  a 
firmness  of  expression  not  altogether  fi»e  from  haishness^ 
•^"  for  Heaven's  saksi  do  not  ask  pardon  of  me  for  a 
criminal  1  What  am  1 1  The  law.  Has  the  law  eyes  to 
witness  jour  grief  f  Has  the  law  eais  to  hear  your  sweet 
voice  t  Has  the  law  a  memory  for  all  those  soft  recollec- 
tions you  endeavor  to  recall  t  No,  Madame ;  the  law  has 
commandedi  and  when  it  commands  it  strikes.  You  will 
tell  me  that  I  am  a  living  heing,  and  not  a  oodei  — -  a  man, 
and  not  a  volume.  Look  at  me,  Madame ;  look  around 
me.  Have  mankind  treated  me  as  a  brother  t  Have  they 
loved  me  1  Have  they  spared  me  t  Has  any  one  shown 
the  mercy  towards  me  that  you  now  ask  at  my  hands  1 
No,  Madame,  they  struck  me, always  struck  me!  Woman! 
siren  that  you  are,  do  you  persist  in  fixing  on  me  that  fiis- 
dnating  eye,  which  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  blush  1 
Well,  be  it  so ;  let  me  blush  for  the  faults  you  know,  and 
perhaps «- perhaps  for  even  more  than  those  1  But  hav- 
ing sinned  myself^  it  may  be  more  deeply  than  otheis,  I 
never  rest  till  I  have  torn  the  disguises  from  my  fellow- 
creatures,  and  found  out  their  weaknesses.  I  have  always 
discovered  them ;  I  will  say  more^  —  I  have  discovered 
with  joy,  with  triumph,  those  proofs  of  human  weakness 
or  perversity.  For  every  criminal  I  condemn  seems  to  me 
a  living  proof  that  I  am  not  a  hideous  exceptioiu  Ala% 
alas,  alas  !  all  the  world  is  wicked ;  let  us  therefore  strike 
at  wickedness  1 "    Yillefort  pronounced  these  last  words 
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with  a  feverish  zage^  which  gave  a  ferocious  eloquence  to 
his  words. 

**  Bat»"  said  Madame  Danglaza^  resolving  to  make  a  last 
elSbrt,  "  this  yoimg  man,  though  a  mnrderer,  is  an  orphan, 
abandoned  by  evexybody." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  or  rather,  so  much  the  better ; 
Providence  has  thus  provided  that  no  one  will  weep  on 
lus  account." 

''But  tins  is  trampling  on  the  weak,  Monsieur/* 

**  The  weak  who  assassinate  I " 

''  His  disgrace  reflects  upon  my  house*** 

''  Is  not  death  in  mine  ?  ** 

"Oh,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  baroness,  ''you  are 
without  pity  for  others  I  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  that  no 
one  will  have  pity  for  you  1 " 

"  Be  it  so ! "  said  Villefort,  raising  his  arms  to  heaven* 

"  At  leasts  delay  the  trial  till  the  next  assizes ;  that  will 
give  us  six  months  in  which  to  be  foigotten." 

"No,  Madame,''  said  Villefort;  "the  accusation  is  pre- 
pared. There  are  yet  five  days  left ;  five  days  are  more 
than  I  require.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  also  long  for 
foigetfolness  f  While  working  night  and  day,  I  sometimes 
lose  all  recollection  of  the  past^  and  then  I  experience  the 
same  sort  of  happiness  I  can  imagine  the  dead  to  feel; 
still,  it  is  better  than  suffering.'* 

"  But,  Monsieur,  he  hss  fled ;  let  him  escape^  —  inaction 
is  a  pardonable  ofience." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  too  late ;  early  this  morning  the  tele- 
graph was  employed,  and  by  this  time — " 

"Monsieur,'*  said  the  valet  de  ehambre,  entering  the 
room,  "a  dragoon  has  brought  this  despatch  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior." 

Villefort  seized  the  letter,  and  hastily  unsealed  it. 
Madame  Danglars  trembled  with  fear;  Villefort  started 
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With  joy.  ^AiMtodr  heeadiimed;  «<li6OTiiBkaliaft 
Compute.    It  18  donel '^ 

liadMM  DangUn  torn  tout  hta  m^  pak  md  cold. 
**  Adieu,  Monaieiirl*  bke  mUL 

^  Adieoy  Madame  1 "  replied  thejwatwiei'  du  roi^  at  In 
Ui  afaDort  joyfol  man&et  be  oondnetod  her  to  the  door. 
Then,  tuniiig  to  hie  deek^  he  aaid,  staking  the  letter  with 
hb  right  hand,  ''Come,  I  had  a  foigeiy,  three  ioUMrie% 
and  two  kioeiidiKiee;  I  only  wanted  b  mnxdM^  and  here 
it  is.    It  will  he  a  splendid  eoeflion  i  * 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB  APPARITION. 

As  the  proeureur  du  roi  bad  told  Madame  Danglan,  Yal- 
entine  had  not  yet  xecoyeied  Prostrated  by  weaknesa, 
she  wasy  indeed,  confined  to  ber  bed ;  and  it  was  in  her 
own  xooniy  and  from  the  lips  of  Madame  de  Yiileforty  that 
she  beard  all  the  strange  events  we  haye  related,  —  the 
flight  of  Eugenie,  and  the  arrest  of  Andrea  Cavalcanti,  or 
lather  Benedetto,  together  with  the  accusation  of  murder 
brought  against  him.  But  Valentine  was  so  weak  that 
this  recital  scarcely  produced  the  same  effect  that  it  would 
have  done  bad  she  been  in  her  usual  state  of  health. 
Indeed,  her  brain  was  the  seat  of  only  vague  ideas ;  and 
confused  forms,  mingled  with  strange  fimcies,  alone  pre- 
sented themselves  before  her  eyes.  During  the  daytime 
Valentine's  perceptions  remained  tolerably  dear,  owing  to 
the  constant  presence  of  M.  Noirtier,  who  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  his  granddaughter's  roonii  and  watched 
her  with  paternal  tenderness.  Villefort  also,  on  his  return 
from  the  Palais,  frequently  passed  an  hour  or  two  with 
his  father  and  child.  At  six  o'clock  Villefort  retired  to 
bis  study ;  at  eight  M.  d' Avrigny  arrived  himself  bring- 
ing the  night  draught  prepared  for  the  young  girl,  and 
then  M.  Noirtier  was  carried  away.  A  nurse  of  the  doc- 
tor's choice  succeeded  them,  and  never  left  till  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  when  Valentine  was  asleep.  As  she 
went  downstairs  she  gave  the  keys  of  Valentine's  room  to 

M.  de  Villefort^  so  that  no  one  could  reach  the  sick-room 
VOL.  ni.— 21 
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except  through  Madame  de  Yillefort't  and  Kttle  ^ooaid's 
chambers.  Eyeiy  morning  Morrel  called  on  Noirtier  to 
receive  news  of  Yalentme,  and,  strange  to  saj,  each  daj 
found  him  less  uneasy.  In  the  first  place,  though  Valen- 
tine still  labored  under  violent  nervous  excitement^  she 
was  better  from  day  to  day;  and  moreover,  had  not 
Monte  Griato  told  him,  when,  half  distracted,  he  had 
rushed  to  his  house,  that  if  she  was  not  dead  in  two  hours 
she  was  saved  f  Kow  four  days  had  elapsed,  and  Valen- 
tine still  lived* 

The  nervous  excitement  which  we  have  mentioned  pur- 
sued Valentine  even  in  her  sleep,  or  rather  in  that  state  of 
somnolesoence  which  succeeded  her  waking  hours ;  it  was, 
then,  in  the  silence  of  night,  in  the  dim  light  shed  from 
the  alabaster  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  that  she  saw 
those  shadows  pass  and  repass  which  hover  over  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  £eui  the  fever  with  their  trembling  wings. 
First  she  fancied  she  saw  her  stepmother  threatening  hsTi 
then  Morrel  stretched  his  arms  towards  her ;  sometimes 
strangers,  like  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  appeared  to 
visit  her;  even  the  very  furniture,  in  these  moments  of 
delirium,  seemed  to  move.  This  state  lasted  till  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  deep  heavy  slumber 
overcame  the  young  girl,  from  which  she  did  not  awake 
till  morning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Valentine  had 
learned  the  flight  of  Eugenie  and  the  arrest  of  Benedetto^ 
Villefort  having  retired  as  well  as  Noirtier  and  D'Avrigny, 
her  thoughts  wandered  in  a  confused  maze^  alternately 
reviewing  her  own  situation  and  the  events  of  which 
she  had  just  heard.  Eleven  o'clock  had  struck.  The 
nurse,  having  placed  the  beverage  prepared  by  the  doctor 
within  reach  of  the  patient  and  locked  the  door,  was  lis* 
tening  with  tenor  to  the  comments  of  the  servants  in  tha 
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kitchen,  and  storing  her  memory  with  the  horrible  stories 
which  had  for  three  months  provided  subjects  of  conyer- 
sation  in  the  ante-chambers  in  the  house  of  the  procvreur 
du  mi. 

Meanwhile  something  unlocked  for  was  taking  place  in 
the  room  which  had  been  so  carefully  locked.  Ten  min- 
utes had  elapsed  since  the  nurse  had  left ;  Valentine,  who 
for  the  last  hour  had  been  suffering  from  the  fever  which 
returned  nightly,  incapable  of  controlling  her  ideas,  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  excitement  which  spent  itself  in 
producing  and  reproducing  a  succession  of  the  same  £uicie8 
and  images.  The  night-lamp  threw  out  countless  raya^ 
each  resolving  itself  into  some  strange  form  to  her  disor* 
dered  imagination,  when  suddenly  by  its  flickering  light 
Valentine  thought  she  saw  the  door  of  her  library,  which 
was  in  the  recess  by  the  chimney-piece,  open  slowly, 
though  she  in  vain  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  hinges  on 
which  it  turned.  At  any  other  time  Valentine  would 
have  seized  the  silken  bell-pull,  and  summoned  assistance, 
but  nothing  astonished  her  in  her  present  situation.  Her 
reason  told  her  that  all  the  visions  she  beheld  were  but 
the  offspring  of  her  delirium;  and  the  conviction  was 
strengthened  by  the  £bu^  that  in  the  morning  no  traces  re- 
mained of  the  nocturnal  phantoms,  who  disappeared  with 
the  daylight  From  behind  the  door  a  human  figure  ap- 
peared ;  but  she  was  too  familiar  with  such  apparitions  to 
be  alarmed,  and  therefore  only  stared,  hoping  to  recognize 
MorreL  The  figure  advanced  towards  the  bed,  and  then 
stopped  and  appeared  to  listen  with  profound  attention. 
At  this  moment  a  ray  of  light  glanced  across  the  face  of 
the  midnight  visitor. 

^  It  is  not  he  1 ''  she  murmured,  and  waited  in  the 
assurance  of  its  being  but  a  dream  for  the  man  to  disi^ 
pear  or  assume  some  other  form.    Still,  she  felt  her  pulse^ 
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and  finding  it  throb  violently,  she  lemembered  that  the 
best  method  of  dispelling  sach  Ulusions  was  to  drink ;  fox 
a  draught  of  the  beverage  designed  to  allay  her  fever 
seemed  to  cause  a  reaction  of  the  brain,  and  for  a  short 
time  she  suffered  less.  Valentine  therefore  reached  her 
hand  towards  the  glass,  but  as  soon  as  her  trembling  arm 
left  the  bed  the  apparition  advanced  more  quickly  towards 
her,  and  approached  so  closely  that  she  fancied  she  heard 
his  breath,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  hiB  hand.  This  time 
the  illusion,  or  rather  the  reality,  surpassed  anything 
Valentine  had  before  experienced;  she  began  to  believe 
herself  really  alive  and  awake,  and  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  in  full  possession  of  her  senses  made  her  shudder. 
The  pressure  she  felt  was  evidently  intended  to  arrest  her 
arm,  and  she  slowly  withdrew  it.  Then  the  figure,  from 
whom  she  could  not  detach  her  eyes,  and  who  appeared 
more  protecting  than  menacing,  took  the  glass,  and  walk- 
ing towards  the  night-light^  held  it  up,  as  if  to  test  its 
transparency.  This  did  not  seem  sufficient ;  the  man,  or 
rather  the  phantom,  —  for  he  trod  so  softly  that  no  sound 
was  heard, —  then  poured  out  about  a  spoonful  into  the 
glas8»  and  drank  it  Valentine  witnessed  this  scene  with 
profound  stupefaction.  Every  minute  she  had  expected 
that  it  would  vanish  and  give  place  to  another  vision ;  but 
the  man,  instead  of  dissolving  like  a  shadow,  again  ap- 
proached her,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  *'  Now  you 
may  drink." 

Valentine  trembled.  It  was  the  first  time  that  one  of 
these  visions  had  addressed  her  in  a  living  voice,  and  she 
was  about  to  utter  an  exclamation.  The  man  placed  his 
finger  on  her  lips.  "  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  1 ''  she 
murmured. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  no  doubt  now  remained  in  the 
young  gill's  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scene;  her 
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eyes  started  with  terror,  her  hands  tremhiedy  and  she 
rapidly  drew  the  hed-clothes  closer  to  her.  The  presence 
of  Monte  Cristo  at  such  an  hour,  his  mysterious,  extraor- 
dinary, and  inexpb'cable  entrance  into  her  room  through  the 
wall,  might  well  seem  impossibilities  to  her  disordered  mind. 

**  Do  not  call  any  one ;  do  not  he  alarmed,"  said  the  count ; 
**  do  not  let  a  shade  of  suspicion  or  uneasiness  remain  in 
your  breast  The  man  standing  before  you,  Valentine  (for 
this  time  it  is  no  illusion),  is  the  tenderest  father  and  the 
most  respectful  friend  you  could  imagine  in  your  dreams." 

Valentine  could  not  reply.  The  voice  which  indicated 
the  real  presence  of  him  who  spoke  to  her  alarmed 
her  so  much  that  she  feared  to  utter  a  syllable ;  still  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  inquire,  "  If  your  inten- 
tions are  pure,  why  are  you  herel" 

The  count's  marvellous  sagacity  understood  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  young  girl's  mind.  "  Listen  to  me,"  he 
said,  "  or,  rather,  look  upon  me ;  look  at  my  face,  paler 
even  than  usual,  and  my  eyes,  red  with  weariness.  For 
four  nights  I  have  not  closed  them  ;  for  four  nights  I  have 
been  constantly  watching  you,  to  protect  and  preserve  you 
for  Maximilian." 

The  blood  mounted  rapidly  to  the  cheeks  of  Valentine, 
for  the  name  just  pronounced  by  the  count  dispelled  all 
the  fear  with  which  his  presence  had  inspired  her. 
**  Maximilian ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  so  sweet  did  the 
sound  appear  to  her  that  she  repeated  it,  —  "  Maximilian  I 
has  he  then  confided  all  to  you  1 " 

''Everything.  He  told  me  your  life  was  his;  and  I 
have  promised  him  that  you  shaJl  live." 

''  You  have  promised  him  that  I  shall  live  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  But|  Monsieur,  you  spoke  of  vigilance  and  protectioiL 
Are  yon,  then,  a  doctor  1 " 
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''  Te%  the  best  that  Heaven  can  send  you  at  the  present 
time,  believe  me." 

''Ton  say  that  yon  have  watched  1**  said  Valentine;, 
uneasily.    "  Where  have  you  been  1  I  have  not  seen  you.** 

The  count  extended  his  hand  towards  the  library.  *'  I 
was  hidden  behind  that  door/'  he  said,  "  which  leads  into 
the  next  honse,  which  I  have  rented." 

Valentine  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  with  an  impulse 
of  pride  and  modest  fear,  exclaimed,  *'  Monsieur,  I  think 
you,  have  been  guilty  of  an  unparalleled  intrusion,  and 
that  which  you  call  protection  is  very  like  an  insult" 

**  Valentine,"  he  answered,  '^  during  my  long  watch  over 
you,  all  I  have  observed  has  been  what  people  visited 
you,  what  nourishment  was  prepared,  and  what  beverage 
was  served ;  then,  when  the  latter  appeared  to  me  to  be 
dangerous,  I  entered,  as  I  have  now  done,  emptied  your 
glass,  and  substituted  in  the  plac«  of  the  poison  a  whole- 
some draught,  which,  instead  of  producing  the  death  in- 
tended, caused  life  to  circulate  in  your  veins." 

"  Poison !  Death ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  believing  her- 
self again  under  the  influence  of  some  feverish  hallucinar 
tion ;  **  what  are  you  saying,  Monsieur  1 " 

^'  Hush,  my  child ! "  said  Monte  Cristo,  again  placing 
his  finger  upon  her  lips ;  **  I  did  say  ' poison'  and  ' death.' 
But  drink  some  of  this ; "  and  the  count  took  a  bottle 
from  his  pocket,  containing  a  rod  liquid,  of  which  he 
poured  a  few  drops  into  the  glass.  ''Drink  this^  and 
then  take  nothing  more  to-night." 

Valentine  stretched  out  her  hand ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
touched  the  glass  when  she  drew  it  back  in  fear.  Monto 
Cristo  took  the  glass  and  drank  half  its  contents,  and  then 
presented  it  to  Valentine,  who  smiled,  and  swallowed  the 
rest.  ^  Oh,  yes !  **  she  exclaimed,  "  I  recognise  the  flavor 
of  my  nocturnal  beverage  which  refreshed  me  so  much* 
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and  seemed  to  ease  my  aching  biain.     Thank  yon,  Mon- 
sieoTy  thank  you  !  " 

"This  is  how  you  have  lived  daring  the  last  four 
nightsy  yalentine,"  said  the  count.  "But  I,  how  have 
I  lived  1  Ohy  the  wretched  hours  I  have  endured !  the 
tortures  I  have  suffered  when  I  saw  the  deadly  poison 
poured  into  your  glass^  when  I  trembled  lest  you  would 
drink  it  before  I  could  find  time  to  throw  it  away  1 " 

'^  Monsieur,**  said  Valentine,  at  the  height  of  tenor, 
"  you  say  you  endured  tortures  when  you  saw  the  deadly 
poison  poured  into  my  glass  ;  but  if  you  saw  this,  you 
must  also  have  seen  the  person  who  poured  itl" 

"  Yes." 

Valentine  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  drew  over  her 
chest,  whioh  appeared  whiter  than  snow,  the  embroidered 
cambric,  still  moist  with  the  cold  dews  of  delirium,  to 
which  were  now  added  those  of  terror.  "  Ton  saw  the 
person  1 "  repeated  the  young  girL 

"  Yes  I "  repeated  the  count. 

^  That  which  you  tell  me  is  horrible.  Monsieur.  You 
wish  to  make  me  believe  something  too  dreadfuL  What  1 
attempt  to  murder  me  in  my  father's  house  —  in  my  room 
—  on  my  bed  of  sickness  1  Oh,  leave  me,  Monsieur  I  you 
are  tempting  me ;  you  blaspheme  the  divine  goodness  1 
It  is  impossible ;  it  cannot  be !  " 

"Are  you  the  first  that  this  hand  has  stricken  1  Have 
you  not  seen  M.  de  Saint-M6ran,  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran, 
Barrois,  all  fidl  t  Would  not  M.  Noirtier  also  have  fallen 
a  victim  had  not  the  treatment  he  has  been  pursuing 
for  the  last  three  years  neutralized  the  effects  of  the 
poison  %  " 

**  Oh,  Heaven  ! "  said  Valentine  ;  "  is  this  the  reason 
why  grandpapa  has  made  me  share  all  his  beverages 
during  the  last  month?" 
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"  And  have  tbey  all  tasted  of  a  dightij  bitter  flaTor, 
like  that  of  dried  oiange-peel  1 " 

"  Oh,  Heaven,  yea  I  " 

**  Then  that  explains  all,"  said  Monte  Crista  **  He  also 
knows  that  some  one  here  is  giving  poison,  —  pexhapa 
knows  who  it  is.  He  has  been  fortifying  yon,  his  be- 
loved child,  against  the  poison,  and  owing  to  that  begin- 
ning of  the  habit  the  poison  has  partially  fiedled*  This 
accoonts  for  your  being  still  alive  —  which  before  I  could 
not  understand  —  alter  being  poisoned  four  days  ago  with 
a  poison  which  generally  kills  at  once." 

"  But  who^  then,  is  this  assassin,  this  murderer  1 " 

'^Let  me  also  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  never 
seen  any  one  enter  your  room  at  night  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  have  frequently  seen  shadows  pass  dose 
to  me,  approach,  and  disappear,  but  1  took  them  for  visiona 
raised  by  my  feverish  imagination ;  and  indeed  when  yoa 
entered  1  thought  I  was  under  the  influence  of  delirium^ 
or  that  I  was  dreaming." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  who  it  is  that  attempts  your 
lifel" 

^  No,"  said  Valentine ;  **  who  could  desire  my  death  1  ^ 

^You  shall  know  it  now,  then,"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
listening. 

"  What  do  you  mean  t "  said  Valentine,  looking  around 
terrified* 

"  Because  you  are  not  feverish  or  delirious  to-night^  but 
thoroughly  awake ;  midnight  is  striking^  which  is  the  hour 
murderers  choose." 

"  Oh,  heavens  1 "  ezdaimed  Valentine,  wiping  off  the 
drops  which  ran  down  her  forehead. 

Midni^t  struck  slowly  and  sadly ;  every  stroke  of  the 
bronse  liA^mmAf  seemed  to  beat  upon  the  young  girra 
heart 
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<<  Yalentme,''  said  the  connti  ^'sammon  up  all  your 
coinage ;  still  the  beatings  of  your  heart.  Do  not  let  a 
sound  escape  700,  and  feign  to  be  asleep ;  then  jou  will 
see." 

Valentine  seized  the  oonnfs  hand.  ''  I  think  I  hear  a 
noise/'  she  said ;  "  leave  me." 

''  Grood-by,  for  the  presenty"  replied  the  county  walking 
upon  tiptoe  towards  the  library  door,  and  smiling  with  an 
expression  so  sad  and  paternal  that  the  young  girl's  heart 
was  filled  with  gratitude.  Before  closing  the  door,  he 
turned  round  once  more  and  said,  "Not  a  movement^ 
not  a  word ;  let  them  think  you  asleep,  or  perhaps  you 
may  be  killed  before  I  have  the  power  of  helping  you.'' 
And  with  this  fearful  injunction  the  count  disappeared 
through  the  door,  which  noiselessly  closed  after  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THB  8ERPKMT. 

Valentinb  waa  alone.  Two  other  clocks,  dower  than  that 
of  St  Philippe  da  Ronle,  struck  the  hour  of  midnight  at 
different  distanoes ;  then,  aside  from  the  rumbling  of  a 
few  carriages,  all  waa  silent  Valentine's  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  dock  in  her  room,  which  marked  the 
eeconds.  She  began  counting  them,  remarking  that  tliey 
were  much  slower  than  the  beatings  of  her  heart  And 
still  she  doubted ;  the  inoffensive  Valentine  could  not  im- 
agine that  any  one  should  desire  her  death.  Why  should 
any  one  1  To  what  end  1  What  had  she  done  to  excite 
the  malice  of  an  enemy  t  There  was  no  fear  of  her  falling 
asleep.  One  terrible  idea  pressed  upon  her  mind,  —  that 
some  one  existed  in  the  world  who  had  attempted  to  as- 
aassinate  her,  and  who  was  about  to  endeavor  to  do  ao 
again.  Supposing  this  person,  wearied  at  the  inefficacy  of 
the  poison,  should,  as  Monte  Cristo  had  suggested,  have 
recourse  to  steel !  What  if  the  count  could  not  come  to 
her  in  season !  What  if  her  last  moments  were  approach- 
ing ;  if  she  should  never  again  see  Morrel  I  At  that 
thought,  which  covered  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  livid 
paleness  and  a  cold  perspiration,  Valentine  waa  ready  to 
seize  the  bell-cord  and  summon  help.  But  through  the 
door  she  fancied  she  saw  the  luminous  eye  of  the  count, 
— that  eye  which  lived  in  her  memory,  and  the  reoolleo- 
tion  of  which  overwhelmed  her  with  ao  much  ahame  that 
she  asked  herself  whether  any  amount  of  gratitude  could 
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ever  tepay  bis  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  Twenty  min- 
ateS|  twenty  eternities,  passed  thus,  then  ten  more,  and 
at  last  the  clock  struck  the  half-hour.  Just  then  the 
sound  of  finger-nails  slightly  grating  against  the  door  of 
the  library  informed  Valentine  that  the  count  was  still 
watching,  and  that  he  was  warning  her  to  do  the  same. 
In  fact,  on  the  opposite  side,  that  is,  towards  fidouard's 
room,  Valentine  fancied  she  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
floor.  She  listened  attentively,  holding  her  breath  till  she 
was  nearly  suffocated;  the  lock  turned,  and  the  door  slowly 
opened.  Valentine  had  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and 
had  scarcely  time  to  throw  herself  down  on  the  bed  and 
shade  her  eyes  with  her  arm ;  then,  trembling,  agitated, 
and  her  heart  beating  with  indescribable  terror,  she 
waited. 

Some  one  approached  the  bed  and  withdrew  the  cur- 
tains. Valentine  summoned  every  effort,  and  breathed 
with  that  regular  respiration  which  announces  tranquil 
sleep.  ''  Valentine  1 "  said  a  low  voice.  The  young  girl 
shuddered  even  to  the  bottom  of  her  hearty  but  made  no 
answer.  '*  Valentine ! "  repeated  the  same  voice.  Still 
silent;  Valentine  had  promised  not  to  wake.  Then  every- 
thing remained  still,  excepting  that  Valentine  heard  the 
almost  noiseless  sound  of  some  liquid  poured  into  the  glass 
she  had  just  emptied.  Then  she  ventured  to  open  her 
eyelids  and  glance  over  her  extended  arm.  She  saw  a 
woman  in  a  white  dressing-gown  pouring  a  liquor  from 
a  phial  into  her  glass.  During  this  short  time  Valentine 
must  have  held  her  breath,  or  moved  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, for  the  woman,  disturbed,  stopped  and  leaned  over 
the  bed  in  order  the  better  to  ascertain  whether  Valentine 
slept.     It  was  Madame  de  Villefort ! 

On  recognizing  her  stepmother,  Valentine  could  not 
repress  a  shudder,  which  caused  a  vibration  in  the  bed. 
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Madame  de  Villefoit  instanUj  stepped  back  doee  to  ihe 
wall,  and  there,  shaded  by  the  bed-cartams,  she  sileiitly 
and  attentively  watched  the  slightest  movement  <^  Val- 
entine. The  latter  recollected  the  teirible  caution  of  Monte 
Cristo ;  she  fancied  that  the  hand  not  holding  the  phial 
clasped  a  long  sharp  knife.  Then  collecting  all  her  re- 
maining strength,  she  forced  herself  to  close  her  eyes; 
but  this  simple  exercise  of  the  most  delicate  organs  of  the 
frame,  generally  so  easy  to  accomplish,  became  almost  im- 
possible at  this  moment,  so  much  did  curiosity  struggile  to 
open  the  eyes  and  learn  the  truth.  Madame  de  Villefort, 
however,  reassured  by  the  silence,  which  was  disturbed 
only  by  the  regular  breathing  of  Valentine,  again  extended 
her  hand,  and  half-hidden  by  the  curtains,  succeeded  in 
emptying  the  contents  of  the  phial  into  the  glass.  Then 
she  retired  so  gently  that  Valentine  did  not  know  she  had 
left  the  room.  She  only  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
arm,  —  the  fair  round  arm  of  a  woman  twenty-five  years 
old,  young  and  beautiful,  who  poured  out  death. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  experienced 
by  Valentine  during  the  minute  and  a  half  that  Madame 
de  Villefort  remained  in  the  room.  The  grating  against 
the  library  door  roused  the  young  girl  from  the  state  of 
stupor  in  which  she  was  plunged,  and  which  almost 
amounted  to  insensibility.  She  raised  her  head  with  an 
effort  The  noiseless  door  again  turned  on  its  hingos,  and 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  reappeared. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  «  do  you  still  doubt  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  God  1 "  murmured  the  young  giiL 

"  Have  you  seen  t  ** 

«  ilas  I " 

"  Did  yoa  recognize  %  ** 

Valentine  groaned*  ''  Oh,  yeel "  she  said,  **  I  saw,  but 
I  cannot  believe  I  ** 
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"  Would  you  lather  die,  then,  and  cause  Maximilian's 
death  %  " 

**  My  God  I  my  God  !  **  lepeated  the  young  girl,  almost 
distracted ;  **  can  I  not  leave  the  house ;  can  I  not 
escape  1" 

'^Yalentinei  the  hand  which  now  threatens  you  will 
pursue  you  everywhere;  your  servants  will  he  seduced 
with  gold,  and  death  will  he  offered  to  you  disguised  in 
eveiy  shape.  You  will  find  it  in  the  water  you  drink 
from  the  spring,  in  the  fruit  you  pluck  from  the  tree.'' 

"  But  did  you  not  say  that  my  kind  giand&ther's  pre- 
caution had  neutralized  the  poison  1" 

^'  YeSi  hut  not  against  a  strong  dose ;  the  poison  will 
be  changed,  or  the  quantity  increased."  He  took  the  glass 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  **  It  is  already  done/'  he  said ; 
**  brucine  is  no  longer  employed,  but  a  simple  narcotic  !  I 
can  recognize  the  flavor  of  the  alcohol  in  which  it  has 
been  dissolved.  If  you  had  taken  what  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort  has  poured  into  your  glass,  Valentine  I  Valentine! 
you  would  have  been  lost ! " 

"But/*  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  ''why  am  I  thus 
pursued  1  ** 

**  Why  1  Are  you  so  kind,  so  good,  so  unsuspicious  of  ill 
that  you  cannot  understand,  Valentine  t " 

•*  No,  I  have  never  injured  her." 

'*  But  you  are  rich,  Valentine ;  you  have  two  hundred 
thousand  livres  a  year,  and  you  prevent  her  son  from 
eigoying  these  two  hundred  thousand  livres." 

**  How  so  t  My  fortune  is  not  herSy  but  is  inherited 
from  my  relatives." 

^Certainly;  and  this  is  why  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Saint-M6ran  have  died ;  this  is  why  M.  Noirtier  was 
sentenced  the  day  he  made  you  his  heir ;  this  is  why  you 
in  your  turn  are  to  die,  —  it  is  because  your  &ther  would 
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inherit  your  property,  and  your  brother,  his  only  8on, 
would  inherit  from  him." 

**  fidouaid  1  Poor  child  I  are  all  these  crimes  committed 
on  his  account  1 " 

*'  Ah  1  then  you  at  length  understand  t " 

*^  Heaven  grant  that  this  may  not  be  visited  upon  him !  ** 

**  Valentine,  you  are  an  angel !  *' 

"  But  why  is  my  grandfather  allowed  to  live  1 " 

^'It  was  considered  that  you  being  dead  the  fortune 
would  naturally  revert  to  your  brother  unless  he  were 
disinherited ;  and  so  the  crime  appearing  useless^  it  would 
be  folly  to  commit  it." 

'^  And  is  it  possible  that  this  frightful  combination  of 
crimes  has  been  invented  by  a  woman  1  '* 

*'  Do  you  recollect  seeing  in  the  arbor  of  the  H6tel  des 
Postes,  at  Perusa,  a  man  in  a  brown  doak,  whom  your 
stepmother  was  questioning  upon  <iqua4ofatia  f  Well, 
ever  since  then  the  infernal  project  has  been  ripening  in 
her  brain." 

''Ah,  then,  indeed,  Monsieur,"  said  the  sweet  girl, 
bathed  in  tears,  "  I  see  that  I  am  condemned  to  die  I  " 

**  No,  Valentine,  for  I  have  foreseen  all  their  plots  ;  no, 
your  enemy  is  conquered,  since  we  know  her ;  no,  you  will 
live,  Valentine,  —  live  to  be  happy  yourself  and  to  confer 
happiness  upon  a  noble  heart;  but  to  insure  this  you 
must  rely  on  me." 

"Command  me.  Monsieur;  what  am  I  to  dot" 

"You  must  blindly  take  what  I  give  you.'* 

**  Oh  !  God  is  my  witness,"  cried  Valentine,  *'  that  if  I 
were  alone  I  should  prefer  death  to  life." 

"  You  must  not  confide  in  any  one,  —  not  even  in  your 
fether." 

**  My  fEfcther  is  not  engaged  in  this  fearful  plot,  is  he^ 
Monsieur  1 "  asked  Valentine,  clasping  her  hands. 
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**  No ;  and  yet  your  iather,  a  man  accustomed  to  judi- 
cial accusations,  ought  to  have  known  that  all  these  deaths 
have  not  happened  naturally.  It  is  he  who  should  have 
watched  over  you ;  he  should  have  occupied  my  place ; 
he  should  have  emptied  that  glass ;  he  should  have  risen 
against  the  assassin.  Spectre  against  spectre  I "  he  mm> 
mured  in  a  low  voice  as  he  concluded  his  sentence. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Valentine,  "I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
live,  for  there  are  two  heings  whose  existence  depends 
upon  mine,  —  my  grandiather  and  Maximilian." 

"  I  will  watch  over  them  as  I  have  over  you." 

''Well,  Monsieur,  do  as  you  will  with  me;"  and  then 
she  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  Oh,  heavens !  what  will  hap- 
pen to  mel'' 

"  Whatever  may  happen,  Valentine,  do  not  he  alarmed. 
Though  yon  suffer,  though  you  lose  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
fear  nothing ;  though  you  should  awake  and  be  ignorant 
where  you  are,  still  do  not  fear, — even  though  you  should 
find  yourself  in  a  sepidchral  vault  or  coffin.  Reassure 
yourself  then,  and  reflect :  '  At  this  moment  a  Mend,  a 
father,  who  lives  for  my  happiness  and  that  of  Maximilian, 
watches  over  me  I '" 

"  Alas !  alas  !  what  a  fearful  extremity ! " 

''Valentine,  would  you  rather  denounce  your  step- 
mother 1" 

''  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times  —  oh,  yes,  die  1 " 

"  No,  you  will  not  die ;  but  will  you  promise  me,  what- 
ever happens,  that  you  will  not  lament,  but  hopel'' 

'<  I  will  think  of  Maximilian  I " 

**  You  are  my  own  dear  child,  Valentine  1  I  alone  can 
save  you,  and  I  will ! " 

Valentine,  in  the  extremity  of  her  terror,  joined  her 
hands,  for  she  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  ask 
for  courage,  and  began  to  pray ;  and  while  uttering  little 
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moie  than  incoherent  woids,  she  forgot  that  her  white 
shonldeiB  had  no  other  covering  than  her  long  hair,  and 
that  her  heart  could  be  seen  beating  thion^^  the  lace  of 
her  nightKiress. 

Monte  Ciisto  gently  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  girl's 
ann,  drew  the  velvet  coverlid  dose  to  her  throat,  and 
said  with  a  paternal  smile,  ^My  child,  believe  in  my 
devotion  to  you  as  you  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  love  of  Maximilian." 

Then  he  drew  firom  Yns  waistcoat-pocket  the  little  em- 
erald box,  raised  the  golden  lid,  and  took  from  it  a  pas- 
tille of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  he  placed  in  her 
hand.  Valentine  took  it,  and  looked  attentively  at  the 
count.  On  the  face  of  her  intrepid  protector  was  a  xefleo- 
tion  of  the  divine  majesty  and  power.  She  evidently 
interrogated  him  by  her  look. 

"  Yes,**  said  he. 

Valentine  carried  the  pastille  to  her  mouth,  and  swal- 
lowed it 

^  And  now,  my  dear  child,  adieu  for  the  present.  I 
win  try  and  gain  a  little  sleep,  for  you  are  saved.'' 

**  Go,"  said  Valentine  ;  '*  whatever  happens,  I  promise 
you  not  to  fear.'' 

Monte  Cristo  for  some  time  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
young  girl,  who  gradually  fSoll  asleep,  yielding  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  narcotic  which  he  had  given  her.  Then  he 
took  the  glassy  emptied  three  parts  of  the  contents  in  the 
fireplace,  that  it  might  be  supposed  Valentine  had  taken 
it»  and  replaced  it  on  the  table ;  then  he  disappeared,  after 
throwing  a  farewell  glance  on  Valentine,  who  slept  with 
the  confidence  and  innocence  of  an  angel  lying  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

YALENTIXB. 

Thb  nigbt-ligbt  continued  to  bum  on  tbe  cbimney-piecey 
exbausting  tbe  last  drops  of  oil  wbicb  floated  on  tbe  sur- 
face of  tbe  water ;  tbe  globe  of  tbe  lamp  appeared  of  a 
leddisb  bue,  and  tbe  flame,  brigbtening  before  it  expired, 
tbrew  out  tbose  last  flickerings  wbicb  in  an  inanimate 
object  bave  been  so  often  compared  witb  tbe  last  convul- 
sions in  a  buman  frame.  A  dull  and  dismal  ligbt  was  sbed 
over  tbe  bed-clotbes  and  tbe  curtains  surrounding  tbe 
young  girL  All  noise  in  tbe  streets  bad  ceased,  and  tbe 
silence  was  frigbtfuL  Tben  tbe  door  of  ^ouard's  room 
opened,  and  a  face  we  bave  before  noticed  appeared  in  tbe 
glass  opposite ;  it  was  tbat  of  Madame  de  Villefort^  wbo 
came  to  witness  tbe  effects  of  tbe  draugbt.  Sbe  stopped 
in  tbe  doorway,  listened  for  a  moment  to  tbe  flickering  of 
tbe  lamp,  tbe  only  sound  in  tbat  deserted  room,  and  tben 
advanced  to  tbe  table,  to  see  if  Valentine's  glass  were 
empty.  It  was  still  about  a  quarter  full,  as  we  before 
stated.  Madame  de  Villefort  emptied  tbe  contents  into 
tbe  asbes,  wbicb  sbe  disturbed,  tbat  tbey  migbt  tbe  more 
readily  absorb  tbe  liquid;  tben  sbe  carefully  rinsed  tbe 
glass,  and  wiping  it  witb  ber  bandkercbie^  replaced  it  on 
tbe  table. 

If  any  one  could  bave  looked  into  tbe  room  just  tben, 
be  would  bave  noticed  tbe  besitation  witb  wbicb  Madame 
de  Villefort  approacbed  tbe  bed,  and  looked  fixedly  on 

Valentine.     Tbe  dim  ligbt,  tbe  profound  silenoei  and  tbe 
VOL.  m.^2a 
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gloomy  thonglits  inspired  by  the  hour,  and  still  more  hy 
her  own  conscience,  all  combined  to  produce  a  sensation 
of  fear ;  the  poisoner  was  afraid  to  contemplate  her  own 
work.  At  length  she  rallied,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
leaning  over  the  pillow^  gased  intently  on  Valentine. 
There  was  no  sign  of  respiration ;  no  breath  issued  through 
the  half-closed  teeth  ;  the  white  lips  no  longer  quivered ; 
the  eyes  appeared  floating  in  a  bluish  vapor,  and  the  long 
black  lashes  rested  on  cheeks  white  as  wax«  Madame  da 
Yillefort  gazed  upon  the  &ce  so  expressive  even  in  its 
stillness;  then  she  ventured  to  raise  the  coverlid  and 
press  her  hand  upon  tiie  young  girPs  heart  It  was  cold 
and  motionless.  She  felt  only  the  pulsation  in  her  own 
fingers,  and  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  shudder.  One  am 
was  hanging  out  of  the  bed,  —  that  beautiful  ann  which 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  seemed  moulded  by  a 
sculptor;  but  the  forearm  appeared  slightly  distorted  by 
convulsion,  and  the  hand,  so  delicately  formed,  was  rest- 
ing with  stifl^  outstretched  fingers  on  the  thunework  of 
the  bed.  The  nails  too  were  turning  blue.  Madame 
de  Yillefort  had  no  longer  any  doubt,— all  was  over; 
she  had  consummated  the  last  tecrible  work  she  had  to 
aocomplish. 

There  was  no  more  to  do  in  the  room,  so  the  poisoner 
retired  stealthily,  as  though  fearing  to  hear  the  sound  of 
her  own  footsteps;  but  as  she  withdrew  ^e  still  held 
aside  the  curtain,  absorbed  in  the  irresistible  attraction 
always  offered  by  the  picture  of  death  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains mysterious  only,  and  is  not  yet  ofiensive.  Just 
then  the  lamp  again  flickered ;  the  noise  startled  Madame 
de  Yillefort,  who  shuddered  and  dropped  the  curtain. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  light  expired,  and  the  roosi 
was  plunged  in  fearful  darkness,  while  the  clodc  at  that 
minute  struck  half-past  four.    Oveipoweied  with  sgitatioti, 
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the  poisoner  eaceeeded  in  groping  her  way  to  the  door, 
and  reached  her  room  in  an  agony  of  fear.  The  darkneas 
lasted  two  hours  longer;  then  by  degrees  a  cold  light  crept 
through  the  Venetian  blinds,  until  at  length  it  revealed 
the  objects  in  the  room.  About  this  time  the  nurse's 
cough  was  heard  on  the  stairs  and  the  woman  entered  the 
room  with  a  cup  in  her  hand.  For  a  &ther  or  a  lover,  the 
first  glance  would  have  been  decisive, — Valentine  was 
dead ;  but  to  this  hireling  she  appeared  only  to  sleep. 
*'  Grood !  "  she  exclaimed,  approaching  the  table,  **  she  has 
taken  part  of  her  draught ;  the  glass  is  two-thirds  empty.** 

Then  she  went  to  the  fireplace  and  lit  the  fire ;  and  al- 
though she  had  but  just  left  her  bed,  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  offered  by  Valentine's  sleep,  and  threw 
herself  into  an  armchair  to  snatch  a  little  more  rest.  The 
clock  striking  eight  awoke  her.  Astonished  at  the  pro- 
longed sleep  of  the  patient,  and  alarmed  on  seeing  that 
the  arm  was  still  hanging  out  of  bed,  she  advanced  towards 
Valentine,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  the  white  lips. 
She  tried  to  replace  the  arm,  but  it  moved  with  a  fiightful 
stiffness  which  could  not  deceive  a  sick-nurse.  She 
screamed  aloud,  then  running  to  the  door  exclaimed^ 
-Help!  help!" 

'*  What  do  yon  mean  1 "  asked  M.  d'Avrigny,  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  it  being  the  time  of  his  usual  visit. 

"What  do  you  meant"  asked  VUlefart,  rushing  from 
his  room.     "Doctor,  do  you  hear  them  call  for  helpi  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  let  us  hasten  up  I  It  was  in  Valentine's 
room." 

But  before  the  doctor  and  the  lather  could  reach  the 
room^  the  servants  who  were  on  the  same  floor  had  entered, 
and  seeing  Valentine  pale  and  motionless  on  her  bed,  they 
lifted  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  and  stood  transfixed, 
as  though  struck  by  lightning. 
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*'  Call  Madame  de  Yillefoit !  mke  Madame  de  Tille- 
fort ! "  cried  the  proeurtur  dm  roi  horn  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  which  it  seemed  he  ecarcely  dared  to  enter.  Bat 
instead  of  obeying  him,  the  aenrants  stood  watching  M. 
d'Avrigny,  who  ran  to  Valentine,  and  raisod  her  in  his 
arms.  "  What !  this  one,  too  1 "  he  mnrmured,  letting 
her  fiilL  **0  my  God !  my  Godl  when  wilt  thou  grow 
weaiy  I " 

yillefoit  roshed  into  the  room.  **  What  are  yon  say- 
ing, Doctor  !**  he  excl^med,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven. 

**  I  say  that  Valentine  is  dead ! "  replied  IVATrignyi  in 
a  voice  terrible  in  its  solemn  calmnes& 

M.  de  ViUefort  staggered  and  buried  his  head  in  the 
bed-clothes.  On  the  exclamation  of  the  doctor  and  the  cry 
of  the  father,  the  servants  all  fled  with  muttered  impreca- 
tions. They  were  heard  running  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  long  passages ;  then  there  was  a  rush  in  the 
court,  and  then  all  was  stilL  They  had,  one  and  all,  de- 
serted the  accursed  house.  Just  then  Madame  de  Yille- 
foity  in  the  act  of  slipping  on  her  dressing-gown,  drew 
aside  the  tapestry,  and  for  a  moment  remained  on  the 
threshold,  as  though  interrogating  the  occupants  of  the 
room,  while  she  endeavored  to  caU  np  some  rebellious 
tears.  On  a  sudden  she  stepped,  or  rather  bounded,  with 
outstretched  arms  towards  the  table.  She  saw  D'Avrigny 
curiously  examining  the  glass,  which  she  felt  certain  of  hav- 
ing emptied  during  the  night  It  was  now  a  third  full, 
just  as  it  was  when  she  threw  the  contents  into  the  ashes. 
The  spectre  of  Valentine  rising  before  the  poisoner  would 
have  alarmed  her  less.  It  was  indeed  of  the  same  color 
as  the  draught  she  had  poured  into  the  glass,  and  which  Val- 
entine had  drunk ;  it  was  indeed  that  poison  which  could 
not  deceive  the  eye  of  M.  d'Avrigny,  and  which  he  care- 
fully examined.    It  was  doubtless  a  miracle  which  God 
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had  wronghi,  so  that  notwithstanding  her  precautions, 
there  should  be  some  trace,  some  proof  remaining  to 
denounce  the  crime. 

While  Madame  de  Yillefort  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
like  a  statue  of  Terror,  and  Yillefort,  with  his  head  hidden 
in  the  bed-clothes,  saw  nothing  around  him,  D'Avrigny 
approached  the  window,  that  he  might  the  better  examine 
the  contents  of  the  glass,  and  dipping  the  tip  of  his  finger 
in,  tasted  a  drop.  "  Ah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  '*  it  is  no  longer 
bruciue  that  is  used ;  let  me  see  what  it  is  1 "  Then  he 
ran  to  one  of  the  cupboards  in  Valentine's  room  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a  medicine  closet,  and  taking 
from  a  silver  case  a  small  bottle  of  nitric  acid,  dropped  a 
little  of  it  into  the  liquor,  which  immediately  changed  to 
a  blood-red  color.  "  Ah !  "  exclaimed  D'Avrigny,  in  a 
voice  in  which  the  horror  of  a  judge  unveiling  the  truth 
was  mixed  with  the  delight  of  a  student  solving  a  problem. 
Madame  de  Yillefort  was  overpowered ;  her  eyes  first 
flashed  and  then  were  blinded ;  she  staggered  towards  the 
door,  and  disappeared.  Directly  afterwards  the  distant 
sound  of  a  body  falling  on  the  floor  was  heard,  but  no  one 
paid  ady  attention  to  it ;  the  nurse  was  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  chemical  analysis,  and  Yillefort  was  still  absorbed 
in  grief.  M.  d'Avrigny  alone  had  followed  Madame  de 
Yillefort  with  his  eyes,  and  watched  her  precipitate  re- 
treat He  drew  aside  the  tapestry  over  the  entrance  to 
Sdouard's  room,  and  looking  through  to  Madame  de  Yille- 
fort'a  apartment,  he  beheld  her  extended  lifeless  on  the 
floor.  "  Go  to  the  assistance  of  Madame  de  Yillefort,"  he 
said  to  the  nurse.     "  Madame  de  Yillefort  is  ill." 

''But  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort  — "  stammered  the 
nurse. 

''Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort  no  longer  requires  help,** 
said  D'Avrigny,  "  since  she  is  dead." 


^ 
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"  Dead  1  dead  1 "  gnwned  forth  Villefoit,  ia  s  pMoxymi 
of  grief,  vhich  was  ttte  mon  terrible  from  the  nojtitj 
of  tbe  eeneatioB  in  tfae  iron  heart  of  that  num. 

"Dead,  do  yon  njrt"  cried  a  third  vtaea.  "Who  said 
that  Valentine  vas  daadl" 

The  two  men  tamed  lonnd  and  saw  Morrel  standing 
at  the  door,  pale  and  tembl&  This  is  what  hod  happened : 
At  the  nsnal  time^  Mortel  had  prasented  himself  at  the 
little  door  leading  to  Noirtier's  room.  Coutnty  to  cuBtoEi, 
the  door  was  open ;  and  having  no  occasion  to  ting,  he 
enteted.  He  waited  for  a  moment  iit  the  hall,  and  called 
for  a  servant  to  condnct  him  to  M.  Noirtiei ;  bat  no  on* 
answered,  the  servants  having  as  we  know,  deserted  the 
hoase.  Morrel  had  no  paitacular  reason  £»  nnesainees ; 
Uonte  Cristo  bad  promised  him  that  Talentine  shonld  live ; 
and  nntil  then  he  had  always  fulfillad  his  word.  Eveij 
aigbt  the  count  had  given  him  news,  which  the  next 
tnoming  was  confirmed  by  Noirtier,  Still,  ibis  extraor- 
dinaiy  silence  appeared  strange  to  him,  and  he  called  a 
second  and  third  time ;  itiU  no  answer.  Then  he  detep- 
mined  to  go  ap.  floirtiei's  room  was  opened  like  all  the 
rest.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  old  man  sitting  in 
his  annchair  in  his  osual  place ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  to 
•zprass  an  internal  fright,  and  that  expieauon  was  coo- 
firmed  by  the  pallor  which  overspread  his  festorea. 

"  How  are  you,  Monsienr  1 "  asked  Morrel,  not  witJwot 
a  certain  ehriuking  of  the  heart 

"  Well  I  "  answered  tbe  old  man,  by  dosing  his  eyee; 
but  his  face  manifested  increasing  nneastnesa. 

**  Toa  are  tboagbtful.  Monsieur,"  continued  Hoirel ; 
"  yoa  want  something ;  shall  I  call  one  of  tbe  servaola  I " 

"  Tes,"  replied  Noirtier. 

MqttcI  pnlled  the  bell,  bat  though  he  neady  broke 
tliu  clhI,  no  one  answered.    H«  tamed  towards  Nturtiec ; 
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the  pallor  and  anguish  ezpieased  on  his  countenance 
momentarily  increased. 

"Ohl"  exclaimed  Morrel, ''why  do  they  not  comet 
Is  any  one  ill  in  the  house  i  " 

The  eyes  of  Noirtier  seemed  as  though  they  would 
start  from  their  sockets. 

"What  is  the  matter i  You  alarm  me.  Valentine! 
Valentine  I " 

"  Yea»  yea,"  signed  IT^oirtier. 

Maximilian  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  articulate  noth- 
ing; he  staggered,  and  supported  himself  against  the 
wainscot.    Then  he  pointed  to  the  door. 

''  Tes,  yee^  yes ! "  continued  the  old  man.  Maximilian 
rushed  up  the  little  staircase,  while  Noirtier's  eyes  seemed 
to  say, ''  Quicker  1    quicker ! " 

In  a  minute  the  young  man  darted  through  seyeral 
rooms,  till  at  length  he  reached  Valentine's.  There  was 
no  occasion  to  push  the  door,  it  was  wide  open.  A  sob 
was  the  first  sound  he  heard.  He  saw,  as  though  in  a  mist, 
a  blaok  figure  kneeling  and  blending  with  a  confused  mass 
of  white  drapery.  A  tenible  fear  tmnsfixed  him.  It  was 
then  that  he  heaid  a  voice  exclaim,  **  Valentine  is  dead  1 " 
and  another  yoice  which  like  an  echo  repeated),  ''Oeadl 
deadr' 
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CHAPTER  XXVllL 

MAXTMIIJAN. 

YiLLBFOBT  rose,  balf-ashamed  of  being  surprised  in  sach  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  The  terrible  office  he  had  held  for 
twenty-five  years  had  sacoeeded  in  making  him  more  or 
less  than  man.  His  glance,  at  first  wandering,  fixed  itself 
npon  MorreL  "  Who  are  you,  Monsieur/'  he  asked,  *'  who 
forget  that  a  house  stricken  with  death  is  not  to  be  thus 
entered  i    Go,  Monsieur,  go ! " 

But  Morrel  remained  motionless ;  he  could  not  detach 
his  eyes  from  that  disordered  bed,  and  the  pale  face  of  the 
young  girl  who  was  lying  on  it 

"Go I  do  you  hearl"  said  ViUefort,  while  D'Avrigny 
advanced  to  lead  Morrel  out  Maximilian  stared  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  corpse  in  a  distracted  manner,  gazed  all  round 
the  room,  then  upon  the  two  men ;  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  speak,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  reply,  notwithstand- 
ing the  innumerable  ideas  that  occupied  his  brain,  he  went 
out^  thrusting  his  hands  through  his  hair  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  Yillefort  and  D'Avrigny,  for  a  moment  diverted 
from  the  engrossing  topic,  exchanged  glances  which  seemed 
to  say,  **  He  is  mad  1 " 

But  in  loss  than  five  minutes  the  staircase  groaned  be- 
neath an  extraordinary  weight  Morrel  was  seen  carrying 
with  superhuman  strength  the  armchair  containing  Noir- 
tier  upstairs.  When  he  reached  the  landing,  he  placed 
the  armchair  on  the  floor  and  rapidly  rolled  it  into  Valen- 
tine's room.    All  this  was  done  with  a  force  that  was  in- 
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creased  tenfold  by  the  frenzied  excitement  of  the  young 
man.  But  the  most  fearful  spectacle  was  Noirtier  ap- 
proaching the  bed,  pushed  by  Morrel,  his  &cq  expressing 
all  his  meaning,  and  his  eyes  supplying  the  want  of  every 
other  faculty.  That  pale  face  and  flaming  glance  ap- 
peared to  Yillefort  like  a  frightful  apparition.  Every 
time  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  his  father 
something  terrible  had  happened. 

''See  what  they  have  done!"  cried  Morrel,  with  one 
hand  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  the  other 
extended  towards  Valentine.     ''  See,  my  father,  see  I " 

Yillefort  drew  back  and  looked  with  astonishment  on 
the  young  man,  who,  almost  a  stranger  to  him,  caUed 
Noirtier  his  father.  At  this  moment  the  whole  soul  of 
the  old  man  seemed  centred  in  his  eyes,  which  became 
bloodshot;  the  veins  of  the  throat  swelled;  his  cheeks 
and  temples  became  purple,  as  though  he  was  struck  with 
epilepsy.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  exhibit  that  inward 
convulsion  of  his  entire  being  but  the  utterance  of  a  cry ; 
and  the  cry  issued,  so  to  speak,  from  all  his  pores,  —a 
cry  frightful  in  its  silence.  D'Avrigny  rushed  towards 
the  old  man  and  made  him  inhale  a  powerful  restorative. 

"  Monsieur ! "  cried  Morrel,  seizing  the  moist  hand  of 
the  paralytic,  <*they  ask  me  who  I  am,  and  what  right 
I  have  to  be  here!  Oh,  you  know  it^  tell  them,  tell 
them ! "  And  the  young  man's  voice  was  choked  by 
sobs. 

As  for  the  old  man,  his  chest  heaved  with  his  panting 
respiration.  One  could  have  thought  he  was  undergoing 
the  agonies  preceding  death.  At  length,  teara  glistened 
in  the  eyes  of  Noirtier,  happier  than  the  young  man,  who 
sobbed  without  weeping. 

**  Tell  them,"  said  Morrel,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  —  **  tell  them 
I  was  her  betrothed.    Tell  them  she  was  my  noble  belo ved| 
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my  only  love  upon  the  esrtii.     Tell  them  — olil  toD 
them  th«t  corpse  helongs  to  me." 

The  yomig  man,  who  presented  the  terrfble  spectacle  of 
a  strong  finune  omshed,  fell  heavily  on  his  knees  before 
the  bed,  which  his  fingers  grasped  with  convulsive  energy. 
D'Avrigny,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  this  touching  emo* 
tion,  turned  away;  and  Yillefort^  without  seeking  any 
further  explanation,  and  attracted  towards  him  by  the 
inesistible  magnetism  which  draws  ns  towards  those  who 
have  loved  the  ones  for  whom  we  mourn,  extended  his 
hand  towards  the  young  man.  But  Morrel  saw  nothing ; 
ho  had  grasped  the  icy  hand  of  Valentine,  and  unable  to 
weep,  he  groaned,  biting  the  sheets.  For  some  time  noth- 
ing was  heard  in  that  chamber  but  sobs,  exclamation^ 
and  prayers.  But  over  all  was  heard  the  hoarse,  explo- 
sive breathing  of  Noirtier,  which  at  every  respiration 
seemed  likely  to  break  some  spring  of  life  within  his 
breast.  At  length  Villefort^  the  most  composed  of  aU, 
spoke.  '^ Monsieur,"  said  he  to  Maximilian,  ''you  say 
that  you  loved  Valentine^  that  you  were  betrothed  to  he& 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  engagement,  of  this  love,  yet  I, 
her  fiither,  forgive  you,  for  I  see  your  grief  is  real  and 
deep ;  and  besides,  my  own  sorrow  is  too  great  for  anger 
to  find  a  place  in  my  heart  But  you  see  that  the  angel 
whom  you  hoped  for  has  left  this  earth ;  she  has  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  adoration  of  men,— -she  who  at  this 
moment  adores  the  Lord.  Take  a  last  fiuewell,  Monsieary 
of  her  sad  remains ;  take  the  hand  you  expected  to  pos- 
aess  once  more  within  your  own,  and  then  separate  your- 
self from  her  forsver.  Valentine  now  needs  only  the 
priest  who  will  bless  her." 

*'Tou  are  mistaken.  Monsieur,"  exdaimsd  Morrel,  rais- 
ing himself  on  one  knee,  his  heart  pierced  by  a  mors  acute 
pang  than  any  he  had  yet  felt^«— *'yoa  aza  mistaken; 
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Valentiiie^  dying  as  she  has,  not  only  needs  a  priest,  hut 
an  avengei:  You,  M.  de  YiUe&rti  send  for  the  piiest ;  I 
will  be  the  avenger/' 

''What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur i**  asked  Yillefort^ 
trembling  at  Morrel's  new  outbreak  of  delirium. 

**  I  tell  you,  Monsieur,  that  two  persons  exist  in  you } 
the  &ther  has  mourned  sufficiently,  now  let  the  procur 
reur  du  roi  begin  his  duty/' 

The  eyes  of  Koirtier  glistened,  and  M.  d'Avrigny 
approached. 

"Gentlemen,''  said  Morrel,  reading  all  that  passed 
through  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  to  the  scene,  "I 
know  what  I  am  saying;  and  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  what  I  am  about  to  say,  —  Valentine  has  been 
assassinated  1" 

Yillefort  hung  hb  head ;  D'Aviigny  approached  nearer; 
and  Noirtier  said  "  Yes  1 "  with  his  eyes. 

''Now,  Monsieur,"  continued  Morrel,  "in  these  days 
no  one  can  disappear  from  the  world  by  violent  means 
without  some  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
disappearance,  even  were  she  not  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
adorable  creature  like  Valentine.  M.  le  Procureur  du 
roi,''  said  Morrel,  with  increasing  vehemence,  "  no  mercy 
is  allowed.  I  denounce  the  crime;  it  is  your  place  to 
seek  the  assassin  1 " 

The  young  man's  implacable  eyes  interrogated  Ville- 
fort,  who  on  his  side  glanced  from  If oirtier  to  D'Avrigny* 
But  instead  of  finding  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor 
and  his  father,  he  saw  only  an  expression  as  inflexible  as 
that  of  Maximilian,  "Yesl"  indicated  the  old  man; 
"Assuredly!"  said  D'Avrigny. 

"  Monsieur,''  said  Yillefort,  striving  to  struggle  againal 
this  threefold  determination  and  against  his  own  emotion, 
•— "Monsieu]^  you  are  deceived  j  no  one  oommits  crimes 
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ken.  I  Bm  stricken  by  fate ;  God  U  trying  me.  It  is 
horrible  indeed,  bat  tbeie  in  no  aSBasaipatlon." 

The  eyee  of  Noiitier  lighted  up  with  nge,  and  D'Avrigny 
prepared  to  speak.  Morrel,  howerer,  extended  hie  arm, 
and  commanded  silence.  "  And  I  tell  yon  that  murders 
are  committed  here  I "  said  Morrel,  whose  voice,  though 
lower  in  tone,  lost  none  of  its  terrible  vibiation.  "  I  tell 
yon  that  this  is  the  fourth  victim  within  the  last  four 
months.  I  tell  yon  that  Valentine's  life  was  attempted 
by  poison  four  days  ago,  tbougb  she  escaped,  owing  to 
the  precautions  of  M.  Ifoirtier.  I  tell  yon  that  the  dose 
bas  been  doubled  or  the  poison  changed,  and  that  this 
time  it  bos  socceeded.  I  tell  yoa  that  you  know  theee 
things  as  well  as  I  do,  since  this  gentleman  has  fore- 
warned you,  both  as  a  doctor  and  as  a  friend." 

"  Oh,  you  rare.  Monsieur ! "  exclaimed  Tillefort,  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  escspe  the  net  in  which  he  was  taken. 

"  I  rave  1 "  said  Morrel ;  "  well,  then,  I  appeal  to  M. 
d'Avrigny  himsell  Ask  him,  Mousienr,  if  he  recollects 
some  words  he  nttered  in  the  garden  of  this  house  on  the 
night  of  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran's  death.  Yon  thought 
yoarselves  alone,  and  talked  about  that  tragical  death,  in 
regard  to  which  that  fatality  of  which  you  speak,  and  God 
whom  you  unjustly  accuse,  can  be  held  accountable  for  one 
thing  only, — for  having  created  the  assassin  of  Valentine." 
Villefort  and  D'Avrigny  exchanged  looks.  "Yes,  yea," 
continued  Morrel ;  "  recall  the  scene,  for  the  words  yoa 
thought  were  given  to  silence  and  solitude  fell  into  my 
eara.  Certunly,  after  witnessing  the  culpable  indolence 
manifeeted  by  M.  de  Villefort  towards  bis  own  relative^ 
1  CTDgH  to  have  denonnced  hira  to  the  anthonties ;  then 
I  EhouM  not  have  been  an  accomplice  in  thy  death,  as  I 
sow  am,  Ewoet,  beloved  Valentine  I  But  the  accomplice 
shall  l"i  oBie  the  avenger.    This  fourth  murder  is  apparent 
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to  all ;  and  if  thy  father  abandon  thee,  Valentine,  it  is  I 
—  I  swear  it  to  thee  —  who  will  puzsue  the  aasassin." 
And  this  time,  as  though  nature  had  at  least  taken  com- 
passion on  the  vigorous  frame,  nearly  bursting  with  its 
own  strength,  the  words  of  Morrel  were  stifled  in  his 
throat ;  his  breast  heaved  in  sobs ;  the  tears,  so  long  re- 
bellious, gushed  from  his  eyes;  and  he  threw  himself 
weeping,  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Then  D'Avrigny  spoke.  "And  I  too,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  unite  with  M.  Morrel  in  demanding 
justice  for  crime ;  my  heart  revolts  at  the  idea  of  having 
encouraged  a  murderer  by  my  cowardly  concession." 

"  Oh,  merciful  heavens ! "  murmured  Yillefort^  over- 
whelmed. 

Morrel  raised  his  head ;  and  reading  the  eyes  of  the  old 
man,  which  gleamed  with  unnatural  lustre,  ^^Stay,"  he 
said,  "  M.  Noirtier  wishes  to  speak." 

'^  Tes,"  indicated  Noirtier,  with  an  expression  the  more 
terrible  because  all  his  faculties  were  concentrated  in  the 
language  of  his  eyes. 

"  You  know  the  assassin ) "  asked  MorreL 

"  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier. 

"  And  will  you  direct  us ) "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
"  Listen,  M.  d'Avrigny  !  listen  !  " 

Noirtier  looked  upon  the  unhappy  Morrel  with  a  melan-» 
choly  smile,  —  one  of  those  tender  smiles  with  the  eyes 
which  so  often  had  made  Valentine  happy,  —  and  ar^ 
rested  his  attention.  Then,  having  riveted  the  eyes  of  hia 
interlocutor  on  his  own,  he  glanced  towards  the  door. 

"  You  wish  me  to  leave ) "  said  Morrel,  sadly. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier. 

"  Alas  !  alas !  Monsieur,  have  pity  on  me  1 " 

The  old  man's  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  door. 

"  May  I  at  least  retuxnl"  asked  MoneL 
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"Ym." 

"  Most  I  leave  alone  1 " 

**  No." 

"  Whom  am  I  to  take  with  me,  —  M.  le  Procoranr  Sn 
roil" 

"  No." 

"The  doctor !" 

"Tee." 

"  Ton  viBh  to  lemus  alone  with  H.  do  Tillefortl " 

"Yes.* 

"  Bat  can  he  nndentand  you  t " 

"Yes." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Tillefort,  almoet  happy  becaiue  the  in- 
quiries were  to  be  made  in  private,  —  "  oh,  be  satisfied,  I 
can  nnderstand  my  father." 

D'AvrigDy  took  the  yonng  man's  arm,  and  led  him  oat 
of  the  room.  A  more  than  death-like  silence  then  reigned 
in  the  hoom.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  falter 
isg  footstep  was  heard,  and  ViUefort  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment  where  D'Avrigny  and  Konel  had  re- 
mained, —  one  meditating  the  other  stifiering.  "  Yon 
can  come,"  he  said,  and  led  them  hack  to  Noiitier.  Mor- 
tel  looked  attentively  on  ViUefort.  His  face  was  livid; 
large  drops  rolled  down  his  cheeks  ;  and  in  his  fingers  he 
held  the  fragments  of  a  pen  which  he  had  torn  to  atoms. 
"  Gentlemen,"  be  aaid  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  this  horrible  secret  shall  forever  re- 
main bnried  among  onrselves ! "  The  two  men  drew  beck. 
"  I  entmt  yon  —  "  continned  ViUefort 

"But,"seid  Uonet,  "the  culprit — tbemnrderer— the 
assassin ! " 

"  Do  not  alann  youneli^  Monsieur;  justice  will  be  done," 
said  Villefoit  '  My  father  has  revealed  the  cnlpnf  a  name; 
mj  father  tliints  for  revenge  as  much  as  you  do,  yet  even 
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he  ixii\piTe8  yoa  as  I  do  to  keep  tkia  Mciet.  Do  yoa  not^ 
Father  1" 

^  Yes/'  lesolutelj  teplied  Noirfcier. 

Morrel  suffered  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  anrpriae 
to  escape  him. 

^  Oh,  Monsieur  1 "  said  Yillefort^  anestisg  Maximilian 
by  the  arm,  "  if  m  j  fELther,  the  inflexible  man,  makes  this 
request,  it  is  because  he  knows,  be  assured,  that  Valentine 
will  be  terribly  avenged.  Is  it  not  so,  Father]''  The 
old  man  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative.  Villefort  con^ 
tinned,  "  He  knows  me,  and  I  have  pledged  my  word  to 
him.  Rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  wifchin  three  days,  in 
m  less  time  than  justice  would  demand,  the  revenge  I  shall 
have  taken  for  the  murder  of  my  child  will  be  such  as  to 
make  the  boldest  heart  tremble ;  **  and  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  he  ground  his  teeth  and  grasped  the  old  man's 
senseless  hand. 

''Will  this  promise  be  fulfiUed,  M.  Noirtierl"  asked 
Morrel,  while  D'Avrigny  looked  inquiringly. 

**  Tes,"  replied  Noirtier,  with  an  expression  of  sinister 

"  Swear  then/'  said  Villefoit,  joining  the  hands  of  Mor* 
fel  and  D'Avxigny,  **  swear  that  you  will  spare  the  honor 
of  my  house  and  leave  me  to  avenge  my  child." 

D'Avrigny  turned  round  and  uttered  a  very  feeble 
''  Tes ; "  but  Monel,  disengaging  his  hand,  rushed  to  the 
bed,  and  after  having  pressed  the  cold  lips  of  Valentine 
with  his  own,  hurriedly  left,  uttering  the  long  groan  of  a 
soul  sinking  into  despair. 

We  have  before  stated  that  all  the  servants  had  fled. 
M.  de  Villefort  was  therefore  obliged  to  request  M. 
d'Avrigny  to  superintend  all  those  arrangements  conse* 
quent  upon  a  death  in  a  krge  city,  mote  especially  a  death 
nitder  such  suspicious  circumstances.    It  was  something 
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terrible  to  witness  the  silent  agony,  the  mute  despair  of 
Noirtier,  whose  tears  silently  rolled  down  his  cheeka. 
Yillefort  retired  to  his  study,  and  D'Avrigny  left  to  sum- 
mon the  doctor  of  the  mayoralty,  whose  office  it  is  to  ex- 
amine bodies  after  decease,  and  who  is  expressly  named 
''  the  doctor  of  the  dead."  M.  Koirtier  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  his  grandchild.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  M.  d'Avrigny  returned  with  his  associate.  They 
found  the  outer  gate  closed  ;  and  since  the  porter  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  other  servants,  Yillefort  himself  was 
obliged  to  open  it.  But  he  stopped  on  the  landing ;  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  revisit  the  chamber  of  death.  The 
two  doctors  therefore  entered  the  room  alone.  Noirtier 
was  near  the  bed,  pale,  motionless,  and  silent  as  the  corpse. 
The  district  doctor  approached  with  the  indifference  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  spend  half  his  time  with  the  dead ; 
he  then  lifted  the  sheet  which  was  placed  over  the  face, 
and  slightly  opened  the  lips. 

"Alas!"  said  D'Avrigny,  "she  Ib  indeed  dead,  poor 
child  1    You  can  leave.** 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  doctor,  laconically,  dropping  the 
sheet  he  had  raised. 

Koirtier  uttered  a  kind  of  hoarse,  rattling  sound ;  the 
old  man's  eyes  sparkled,  and  D'Avrigny  understood  that 
he  wished  to  behold  his  child.  He  therefore  approached 
the  bed,  and  while  his  companion  was  dipping  the  fingers 
with  which  he  had  touched  the  lips  of  the  corpse  in 
chloride  of  lime,  he  uncovered  that  calm  and  pale  fece, 
which  looked  like  that  of  a  sleeping  angel.  A  tear  which 
appeared  in  the  old  man's  eye  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  of  the  dead  then  laid  his  report 
on  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  having  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office,  was  conducted  out  by  D'Avrigny* 
Yillefort  met  them  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet   He  thanked 
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the  doctor  with  a  few  words^  and  taming  towards  D'Ay- 
signy,  **  And  now/'  said  he^  **  the  prieat  1" 
'  **  Is  there  an j  particular  priest  you  would  have  me  call 
upon  to  pray  with  Valentine  1"  adced  D'Aviigny. 

«  Ko/'  said  Yillefort ;  ^  bring  the  nearest." 

"The  nearest/  aaid  the  district  doctor,  '^is  a  good 
Italian  abb^  who  lives  next  door  to  you.  Shall  I  call  on 
him  88 1  passr* 

''  D'Avrigny,*'  said  Yillefort^  «<  be  so  kind,  I  beseech 
yon,  as  to  acoompany  this  gentleman.  Here  is  the  key  of 
the  door,  so  that  you  can  go  in  and  out  as  yon  please. 
You  will  bring  the  priest  with  you,  and  will  oblige  me  by 
introdncing  him  into  my  child's  room." 

"Doyou  wiih  to  see  himl" 

<'  I  only  wish  to  be  alona  Yon  will  ezense  me,  will 
you  not  1  A  priest  ought  to  understand  all  sorrows,  even 
that  of  a  &ther.''  And  M.  de  YillelM,  giving  the  key 
to  D'Avrigny,  again  bade  farewell  to  the  strange  doctor, 
and  retired  to  his  cabinet,  where  he  began  to  work.  For 
some  temperaments  work  is  a  remedy  in  all  a£9[ictiona 
I  As  the  doetora  entered  the  street,  they  saw  a  man  in  a 
cassock  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  next  door.  **  This  is 
the  abb^  of  whom  I  spoke,"  said  the  doctor  toD'Avrigny. 

D'Avrigny  accosted  the  priest.  **  Monsieur/  he  said, 
**  are  you  disposed  to  confer  a  great  obligation  on  an  un- 
happy father  who  has  just  lost  his  daughter  t  I  mean  M. 
de  Yillefort^  the  proeureur  du  roi" 

<<  Ah  1 "  said  the  priest,  with  a  marked  Italian  accent ; 
''yes,  I  have  heard  that  death  is  in  that  house.** 

**  Then  I  need  not  tell  you  what  kind  of  service  he  ven- 
tures to  expect  &om  you." 

''I  was  about  to  offer  myself,  Monsieur,''  said  the 

.'priest;  'Mt  is  our  mission  to  forestall  our  dutiea" 

''It  IS  a  young  girL" 
VOL.  m.— as 
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"I  know  it,  Monmanr;  the  temnta  wbo  fled  from  tlM 
boose  informed  me.  I  also  knov  that  her  asme  is  Val- 
entine, and  I  have  alieady  piajed  for  hsE." 

"  Thank  70U,  Honeienr,*' Bud  jyAviigny;  "cdnce  yoa 
have  began  your  sacred  office,  deign  to  continae  iL  Come 
and  ait  by  the  dead,  and  all  tlie  monming  bmily  Till  be 
gntefdl  to  yoo." 

"  I  will  go,  MonaieaT,  and  I  do  not  hedtate  to  ny  that 
no  [oayen  will  be  more  fervent  than  mine." 

D*ATngny  took  the  priest'a  hand,  and  without  meet 
ing  TiUefoit,  who  was  engaged  in  his  stndy,  they  reached 
Valentine's  room,  which  would  not  be  occupied  by  the  nn- 
dertakeia  until  the  evening.  As  the  abb^  entered,  Noirtier 
looked  Boatchingly  into  his  eyee ;  and  no  doubt  he  thoo^t 
that  he  discerned  in  them  a  significant  expreamon,  for  ba 
remained  in  the  room.  IVAvrigny  recommended  the  at* 
tention  of  the  priest  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  and 
the  abM  promised  to  devote  his  pnyers  to  Valentine  and 
bis  attentions  to  Noiitier.  In  order,  doubtleaa,  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  while  fulfilling  his  aacied  minioD, 
the  priest,  as  soon  as  D'Avrigny  departed,  roee,  and  not  cmly 
bolted  the  door  thioagh  which  the  doctor  had  jnat  left,  bat 
also  that  l'*'l'tig  to  Mi'idfl''i"  de  Villefott*s  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DANQLABS'S  SIGNATXTBB. 

Thb  next  moniing  opened  dull  and  cloudy.  During  the 
night  the  undertakers  had  executed  their  melancholy  office, 
and  folded  the  corpse  in  a  winding-sheet,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  equality  of  death,  was  a  last  proof 
of  the  luxury  so  pleasing  in  life.  This  winding-sheet  was 
nothing  else  than  a  beautiful  piece  of  cambric,  which  the 
young  girl  had  bought  a  fortnight  before.  During  the 
evening  two  men,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  had  carried 
Koirfcier  from  Valentine's  room  into  his  own,  and  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  with- 
drawing him  from  his  child.  The  Abb^  Busoni  had 
watched  till  daylight,  and  then  left  without  calling  any 
one.  D'Avrigny  returned  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  he  met  Villefort  on  his  way  to  Noirtier's  room, 
and  accompanied  him  to  see  how  the  old  man  had  slept. 
They  found  him  in  the  large  armchair  which  served  him 
for  a  bed,  enjoying  a  calm,  nay,  ahnost  a  smiling  sleep. 
They  both  stood  in  amazement  at  the  door. 

*'  See,"  said  D' Avrigny  to  Villefort ; "  nature  knows  how 
to  alleviate  the  deepest  sorrow.  No  one  can  say  that  M. 
Noirtier  did  not  love  his  child,  and  yet  he  sleeps." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  replied  Villefort,  surprised ;  **  he 
sleeps  indeed  1  And  this  is  the  more  strange,  since  the 
least  disturbance  keeps  him  awake  all  night." 

"  Orief  has  stunned  him,"  replied  D'Avrigny ;  and  they 
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both  retained  thoughtfully  to  the  cabinet  of  the  proewrewr 
duroi, 

*'  See ;  I  have  not  depl^''  said  Villefort^  showing  his  nn- 
distorbed  bed.  "  Grief  does  not  ston  me.  I  have  not 
been  in  bed  for  two  nights ;  but  then  look  at  my  desk. 
See  what  I  have  written  during  these  two  days  and  nights. 
I  have  filled  those  papen^  and  have  made  out  the  accusa- 
tion against  the  assassin  Benedetto.  Oh,  work  1  work  ! 
my  passion,  my  joy,  my  delight !  it  is  for  thee  to  alleviate 
my  sorrows  1 "  and  he  oonyulaiTely  gmaped  the  hand  of 
D'Avrigny. 

^  Do  you  require  my  services  now  V  asked  D'Avrigny. 

*'No^"  said  Villefort;  ^'only  return  again  at  deven 
o'clock;  at  twelve  the — the  —  <^  heavanal  my  poor, 
poor  child  I "  and  the  proewreur  dm  roi,  again  becoming  a 
nan,  lifted  up  hia  eyes  and  groaned. 

'*  Shall  you  be  prasent  in  the  reoeptioiHCOomI'' 

'^No;  I  have  a  cousin  who  has  undertaken  this  aad 
office^  I  shall  work,  Doctor ;  when  I  work  I  forget  every- 
thing." And  indeed,  no  sooner  had  the  doctor  left  the 
zoom  thsn  Villefort  was  again  absorbed  in  study. 

On  the  doorateps  D'Avrigny  mot  the  coosin  whom  YUl^ 
fort  had  mentioned,  a  personage  as  insignifioant  in  oux 
story  as  in  the  world  he  occupied,  —  one  of  those  beinga 
devoted  from  their  birth  to  making  themaetves  useful  to 
others.  He  was  punctual,  dressed  in  Uack,  with  a  orapo 
round  his  hat,  and  presented  himself  at  his  oousin^  with 
a  &oe  made  up  ^fer  the  occasioa,  and  which  he  oould 
alter  aa  might  be  required.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  mourn* 
ing-coaches  rolled  into  the  paved  court»  and  the  Bue  da 
Faubourg  Si  Honori  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  idlers^ 
equally  pleaaed  to  witness  the  festivities  ot  the  mourn* 
ing  of  the  rich,  and  who  rush  with  the  samo  avidity  to  m 
ftmeral  prooeanlon  aa  to  the  marriage  oC  a  duohflsah    Orad- 
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tiallj  the  reoeption-ioom  filled,  imd  some  of  onr  old  fHends 
made  their  appearance,  -—  Debray,  Ch&tean-Renaud,  and 
Beaachamp^  accompanied  by  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  at  the  bar,  in  literature,  or  the  army ;  for  M.  de 
y  illefort  moTsd  in  the  fint  Parisian  circles,  —  not  so  mneh 
on  aoconnt  of  his  social  position  as  by  force  of  personal 
merit  The  cousin  standing  at  the  door  nshered  in  the 
guests,  and  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  the  indifferent  to 
see  a  person  as  unmoved  as  themselves,  and  who  did  not 
exact  a  mournful  face  or  forced  tears,  as  he  would  had 
he  been  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  lover.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  soon  formed  into  little  groups.  One  of 
those  was  composed  of  Debray,  Ch&teau-Renaud,  and 
Beauchamp. 

''Poor  girll"  said  Debray,  like  the  rest,  paying  an 
involuntary  tribute  to  the  sad  event, —-'' poor  girl,  so 
young,  so  rich,  so  beautiful !  Could  you  have  imagined 
this  scene,  Ohiteau-Renaud,  when  we  came  —  how  long 
ago  1  three  weeks,  or  at  most,  a  month  —  to  sign  that  con- 
tract which  was  not  signed  1 

''  Indeed,  no  !  "  said  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

"  Did  you  know  her  1** 

"  I  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice  at  Madame  de  Morcerf  s, 
among  the  rest;  she  appeared  to  me  charming,  though 
rather  melancholy.  Where  is  her  stepmother,  do  you 
know!" 

**  She  is  spending  the  day  with  the  wife  of  the  worthy 
man  who  is  receiving  us." 

"Who  is  he!" 

**  Whom  do  yon  meani  * 

**  The  man  who  receives  us.    Is  he  a  deputy  t  ** 

''Oh,  no.  I  am  condemned  to  see  our  honorable  depu* 
ties  every  day,"  said  Beauchamp;  "and  his  &C6  is  unr 
known  to  me." 
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**  Have  you  mentioned  this  death  in  yonr  paper  1 " 

''  It  has  been  mentioned,  bnt  the  article  is  not  mine  ; 
indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  will  please  M.  de  Yillefort^  for  it  says 
that  if  four  successive  deaths  had  happened  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  house  of  the  proeureur  du  roi^  he  would  have 
interested  himself  somewhat  more  about  it." 

<<  Still,"  said  ChAteau-Eenaud,  '«Di;  d'Aviigny,  who 
attends  my  mother,  declares  that  YiUefort  is  in  despair. 
But  whom  are  you  seeking,  Debray  f 

^  I  am  seeking  the  Count  of  Monte  Cxisto,"  said  the 
young  man. 

^'  I  met  him  on  the  boulevard,  on  my  way  hither,"  said 
Beauchamp.  ''  I  think  he  is  about  to  leave  Paris ;  he  was 
going  to  his  banker." 

''His  banker!  Danglars  is  his  banker,  is  he  notf 
asked  Chftteau-Renaud  of  Debray. 

''I  believe  so,"  replied  the  secretary,  with  slight  un- 
easiness. **  But  Monte  Cristo  is  not  the  only  one  I  miss 
here;  I  do  not  see  Morrel." 

"Morrell  Do  they  know  him?"  asked  Chftteau- 
Renaud. 

''I  think  that  he  had  been  presented  to  Madame  de 
Villefort  only." 

''Still,  he  ought  to  have  been  here,"  said  Debray. 
"  What  will  be  talked  about  to-night  t  This  funeral ;  it  is 
the  news  of  the  day.  But  hush  !  here  comes  our  minister 
of  justice ;  he  will  feel  obliged  to  make  some  little  speech 
to  the  weeping  cousin ; "  and  the  three  young  men  drew 
near  to  listen. 

Beauchamp  had  spoken  truly.  On  his  way  to  the 
funeral  he  had  met  Monte  Cristo,  who  was  directing  his 
course  towards  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin,  to  M. 
Danglars's.  The  banker  saw  the  carriage  of  the  count 
enter  the  courtyard,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a 
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sad,  though  a&ble  smile.  **  Well ! ''  said  he,  extending 
his  hand  to  Monte  Ciisto, ''  I  suppose  you  have  come  to 
sympathize  with  me,  for  indeed  misfortune  has  taken  pos- 
session of  my  house.  When  I  perceived  you,  I  was  just 
asking  myself  whether  I  had  not  wished  harm  to  those 
poor  Morceifs,  which  would  have  justified  the  proverb 
'  He  who  wishes  misfortimes  to  happen  to  others  experi- 
ences them  himself'  Well  1  on  my  word  of  honor, '  No  1  * 
I  wished  no  ill  to  Morcerf.  He  was  a  little  proud,  per- 
haps, for  a  man  who,  like  myself,  had  risen  from  nothing ; 
but  we  all  have  our  faults.  Ah  I  observe,  Count,  that 
persons  of  our  time  of  life,  —  not  that  you  belong  to  the 
class,  you  are  still  a  young  man,  —  persons  of  our  time  of 
life  have  been  very  unfortunate  this  year.  For  example^ 
look  at  the  puritamcal  procureur  du  roi^  who  has  just  lost 
his  daughter,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  his  fiunily,  in  so  singu- 
lar a  manner ;  Morcerf  dishonored  and  dead ;  and  then 
myself  covered  with  ridicule  through  the  viUany  of  Bene- 
detto; besides — ** 

*  Besides  what  1 "  asked  the  count 
'  Alas !  do  you  not  know  1 " 
'  What  new  calamity  1  *' 
'My  daughter  —  " 
'  Mademoiselle  Danglars  1 " 
'  Eugenie  has  lefb  us ! " 
'  Grood  heavens  1  what  are  you  telling  me )  ** 
'  The  truth,  my  dear  count.    Oh,  how  happy  you  are 

in  not  having  either  wife  or  children  I" 
'  Do  you  think  so  t " 

*  Indeed  I  do." 

'And  so  Mademoiselle  Danglars—'* 
'  She  could  not  endure  the  insult  offered  to  ns  by  that 

wretch,  so  she  asked  permission  to  travel" 
**  And  she  has  gone  1 " 
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«<  The  other  niglit*' 

''With  Madtfno  Dang^f ** 

**  "No,  with  a  relative.  Bat  stilly  we  haTe  quite  lost  am 
deer  £iig^nie;  for  I  doubt  whether  her  pride  will  ever 
ftUow  her  to  return  to  France." 

''Still,  BaroV'  aaid  Monte  Criato^  "fieunilj  griefe,  or 
indeed  any  other  affliction  which  wonld  cmah  a  poor  devil 
whose  child  was  hia  only  treasore,  are  endaiable  to  a  mil- 
Honnaire.  Philosophers  may  well  say,  and  practical  men 
will  always  support  the  opinion,  that  money  mitigates 
many  trials ;  and  if  you  admit  the  eflScacy  of  this  aovei^ 
eign  balm,  yon  ought  to  be  very  easily  consoled,  —  yon, 
the  king  of  finance^  who  form  the  intersecting  point  of 
all  the  powers  P 

Danglars  looked  at  him  obliquely,  as  though  to  a8oe^> 
tain  whether  he  spoke  seriously.  "Tes,"  he  answered, 
"if  a  fortune  brings  consolation,  I  ought  to  be  consoled; 
I  am  rich." 

"  So  rich,  my  dear  baron,  that  your  fortune  resembles 
the  pyramids, — if  you  wished  to  demolish  them,  you 
could  not ;  if  it  were  possible,  you  would  not  dare  1 " 

Danglars  smiled  at  the  good-natured  pleasantly  of  the 
count  "That  reminds  me,''  he  said,  "that  when  you 
entered  I  was  on  the  point  of  signing  five  little  checks. 
I  have  already  signed  two ;  will  you  allow  me  to  sign  the 
others  f* 

"  Do  it^  my  dear  baron ;  do  it" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the  noise 
of  the  banker's  pen  was  alone  heard,  while  Monte  Crista 
examined  the  gilt  mouldings  on  the  ceiling;  "Are  they 
Spanish,  Haytian,  or  Neapolitan  checks  t"  said  Monte 
Ciisto. 

"  Neither,"  said  Danglars,  smiling,  "  they  are  checks  ea 
the  bank  of  France,  payable  to  bearer;    Btay,*  he  added. 
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^  Cotinti  yon,  who  may  be  called  the  empenor,  if  I  elaim 
the  title  of  king  of  financey  have  yon  seen  many  pieces  of 
paper  of  this  size,  each  worth  a  million  !" 

The  coont  took  the  papers^  which  Danglan  had  so 
proudly  presented  to  him,  into  his  hands,  and  read :— » 

To  THE  QovsRNOB  OF  THi  Bank,  —  Please  to  pay  to  my 
order,  firom  the  fund  deposited  by  me,  the  sum  of  a  million^ 
value  on  account. 

Baroh  Danglabs. 

**  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  said  Monte  Cristo ;  **  fLye 
millions !  why  what  a  Croeens  you  are  I  " 

*'  This  is  how  I  transact  business  I  "  said  Danglars. 

^  It  is  really  wonderful/'  said  the  count ;  *' above  all,  if, 
as  I  suppose,  it  is  payable  at  sight.'' 

**  It  is  indeed,"  said  Danglaie. 

''  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  such  credit ;  really,  it  is 
only  in  France  these  things  are  done.  Five  millions  on 
five  little  scraps  of  pi4>er  1  —  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed." 

"You  do  not  doubt  it «" 

"  No." 

"  You  say  so  with  an  accent ;  stay,  yon  shall  be.  con- 
vinced. Take  my  clerk  to  the  bank,  and  you  will  see  him 
leave  it  with  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  the  same  sum.'' 

"  No ! "  said  Monte  Cristo,  folding  the  five  notes, 
*'  most  decidedly  not ;  the  thing  is  so  curious  I  will  make 
the  experiment  mysell  I  am  credited  with  you  for  six 
millions.  I  have  drawn  nine  hundred  thousand  livres; 
you  therefore  still  owe  me  five  millions  and  a  hundred 
thousand  livres.  I  wUl  take  the  five  scraps  of  paper, 
which  I  consider  good  with  your  signature  alone,  and  here 
is  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  six  millions  between  us.  I  had 
prepared  it  brforehandy  fbr  I  am  much  in  want  of  money 
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to-day."  And  UonteCnBto  placed  the  checks  in  hit  pocket 
with  oae  hand,  -while  with  the  other  he  held  oat  the  n- 
ceipt  to  Danglars.  If  a  tho&derbolt  had  &llen  at  the 
honker's  feet,  he  eoold  not  have  experienced  graeter  tenon 

"  What !  "  he  Btammeied,  "  do  yon  mean  to  take  that 
money  i  Ezcnse  me,  excnae  me  I  hot  I  owe  tbia  money 
to  the  hoepital,  —  a  deposit  which  I  piomiaed  to  pay  this 
morning." 

"  Oh,  well,  then  1 "  aaid  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  am  not  pai- 
ticolar  about  theae  five  notes,  pay  me  in  a  difieient  fotm  ; 
I  wished,  ftom  curiosity,  to  take  these,  that  I  might  he 
able  to  say  that  without  any  advice  or  prapaiation  the 
house  of  Danglan  had  paid  me  five  millions  witboat  a 
minute's  delay.  It  would  have  been  so  remarkable.  But 
here  aie  your  checks  ;  give  me  othera  instead."  He  held 
tiie  five  papers  towards  Donglats,  who  seized  them  like  a 
Tulture  extending  its  claws  through  the  bars  of  its  cage  to 
keep  its  hold  on  food  which  some  one  is  ttying  to  take 
away.  Suddenly  he  rallied,  made  a  violent  efibrt  to  re- 
atrain  himself,  and  then  a  smile  gradually  widened  Uks 
features  of  his  disturbed  countenance. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said ;    "  your  receipt  is  money." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes ;  and  if  you  were  at  Rome,  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French  would  moke  no  more  difficulty  aboot 
paying  the  money  on  my  receipt  than  you  have  just  dose." 

"  Pardon  me,  Count,  pardon  me." 

**  Then  I  may  keep  this  money  t " 

"Yee,"  said  Danglars,  while  the  perepintion  started 
from  the  roots  of  his  hail,  "  yes,  keep  it ;  keep  iL" 

Monte  Cristo  replaced  the  notes  in  bis  pocket  with  that 
indeacribablo  expression  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Com^ 
tefiect ;  if  yon  lepent  there  is  still  time." 

"  No,"  said  Danglars,  "  no>  decidedly  no  ;  keep  my  sig- 
natures.    Hut  yon  know  none  are  so  formal  as  bankers  in 
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transacting  business.  I  intended  this  money  for  the  hos- 
pital; and  I  had  for  a  moment  the  notion  that  I  was 
robbing  it  if  I  did  not  pay  over  these  particular  checks, 
—  as  if  one  crown  were  not  as  good  as  another !  Excuse 
me ;  **  and  he  began  to  laugh  loudly,  but  nervously. 

*'  Certainly  T  excuse  you/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  graciously ; 
**  and  I  pocket  them."  And  he  placed  the  checks  in  his 
pocket-book. 

''But,**  said  Danglars,  "there  is  stOl  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  Oh,  a  trifle ! "  said  Monte  Cristo.  "  The  balance  would 
come  to  about  that  sum ;  but  keep  it^  and  we  shall  be 
quits." 

"  Count/'  said  Danglars,  "  are  you  speaking  seri- 
ously now?" 

"  I  nerer  joke  with  bankers,'*  said  Monte  Cristo,  in  a 
freezing  manner,  which  repelled  impertinence;  and  he 
turned  to  the  door  just  as  the  valet  de  ehambre  announced, 
"  M.  de  BovUle,  Receiver-General  of  the  Hospitals.'* 

"  Faith  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  think  I  arrived  just 
in  time  to  obtain  your  signatures,  or  they  would  have  been 
disputed  with  me." 

Danglars  again  became  pale,  and  hastened  to  take  leave 
of  the  count.  Monte  Cristo  exchanged  a  ceremonious  bow 
with  M.  de  Boville^  who  was  standing  in  the  waiting-room, 
and  who  was  introduced  into  Danglars's  room  as  soon  as 
the  count  had  left.  A  fleeting  smile  might  have  been 
observed  on  the  count's  face,  ordinarily  so  serious,  as  he 
noticed  the  portfolio  which  the  Receiver-General  held  in 
his  hand.  At  the  door  he  found  his  carriage,  and  was 
immediately  driven  to  the  bank. 

Meanwhile  Danglars,  repressing  all  emotion,  advanced 
to  meet  the  Receiver-GeneraL  We  need  not  say  that  a 
•mUe  of  courtesy  was  stamped  upon  his  lips.     ''Good- 
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momiiig^  creditor,"  aaid  he ;  *  for  I  wager  anything  It  it 
the  ereditor  who  visits  mew** 

^  Ton  ue  right.  Baron,"  answered  M.  de  BoTiUe  ;  ^thd 
hospitsla  present  themaelyes  to  yoa  through  ma  The 
widows  and  orphans  depute  me  to  receive  ahns  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  from  yon." 

**  And  yet  they  say  orphans  are  to  he  pitied,**  said  Dan- 
C^ars,  wishing  to  prolong  the  jest     "  Poor  things !  ** 

**  I  have  come,  then, in  their  name^**said  M.  de  fioviDe; 
'^  but  did  you  receive  my  letter  yesterday  %  ** 

"Yes.- 

**  I  have  brought  my  receipt" 

*'  My  dear  M.  de  Bovi]l%  your  widows  and  orphans 
must  oblige  me  by  waiting  twenty-four  hours,  since  M. 
de  Monte  Cristo,  whom  you  just  saw  leaving  here— you 
did  see  him,  I  thinkf 

«Yes;  weU?** 

«' Wel^  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  has  just  earned  off  their 
five  millions.  ** 

«How  is  that!** 

''The  count  has  an  unlimited  credit  upon  me,— a 
credit  opened  by  Thomson  and  French,  of  Bome;  he 
came  to  demand  five  millions  at  once,  which  I  paid  him 
with  a  check  on  the  bank.  My  funds  are  deposited  there ; 
and  you  can  understand  that  if  I  draw  out  ten  millions 
in  one  day  it  will  appear  rather  strange  to  the  governor. 
In  two  days^**  added  Danglars,  smiling^  ^it  will  be 
different** 

** Come,**  said  Boville^  in  a  tone  of  incredulity;  ^five 
millions  to  that  gentleman  who  just  left,  and  who  bowed 
to  me  as  though  I  knew  him  I  ** 

**  Perhaps  he  knows  you,  though  you  do  not  know  him; 
K.  de  Monte  Cristo  knows  everybody.** 

^  Five  millions  1 " 
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**  HeiQ  is  his  looeipt  Do  as  Saint  Thomas  did  Seo 
and  touch." 

M.  de  Boville  took  the  paper  Dan^ais  pxesentod  him,  and 
read:-^ 

*^  Received  of  Baron  Danglaxs  the  snm  of  i&Te  millions  one 
hundred  thousand  linear  which  will  he  repaid  whenever  he 
pleases  hj  the  hoosa  of  Thomson  and  French,  ol  Borne.* 

*'  It  is  really  true  I ''  said  Boville. 

**  Bo  you  know  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  1 " 

**  Tes,  I  once  had  husiness  to  transact  with  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres^  hot  since  then 
I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned.'' 

**  It  is  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Europe^'*  said  Danglars, 
carelessly  throwing  down  the  receipt  on  his  desk. 

^  And  he  had  five  millions  in  your  hands  alone  1  Why, 
this  Count  of  Monte  Cnsto  must  be  a  nabob  1  '* 

^  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  he  is ;  he  has  three  un-> 
limited  credits,  —  one  on  me,  one  on  Bothschild,  one  on 
Laffitte ;  and  you  see,"  he  added  careleaslyy  **  he  has  given 
me  the  preference,  and  has  left  me  ana  hundred  thousand 
livres  by  way  of  commission." 

M.  de  Boville  manifested  signs  of  extraordinary  admira- 
tion. ^  I  must  visit  him,"  he  said,  ^  and  obtain  some 
pious  grant  from  him." 

**  Oh  I  yoa  may  make  sure  of  him ;  his  charities  alone 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  livres  per  month." 

''  It  is  magnificent  I  I  will  set  before  him  the  example 
(^  Madame  de  Morcerf  and  her  son." 

"  What  example  1 " 

^  They  gave  all  their  fortune  to  the  hoqpitalaL" 

"  What  fortune  1 " 

^Tbeir  own,—- the  property  of  General  de  Moroer^ 
deeeased." 

**  For  what  reason  !  " 
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*  'V^uaus»6  thej  would  not  have  xnonej  that  vna  00 

'*.Vjid  what  ue  they  to  live  upon 9" 

''  Vha  mother  retires  into  the  ooontiyi  and  the  son 
oii;.t:i«>  the  armj." 

"^  Well,  I  most  confess,  these  are  scraples  I  ^ 

"  I  registered  their  deed  of  gift  yesterday." 

''  \ad  how  much  did  they  possess  t " 

*'  Ob»  not  much  1  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  Hvres.     But  to  return  to  our  millions.'* 

''  Certainly,''  said  Danglars,  in  the  most  natural  tone  in 
iho  world.     ''Are  you,  then,  pressed  for  this  money  1 " 

^Yea;  for  the  examination  of  our  cash  takes  place 
UMuorrow," 

^  To-morrow  I  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  hefore  f 
Why,  it  is  as  good  as  a  century !  At  what  hour  does 
(ho  examination  take  place!" 

•<  At  two  o'clock." 

**  Soud  at  twelve,"  said  Danglars,  smiling. 

M.  de  Boville  said  nothing,  hut  nodded  his  head,  and 
look  up  the  portfolio. 

'*  Now  I  think  of  it,  you  can  do  hotter,"  said  Dang^ais* 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"The  receipt  of  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  is  as  good  as 
money ;  take  it  to  Rothschild's  or  Laffitte's^  and  they  will 
cash  it  for  you  at  once." 

*<  What,  though  payahle  at  Rome  1  ^ 

"  Certainly ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  discount  of  five  or 
six  thousand  livres." 

The  receiver  started  back.  ''Faith!"  he  sud,  ''I  prefer 
waiting  until  to-morrow.      What  a  proposition  I " 

"  I  thought  perhaps,"  said  Danglan^  with  supreme 
impertinence^  **  that  you  had  a  deficiency  to  make 
up." 
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^Ahl'*  said  the  receiver. 

**  And  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
make  some  sacrifice." 

**  Thank  God,  no  ! "  said  M.  de  Boville. 

''Then  you  will  wait  nntil  to-monow,  my  dear 
receiver  1 " 

«  Yes ;  but  without  foil  1 " 

"  Ah  1  you  are  laughing  at  me !  Send  to-morrow  at 
twelve,  and  the  bank  shall  be  notified." 

*'I  will  come  myself.'* 

"Better  still,  since  it  will  afford  me  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you."    They  shook  hands. 

**  By  the  way,"  said  M.  de  Boville,  ''you  do  not  attend 
the  funeral  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort,  which  I  met 
on  my  way  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  banker ;  "  I  have  appeared  rather  ridic- 
ulous since  that  afEair  of  Benedetto,  so  I  remain  in  the 
background." 

"  Bah !  you  are  wrong.  How  were  you  to  blame  in  that 
affair  1" 

"  Listen  :  when  one  bears  an  irreproachable  name,  as 
I  do,  one  is  rather  sensitive." 

"  Every  one  sympathizes  with  you.  Monsieur,  and  es- 
pecially with  Mademoiselle  Danglars  !  '* 

"  Poor  Eugenie  1 "  said  Danglars ;  "  do  you  know  she 
is  going  to  embrace  a  religious  lifel" 

"No." 

"Alas I  it  is  unhappily  but  too  true.  The  day  after 
the  event  she  decided  on  leaving  Paris  with  a  nun  of  her 
acquaintance ;  they  have  gone  to  seek  a  very  strict  con- 
vent in  Italy  or  Spain." 

"  Oh  1  it  is  terrible  1 "  and  M.  de  Boville  retired  with 
this  exclamation,  uttering  profuse  expressions  of  condo- 
lence.   But  he  had  scarcely  left  when  Danglars  with  a 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB   CEMETEBT. 

M.  DB  BoTiLLB  bad  indeed  met  the  fonend  proceasioD 
'wliich  conducted  Valentine  to  her  last  resting-place  on 
earth.  The  weather  was  dull  and  dondy;  a  cold  wind 
shook  the  few  remaining  yellow  leaves  ftom  the  houghs  of 
the  trees,  and  scattered  them  among  the  crowd  which 
filled  the  boulevaida  M.  de  Yillefort,  a  true  Parisian, 
considered  the  cemeteiy  of  Pere  la  Chaise  alone  worthy 
of  receiving  the  mortal  bodies  of  a  Parisian  famUy ;  there 
alone  the  remains  of  the  deceased  would  be  surrounded  by 
worthy  associates.  He  had  therefore  purchased  a  vaulti 
which  was  quickly  occupied  by  members  of  his  family. 
On  the  front  of  the  monument  was  inscribed,  "  Saint- 
M^&AN  AND  YiLLEFOBT,"  for  such  had  been  the  last  wish 
expressed  by  poor  Ren^e^  Valentine's  mother.  The  pom- 
pous procession  therefore  wended  its  way  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honor4  towards  Pere  la  Chaise.  Having  crossed 
Parifli,  it  passed  through  the  Faubourg  du  Temple ;  then 
leaving  the  exterior  boulevards^  it  reached  the  cemetery. 
More  than  fifty  private  carriages  followed  the  twenty 
mourning-coaches,  and  behind  them  more  than  five  hun- 
dred persona  joined  the  procession  on  fool 

These  last  consisted  of  young  men  and  women,  whom 
Yalantine'a  death  had  struck  like  a  thunderbolt ;  and  who, 
notwithstanding  the  raw  chilliness  of  the  season,  could  not 
refrain  from  paying  a  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
beautiful,  chaste,  and  adorable  girl,  thus  cut  off  in  the 
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flower  of  her  youth.  As  they  left  Paris,  an  equipage 
with  four  horses,  arriying  at  full  speed,  was  seen  to  draw 
up  suddenly  ;  it  contained  Monte  Cristo.  The  oonnt  left 
the  carriage  and  mingled  in  the  crowd  who  followed  on 
foot  Chftteau-Renand  perceiyed  him,  and  immediately 
alighting  &om  his  conp^,  joined  him.  Beauchamp  also 
left  the  cabriolet  in  which  he  was  riding.  The  coont 
looked  attentively  through  eyery  opening  in  the  crowd ; 
he  was  evidently  watching  for  some  one.  ''Where  is 
Moml  1 ''  he  asked.  ''  Do  either  of  yon  gentlemen  know 
where  he  ist" 

''We  have  already  asked  that  question,"  said  Chiteao- 
Renaud ;  ''  for  none  of  ns  have  seen  him." 

The  count  was  silent,  but  continued  to  gaze  around  him. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  the  cemetery.  The  piercing  eye 
of  Monte  Cristo  glanced  through  dusters  of  bushes  and 
trees ;  and  he  was  soon  relieved  6om  all  anxiety,  for  he 
saw  a  shadow  glide  between  the  yew-trees,  and  recognized 
him  whom  he  sought. 

A  burial  in  this  magnificent  city  of  the  dead  is  attended 
by  incidents  that  are  well-known.  Black  figures  are  seen 
scattered  in  the  long  white  avenues ;  the  sUence  of  earth 
and  heaven  is  broken  only  by  the  noise  made  by  the 
crackling  branches  of  hedges  planted  around  the  monu- 
ments ;  then  follows  the  melancholy  chant  of  the  priests, 
mingled  now  and  then  with  a  sob  of  anguish,  escaping 
from  some  woman  concealed  under  a  mass  of  flowers. 
The  shadow  which  Monte  Cristo  had  remarked  passed 
rapidly  behind  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  H^lolse,  placed 
itself  close  to  the  horses'  heads  belonging  to  the  hearse, 
and  following  the  undertaker's  men,  arrived  with  them  at 
the  spot  appointed  for  the  burinL  Every  one's  attention 
was  occupied.  Monte  Cristo  saw  nothing  but  the  shadow, 
which  no  one  else  observed.    Twice  the  eonnt  left  the 
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ranks  to  see  whether  the  object  of  hia  inteiest  had  any 
concealed  weapon  beneath  his  clothes.  When  the  piocea- 
sion  stopped^  this  shadow  was  recognized  as  Morrel ;  who, 
with  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  his  face  livid,  and 
convulsivelj  crushing  his  hat  between  his  fingers,  leaned 
against  a  tree  situated  on  an  elevation  commanding  the 
mausoleum,  so  that  none  of  the  funeral  details  could 
escape  his  observation.  Everything  was  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner.  Certain  men  (and,  as  usual,  thej 
were  less  moved  than  others)  pronounced  discourses,— 
some  deploring  this  premature  death,  others  expatiating 
on  the  grief  of  the  father ;  and  one  very  ingenious  person 
alleged  that  this  young  girl  had  more  than  once  solicited 
pardon  of  her  father  for  criminals  on  whom  the  arm  of 
justice  was  ready  to  fall ;  until  at  length  they  exhausted 
their  flowery  metaphors  and  their  dolorous  periods. 

Monte  Cristo  heard  and  saw  nothing,  or  rather  he  saw 
only  Morrel,  whose  calmness  had  a  frightful  effect  on 
those  who  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  heart. 

"  See ! "  said  Beauchamp,  pointing  out  Morrel  to 
Debray.  ''What  is  he  doing  up  there V  And  they 
called  Ch&teau-Renaud's  attention  to  him. 

"  How  pale  he  is  I  "  said  Ch&teau-Renaud,  shuddering. 

"  He  is  oold  !  "  said  Debray. 

"  Not  at  all,**  said  Ch&teau-Kenaud,  slowly ;  ''  I  think 
he  is  agitated.    He  is  very  susceptible.'* 

"  Bah  I  "  said  Debray ;  ''  he  scarcely  knew  Mademoi- 
selle de  Yillefort;  you  said  so  yourself." 

"  True.  Still,  I  remember  that  he  danced  three  times 
with  her  at  Madame  de  Morcerf  s.  Do  you  recollect  that 
ball,  Count,  where  you  produced  such  an  effect ) '' 

''Ko,  I  do  not,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  without  even 
knowing  of  what  or  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  —  so  much 
was  he  occupied  in  watching  Monel,  who  appeared  to  be 
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holding  bis  breath  with  emotion.  ''The  diaeonnei  an 
ended;  iarewelly  gentlemen,"  said  the  eonnL  And  be 
disappeaied  without  any  one  seeing  whither  be  wenL 

The  iiineial  being  oveiv  the  goests  letomed  to  ParisL 
Cbiteao-Benaad  looked  for  a  moment  for  Monel;  but 
while  he  had  observed  the  d^xtftoie  of  the  eoont,  Moirel 
had  quitted  Mb  post^  and  Chftteaa-Benand,  fuliug  in  his 
search,  joined  Debraj  and  Seauchamp. 

Konte  Cristo  concealed  himself  behind  a  kige  tomb^ 
and  awaited  the  aniyal  of  Monel,  who  by  degrees  ap- 
proached the  tomb,  now  abandoned  by  spectators  and 
workmen.  Morrel  looked  around  him  slowly  and  Tagnely; 
and  while  his  gaze  was  directed  away  from  the  place 
where  Monte  Cnsto  was  concealed,  the  latter  came  ten 
steps  nearer  to  him,  still  unperoeived.  The  young  man 
knelt  down.  The  count,  with  outstretched  neck,  his  eyes 
fixed  and  dilated,  his  knees  bent  as  if  he  were  prepared  to 
throw  himself  forward  on  a  given  signal,  drew  still  nearer 
to  MorreL  Morrel  bent  his  head  till  it  touched  the  stons^ 
then  clutching  the  grating  with  both  hand%  he  murmured, 
**  Oh,  Valentine  I " 

The  count's  heart  was  pieroed  by  the  uttenaee  of  these 
two  words ;  he  stepped  forward,  and  touching  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  said,  "It  is  you,  dear  friend  I  I  was 
looking  for  you.'* 

Monte  Criflto  expected  a  burst  of  passion,  but  he  was 
deceived,  for  Morrel,  turning  round,  said  with  apparent 
calmness^  **  You  see  I  was  praying." 

The  scrutinizing  glance  of  the  count  searched  the  young 
man  from  head  to  foot.  He  then  seemed  more  easy. 
''Shall  I  drive  you  back  to  Puisf'  he  asked. 

•*  No,  thank  you.'' 

^  Do  you  wish  anything  t  ** 

''  Leave  me  to  pray." 
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The  connt  withdieirwithout  opposition,  but  it  was  only 
to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  could  watch  every 
moyement  of  Morrel,  who  at  length  rose,  brushed  the  dust 
from  his  knees,  and  turned  towards  Pans,  without  once 
looking  back.  He  walked  slowly  down  the  Rue  de  la 
Roguette.  The  count,  dismissing  his  carriage,  followed 
him  about  a  hundred  paces  behind.  Maximilian  crossed 
the  canal  and  entered  the  Rue  Meslay  by  the  bouleyards. 
Five  minutes  after  tlie  door  had  been  closed  on  Monel's 
entrance,  it  was  again  opened  for  the  count.  Julie  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  garden,  where  she  was  attentiTely 
watching  Penelon,  who,  entering  with  zeal  into  his  pro- 
fession of  a  gardener,  was  yery  busy  grafting  some  Bei^al 
roses.  **  Ah,  the  Count  of  Monte  Cnsto  I  '*  she  exclaimed, 
with  the  delight  manifested  by  eyeiy  member  of  the  fam- 
ily whenever  he  visited  the  Rue  Meslay. 

**  Maximilian  has  just  returned,  has  he  not,  Madame  1  ** 
asked  the  count. 

'^Yes,  I  think  I  saw  him  pass;  but  pray  call 
EmmanueL" 

''  Excuse  me,  Madame,  but  I  must  go  up  to  Maximil- 
ian's room  this  instant,"  replied  Monte  Gristo,  ''I  have 
something  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tell  him." 

"  Go  then,"  she  said  with  a  charming  smile,  which  ac- 
companied him  until  he  had  disappeared.  Monte  Cristo 
ran  up  the  staircase  conducting  from  the  ground-floor  to 
Maximilian's  room  ;  when  he  reached  the  landing  he  lis-' 
tened  attentively,  but  all  was  stilL  As  in  many  old 
houses  occupied  by  a  single  family,  the  room  door  was 
panelled  with  glass.  But  it  was  locked,  Maximilian  was 
shut  in ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  room,  owing  to  a  red  curtain  dmwn  before 
the  glass.  The  count's  anxiety  was  manifested  by  a  bright 
color,  —  a  sign  of  emotion  unusual  with  that  impassive 
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man.  **  What  shall  I  do  1 "  he  mumiiired.  He  lefiected 
for  a  moment.  ''  Shall  I  ring  ?  No,  the  eoimd  of  a  bell, 
annoancing  a  visitoT,  only  accelerates  the  resolution  of 
those  situated  as  Maximilian  may  be  at  this  moment; 
and  then  the  sound  of  the  beU  is  answered  bj  another 
sound.*'  He  trembled  &om  head  to  foot,  and  as  with 
him  deciBion  came  with  the  rapiditj  of  lightning,  he 
struck  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  with  his  elbow,  and  the 
glass  was  shivered  to  atoms ;  then  withdmwing  the  cur- 
tain^  he  saw  Morrel,  who  had  been  writing  at  his  desk, 
bound  from  his  seat  at  the  noise  of  the  broken  window. 

^'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  !  "  said  the  count ;  **  there 
is  nothing  the  matter,  but  I  slipped  and  broke  one  of  your 
panes  of  glass  with  my  elbow.  Since  it  is  open,  I  will 
take  advantage  of  it  to  enter  your  room ;  do  not  disturb 
yourself  do  not  disturb  yourself!'*  And  passing  his 
hand  through  the  broken  glass,  the  count  opened  the  door. 

Morrel,  evidently  discomposed,  came  to  meet  Monte 
Cristo,  less  with  the  intention  of  receiving  him  than  to 
prevent  his  entrance. 

"Faith  !"  said  Monte  Cristo,  rubbing  his  elbow,  "it  is 
the  fault  of  your  servants ;  your  stairs  are  so  polished,  it 
is  like  walking  on  glass." 

"  Are  you  hurt,  ^lonsieurl "  coldly  asked  MorreL 

"I  believe  not.  But  what  are  you  doing  there  1  Tou 
were  writing?" 

"I!" 
'    "  Your  fingers  are  stained  with  ink." 

"Ah,  true,  I  was  writing.  I  do  sometimes,  soldier 
though  I  am." 

Monte  Cristo  advanced  into  the  room ;  Maximilian  was 
obliged  to  let  him  pass,  but  he  followed  him. 

"  Tou  were  writing ) "  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  search- 
inglook. 
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^I  have  alxeady  had  the  honor  of  telling  yoa  that  I 
was,"  said  MorreL 

The  count  looked  around  him.  "Tour  pistols  beside 
your  desk  I  "  said  Monte  Cristo,  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  the  pistols  on  the  table. 

"  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  on  a  joumey,"  replied 
MorreL 

"  My  friend  I  **  exclaimed  Monte  Cristo,  in  a  tone  of 
exquisite  sweetness. 

"  Monsieur ! ", 

'<  My  friend,  my  dear  Maximilian^  do  not  make  a  hasty 
resolution,  I  entreat  you." 

"  I  make  a  hasty  resolution  1 "  said  Morrel,  shrugging 
his  shoulders;  "is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  a 
journey  ?  " 

"  Maximilian,"  said  the  count,  ^*  let  us  both  lay  aside 
the  mask  we  have  assumed.  You  no  more  deceive  me 
with  that  false  calmness  than  I  impose  upon  you  with  my 
frivolous  solicitude.  You  can  understand,  can  you  not, 
that  to  have  acted  as  I  have  done,  to  have  broken  that 
window^  to  have  intruded  on  the  solitude  of  a  friend,  — 
you  can  imderstand  that  to  have  done  all  this  I  must 
have  been  actuated  by  real  uneasiness,  or  rather  by  a  ter- 
rible conviction.  Morrel,  you  are  intending  to  destroy 
yourself  I  *' 

"  Indeed,  Count  I  ''^said  Morrel,  shuddering,  "  what  has 
put  that  into  your  head  1  '* 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  are  intending  to  destroy  yourself," 
continued  the  count ;  "  and  here  is  the  proof  of  what  I 
say/'  And  approaching  the  desk,  he  removed  the  sheet 
of  paper  which  Morrel  had  placed  over  the  letter  he  had 
begun,  and  took  the  latter  in  his  hands. 

Morrel  rushed  forward  to  tear  it  from  him ;  but  Monte 
Cristo,  perceiving  hia  intention,  seized  his  wrist  with  his 
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iron  grasp.  ''  Toa  see,  yoa  intend  to  destroy  yomseli^'* 
said  the  count;  "yon  have  written  it." 

"  Well  I "  said  Morrel,  changing  his  expression  of  calm- 
ness for  one  of  violence,  ^-  **  well,  and  if  I  do  intend  to 
turn  this  pistol  against  myself,  who  shall  prevent  met 
Who  wiU  daie  prevent  me)  When  I  say  that  all  my 
hopes  are  blighted,  my  heart  is  broken,  my  life  is  extin- 
guished, everything  around  me  is  sad  and  mournful,  the 
earth  has  become  ashes,  every  human  voice  wounds  me ; 
when  I  say  that  it  is  a  mercy  to  let  me  die,  for  if  I  live  I 
shall  lose  my  reason  and  become  mad ;  come,  Monsieur, 
tell  me,  —  when  I  say  this,  when  it  is  evident  that  1  ny 
it  in  agony  and  with  teais  from  my  heart,  will  any  one 
say  to  me,  'You  are  wrong;'  will  any  one  try  to  pre- 
vent my  escape  from  misery  1  Tell  me^  Monsiem^  is  ft 
you  who  will  have  that  courage  t" 

"Yes,  Morrel,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  calmnesi 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  young  man's  excite 
ment,  —  "yes,  I  would  do  so." 

"  You  I "  exclaimed  Morrel,  with  increasing  anger  and 
vehemence, —  "  yoUy  who  have  deceived  me  with  lalsB 
hopes,  who  have  cheered  and  soothed  me  with  Vain  prom- 
ises, when  I  might  have  saved  her,  or  at  least  have  seen 
her  die  in  my  arms ;  you,  who  pretend  to  possess  all  the 
resources  of  knowledge,  all  the  powers  of  matter ;  you,  who 
play  the  role  of  Providence,  and  could  not  even  find  an 
antidote  to  a  poison  administered  to  a  young  girl  1  Ah  1 
in  very  truth.  Monsieur,  you  would  inspire  me  with  pity 
if  you  did  not  fill  me  with  horror  I " 

"  Morrel  I " 

"  Yes ;  you  tell  me  to  lay  aside  the  mask,  and  I  will  do 
80,  be  satisfied  I  When  you  spoke  to  me  at  the  oemeteiy, 
I  answered  you,  —  my  heart  was  softened;  when  you  ar- 
rived here^  I  allowed  you  to  enter.     But  since  you  take 
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advantage ;  since  jxm  oome  to  provoke  me  in  the  chamber 
to  which  I  had  retired  as  to  my  tomb ;  since  you  have  de- 
vised a  new  torture  after  I  thought  I  had  exhausted  them 
all,  — >  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  my  pretended  benefisictor. 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  the  universal  guardian,  be  satisfied, 
you  shall  witness  the  death  of  your  friend ; "  and  Morrel, 
with  a  maniacal  laugh,  again  rushed  towards  the  pistols. 

Monte  Cristo,  pale  as  a  g^ost,  but  with  eyes  flashing 
lightning,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  weapons  and  said  to 
the  madman,  ''I  repeat  to  you  that  yon  will  not  kill 
yourself." 

"  Prevent  me,  then  1 "  replied  Morrel,  with  another 
struggle,  which,  like  the  first,  was  fruitlesa  against  the 
count's  arm  of  stoeL 

"  I  will  prevent  you.** 

*'  And  who  are  you,  then,  that  arrogate  to  youvBelf  this 
tyrannical  right  over  fte^  and  rational  beings  t" 

"Who  am  ir  repeated  Monte  Cristo.  ''Listen;  I 
am  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  has  the  right  to  say  to 
you,  'Morrel,  your  father's  son  shall  not  die  to-day/'' 
And  Monte  Cristo,  majestic,  transfigured,  sublime^  ad- 
Tanced  with  his  arms  folded  towards  the  young  man, 
who,  conquered  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  almost  divine 
authority  of  this  man,  recoiled  a  step. 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  my  fittherl''  stammered  he. 
'""Why  do  you  mingle  a  recollection  of  him  with  the 
af&iia  of  to-day  1  ^ 

"  Because  I  am  he  who  saved  your  father's  life  when  he 
wished  to  destroy  himself  as  you  wish  to  destroy  yourself 
to-day ;  because  I  am  the  man  who  sent  the  purse  to  your 
young  sister,  and  the  'Pharaon'  to-  old  Morrel;  because 
I  am  Edmond  Dant^  who  played  with  you,  a  child  on 
my  knees." 

Monel  made  another  step  backwardB,  staggering,  breath- 
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less,  crushed ;  then  all  his  stioDgth  gave  way,  and  with  a 
loud  cry  he  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Monte  Cristo. 
Then,  all  at  once,  in  that  admirahle  nature  a  movement  of 
regeneration  took  place,  sudden  and  complete ;  he  rose, 
bounded  out  of  the  room,  and  rushed  to  the  stairs,  calling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ''  Julie  1  Julie !  £mmanuel ! 
Emmanuel ! " 

Monte  Cristo  endeavored  also  to  leave,  but  Maximilian 
would  have  died  rather  than  relax  his  hold  of  the  handle 
of  the  door,  which  he  closed  upon  the  count  Julie, 
Emmanuel,  and  some  of  the  servants  ran  up  in  alarm  on 
hearing  the  cries  of  Maximilian.  Morrel  seized  their 
hands,  and  opening  the  door,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  choked 
with  sobs,  "On  your  knees!  on  your  knees!  ho  is  our 
benefactor  I  the  saviour  of  our  father !     He  is  —  " 

He  would  have  added  ''Edmond  Dantes,"  but  the 
count  seized  his  arm  and  prevented  him.  Julie  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  count ;  Emmanuel  embraced 
him  as  a  guardian  angel ;  Morrel  again  fell  on  his  knees 
and  struck  the  floor  with  his  forehead.  Then  the  iron- 
hearted  man  felt  lus  heart  swell  in  his  breast;  a  flame 
seemed  to  rush  from  his  throat  to  his  eyes ;  he  bent  his 
head  and  wept.  For  a  while  nothing  was  heard  in  the 
room  but  a  succession  of  sobs,  while  the  incense  from 
their  grateful  hearts  mounted  to  heaven.  Julie  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  her  deep  emotion  when  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  descended  to  the  next  floor,  ran  into  the 
drawing-room  with  chOdlike  joy,  and  raised  the  crystal 
globe  which  covered  the  purse  given  by  the  unknown  of 
the  Allies  de  Meillan. 

Meanwhile  Emmanuel,  in  a  broken  voice,  said  to  the 
count,  "Oh,  Count,  how  could  you,  hearing  us  so  often 
speak  of  our  unknown  benefactor,  seeing  us  pay  such 
homage  of  gratitude  and  adoration  to  his  memory,  Low 
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could  yoa  continue  so  long  without  discovering  yourself 
to  us )  Ohy  it  was  cruel  to  us,  and —  daie  I  say  it  1 — to 
yourself  also  1 " 

"  Listen,  my  fiiend,"  said  the  count ;  ''  I  may  call  you 
BOy  since  without  suspecting  it,  you  have  been  my  friend 
for  eleyen  years,  —  the  discovery  of  this  secret  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  great  event,  of  which  you  are  ignorant. 
Gk)d  is  my  witness  that  I  wished  to  bury  it  during  my 
whole  life  in  my  own  bosom,  but  your  brother  Maximilian 
wrested  it  from  me  by  a  violence  of  which,  I  am  sure, 
he  now  repents.^  Then  turning  round  and  seeing  that 
Morrel,  still  on  his  knees,  had  thrown  himself  into  an 
armchair,  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  pressing  Emmanuel's 
hand  significantly,  ''  Watch  over  him." 

**  Why  so  1 "  asked  the  young  man,  surprised. 

**  I  cannot  explain  myself ;  but  watch  over  him.** 

Emmanuel  looked  round  the  room,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  pistols ;  his  eyes  rested  on  the  weapons,  and  he  pointed 
to  them.  Monte  Cristo  bent  his  head*  Emmanuel  went 
towards  the  pistols. 

''Leave  them,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  Then  walking 
towards  Morrel,  he  took  his  hand ;  the  tumultuous  agita- 
tion which  for  a  moment  had  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  had  given  place  to  a  profound  stupor.  Julie 
returned,  holding  in  her  hands  the  silken  purse,  while 
tears  of  joy  rolled  down  her  cheeks  like  drops  of  morning 
dew. 

"  Here  is  the  relic,"  she  said ;  ''  do  not  think  it  will  be 
less  dear  to  us  now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  our 
benefactor  I " 

"  My  child,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  coloring,  ''  allow  me  to 
take  back  that  purse.  Since  you  now  know  my  &ce,  I 
wish  to  be  remembered  only  through  the  affection  I  hope 
you  will  grant  me." 
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^  OV'  ^^  Julie,  pressing  the  purse  to  her  beut,  *'  no, 
BO^  I  beseech  you,  do  not  take  it;  for  some  ttnhappj  day 
you  will  leave  ns^  will  yon  notl** 

<<Toa  have  guessed  rightly,  Madame,**  relied  Monte 
CristOy  smiling ;  ''  in  a  week  I  shall  have  left  this  coun* 
try,  where  so  many  persons  who  merit  the  yengeanea 
of  Heaven  lived  happily  while  my  feither  perished  of 
hunger  and  grief." 

While  announcing  his  departure,  the  count  fixed  bis 
eyes  on  Morrel,  and  remarked  that  the  words,  "  I  shall 
have  left  this  country,"  had  failed  to  rouse  him  from  bis 
lethargy.  He  then  saw  that  he  must  make  another  stmg> 
gle  against  the  grief  of  his  friend,  and  taking  the  bands 
of  Emmanuel  and  Julie,  which  be  pressed  within  his  own, 
he  said  with  the  mild  authority  of  a  £ither,  ^My  kind 
friends,  leave  me  alone  with  Maximilian." 

Julie  saw  that  she  could  cany  off  her  precioos  relic, 
which  Monte  Cristo  had  forgotten.  She  drew  her  husband 
to  the  door.     "  Let  us  leave  them,"  she  said. 

The  count  was  alone  with  Morrel,  who  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

"Come,**  said  Monte  Cristo,  touching  bis  dioolder  with 
bis  finger,  "are  you  a  man  again,  Maximilian!" 

**  Yes,  for  I  b^^in  to  suffer  again.** 

The  count  frowned,  apparently  in  gloomy  hesitation. 
*'  Maximilian,  Maximilian,"  he  said,  **  the  ideas  you  yield 
to  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian." 

"  Oh,  do  not  fear,  my  friend,"  said  Monel,  raising  bis 
head,  and  showing  to  the  count  a  smile  impressed  with 
unspeakable  sorrow,  "  I  shall  no  longer  attempt  my  life.'* 

**  Then  we  are  to  have  no  more  pistols,  no  more  annst** 

''No;  I  have  found  a  better  remedy  for  my  grief  than 
either  a  bullet  or  knife." 

"Poor  feUow  I  what  is  itt" 
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"My  grief  wiU  kiU  me  of  itselt" 

"  My  friend/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  an  expression  of 
melancholy  equal  to  his  own,  *'  listen  to  me.  One  day,  in 
a  moment  of  despair  like  youiSy  since  it  led  to  a  similar 
resolution,  I,  like  you,  wished  to  kill  myself;  one  day 
your  father,  equally  desperate,  also  wished  to  kill  himself. 
If  any  one  had  said  to  your  father,  at  the  moment  when 
he  raised  the  pistol  to  his  head,  if  any  one  had  told  me, 
when  in  my  prison  I  pushed  back  the  food  I  had  not 
tasted  for  three  days,  if  any  one  had  said  to  either  of  ua 
theui  *  Live  I  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  be  happy, 
and  will  bless  life  T — no  matter  whose  voice  had  spoken, 
we  should  have  heard  him  with  the  smile  of  doubt,  or  the 
anguish  of  incredulity ;  and  yet  how  many  times  has  your 
father  blessed  life  while  embraciug  you  I  How  often  have 
I  myself — " 

"Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Monel,  interrupting  the  count,  ''you 
had  lost  only  your  liberty,  my  &ther  had  lost  only  his 
fortune,  but  I  —  I  have  lost  Valentine." 

"look  at  me,  Morrel,"  said  Monte  Gristo,  with  that 
aolemnity  which  sometimes  made  him  so  grand  and  so 
persuasive,  < —  "  look  at  me ;  there  are  no  tears  in  my  eyes, 
nor  is  there  fever  in  my  veins,  yet  I  see  you  suffer — you, 
Maximilian,  whom  I  love  as  my  own  son.  Well,  does  not 
this  tell  you  that  grief  is  like  life,  and  that  there  is  always 
something  to  look  forward  to  beyond)  Now,  if  I  entreaty 
if  I  order  you  to  live,  Morrel,  it  is  in  the  conviction  that 
one  day  you  will  thank  me  for  having  preserved  your 
life.* 

"  Oh,  heavens  I "  said  the  young  man,  "  oh,  heavens  I 
what  are  you  saying,  Count )  Take  care  1  But  perhaps 
you  have  never  loved  I " 

«  Child  I "  repUed  the  count 

^  I  mean  as  I  love.    You  see^  I  have  been  a  soldier  ever 
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rinos  X  attained  manhood ;  I  reached  the  age  of  twentj- 
nine  irithoiit  loving,  for  none  of  the  feelings  I  before  then 
experienced  deserve  the  name  of  hive.  Well,  at  tweutf- 
nine  I  sav  Valentine ;  during  two  yeora  I  have  loved  ber, 
during  two  years  I  have  seen  written  in  her  heart,  as  in  s 
hook,  all  the  virtues  of  a  daughter  and  wife.  Count,  to 
poBsesa  Valentine  would  have  been  a  happiness  infinite^ 
immense,  unheard  o^ — a  happiness  too  great,  too  com- 
plete, too  divine  for  this  world.  Since  this  world  haa  not 
permitted  it  to  me,  Count,  without  Valentine  there  to- 
maina  for  me  upon  the  earth  only  despair  and  desolation." 

"  I  have  told  you  to  hope,"  said  the  coanL 

"  Then,  have  a  care,  I  Kpeat,  for  yon  seek  to  persaade 
me,  and  if  you  succeed  I  shall  loae  my  mason,  for  yoa  will 
make  me  believe  that  I  shall  again  behold  Valentine." 

The  count  smiled. 

"  My  friend,  my  father,"  said  Morrel,  with  excitement 
"  have  a  care,  I  say  for  the  third  time,  for  the  power  yon 
wield  over  me  alarms  me.  Weigh  your  words  before  yon 
speak,  for  my  eyee  have  already  become  brighter,  and  m^ 
heart  revives ;  have  a  caie,  or  yon  will  make  me  believe 
in  supernatural  agencies.  I  should  obey  yoa  if  yon 
directed  me  to  laise  the  atone  from  the  sepulchre  which 
entombs  the  daughter  of  Jturus  ;  I  should  walk  upon  tha 
waves  like  the  apostle,  if  you  should  give  me  direction 
with  yoQi  hand  to  walk  upon  the  waves ;  be  careful,  for  I 
should  obey." 

"  Hope,  my  friend,"  repeated  the  coaoL 

"  Ah,"  said  Moirel,  foiling  bom  the  h«ght  of  his  exal- 
tation to  the  abyss  of  despair, —  "  ah,  you  are  playing 
with  me,  like  those  good,  or  rather,  selfish  mothsis  who 
soothe  their  children  with  honeyed  words,  because  th^ 
screams  annoy  them.  No,  my  friend,  I  was  wrong  to 
caution  yun  •  da  not  fear,  I  will  bury  my  grief  SO  deep  in 
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my  heart)  I  will  disguise  it  so  that  you  will  not  eren  caie 
to  sympathize  with  me.    Adieu^  my  friend,  adieu  ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,*'  said  the  count,  **  from  this  time  you 
must  live  with  me, — -'you  must  not  leave  me;  and  in  a 
week  we  shall  have  left  France  behind  us." 

"  And  you  still  bid  me  hope  1 " 

''I  tell  you  to  hope,  because  I  know  a  way  to  cure 
you." 

''Count,  you  render  me  sadder  than  before,  if  it  be 
possible.  You  think  the  result  of  this  blow  has  been  to 
produce  an  ordinary  grief,  and  you  would  cure  it  by  an 
ordinary  remedy,  — change  of  scene."  And  Morrel  shook 
his  head  with  disdainful  incredulity. 

''What  can  I  say  more?"  asked  Monte  Cristo.  "I 
have^confidence  in  the  remedy  I  propose,  and  only  ask 
you  to  permit  me  to  try  the  experiment." 
Count,  you  only  prolong  my  agony." 
Then,"  said  the  count,  "your  feeble  spirit  will  not 
even  grant  me  the  trial  I  request  1  Come  1  do  you  know 
of  what  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  capable  %  Do  yon 
know  that  he  holds  many  of  the  terrestrial  forces  under 
his  control )  Do  you  know  that  he  has  enough  faith  in 
God  to  obtain  miracles  from  him  who  said  that  with  fidth 
man  can  move  mountains  1  Well,  wait  for  the  miracle  I 
hope  to  accomplish,  or —  " 

"  Or  ? "  repeated  MorreL 

"  Or,  take  care,  Morrel,  lest  I  call  you  ungratefuL" 

"  Have  pity  on  me.  Count ! " 

"  I  feel  so  much  pity  towards  you,  Maximilian,  that  — 
listen  to  me  attentively — if  I  do  not  cure  you  in  a  month, 
to  the  day,  to  the  very  hour,  mark  my  words,  Morrel,  I 
will  place  loaded  pistols  before  you,  and  a  cup  full  of  the 
deadliest  Italian  poison,  —  a  pobon  more  sure  and  prompt 
than  that  which  has  killed  Valentine." 


it 
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'' You  piomlie  me  thai  t  ^ 

"  Yea^  for  I  am  a  man ;  for  I  (oo^  as  I  told  yoUy  have 
wiahed  to  dia  Indeed,  often  aince  miafortune  has  left  me 
I  have  thought  of  the  delighta  of  an  eternal  sleep.*' 

''But  yon  are  sore  you  will  piomiae  me  thiat"  said 
Morrel,  intoxicated. 

'^I  not  only  promi«e»  bat  swear  it  I "  said  Monte  Cndo, 
extending  his  hand. 

"  In  a  monthy  then,  on  your  honor,  if  I  am  not  con- 
soled,  yon  will  let  me  take  my  life  into  my  own  hand% 
and  whatever  I  may  do  with  it^  you  will  not  call  me 
ungrateful  ?  " 

"  In  a  mouth  to  the  day ;  the  very  hour  and  the  date  is 
a  sacred  one,  Maximilian,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
remember  that  this  is  the  5th  of  September;  it  is  ten 
years  to-day  since  I  saved  your  Other's  lifi^  who  wished 
to  die." 

Morrel  seized  the  count's  hand  and  kissed  it ;  the  count 
allowed  him  to  pay  the  homage  that  he  felt  was  due  to 
him.  ''  In  a  month,"  continued  Monte  Cristo,  **  you  will 
find  on  the  table  at  which  we  ahall  be  then  sitting  good 
pistols  and  a  pleasant  death ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  yoo 
must  promise  me  not  to  attempt  your  life  before  thai 
lime." 

''  Oh !  I  also  swear  it." 

Monte  Cristo  drew  the  young  man  towards  him,  and 
pressed  him  for  some  time  to  his  heart  ''And  now,**  he 
said,  **  after  to-day,  yon  will  come  and  live  with  me ;  you 
oan  occupy  Haydn's  apartment^  and  my  daughter  will  at 
least  be  replaced  by  my  son." 

**  Hayd^  1  ^    said   Moirel,    ^  what   haa   become   of 
her?" 
"  She  departed  laai  night'' 
"To  leave  you  1" 
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**  To  wait  for  me.  Hold  yourself  leady,  then,  to  join 
me  at  the  Champs  filya^es ;  and  lead  me  out  of  this  house 
without  any  one  seeing  my  departure." 

Maximilian  hung  his  head,  and  obeyed  like  a  child  or 
like  an  apostle. 


TOL.  in.— 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 


"<Mi  'iixt  S<x)t  <^  tbe  hooae  in  the  Bae  St  G«niiaiii  dea 
■  tv^  jlhiwa  by  Albert  aod  Madame  do  Moneif  for  their 
'w<.iuin.-ifti,-oaipnsifig  one  small  o^jparfenwn^  complete,  wu 
\).  iv  »  vwT  mysterious  peraoo.  This  was  a  man  whose 
uu  Um  coiteierffe  himself  had  never  seen  ;  for  in  the  win- 
vt  !iiit  uhin  was  honed  in  one  of  those  laige  red  handker- 
y'aibi'ft  wun  hj  geatlemeo's  coachmen  on  a  cold  night,  and 
\\,  ilii)  summer  he  made  a  point  of  always  blowing  his  noas 
'u»b  jd  h«  approached  the  door.  Contrary  to  cnstom,  this 
^wiiiltfuum  had  not  Iwen  wateliod,  for  as  the  report  tan 
UiAli  be  wia  a  person  of  high  rank,  and  one  who  would 
M\itw  no  impertinent  interference,  his  incognito  was 
.lUK'tly  teapected.  Hia  visits  were  tolerably  regular, 
thou^  occasionally  he  appeared  a  little  before  or  after  his 
bitM ;  bat  geDeially,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  he  took 
puuucnftifin  of  his  appartenunt  about  four  o'clock,  though  he 
iHfver  spent  the  night  there.  At  half-past  three  in  the 
w  Utter,  the  6re  was  lighted  by  the  discreet  serrmnt  who 
bttil  the  superintendence  of  the  little  appartemetU ;  and  in 
Um  rammer  ices  were  placed  on  the  table  by  the  same 
tMTBnt  At  fonr  o'clock,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
iur«t<?rions  personage  arrived.  Twenty  minntes  afterwaids 
«  cAirijge  stopped  at  the  house,  a  lady  alighted  in  a  black 
or  dark-bine  dress,  and  always  thickly  veiled ;  she  passed 
like  a  shadow  through  the  lodge,  and  ran  npstain  without 
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a  sonnd  escaping  under  the  touch  of  her  light  foot.  No 
one  ever  asked  her  where  she  was  going.  Her  face  there- 
fore, like  that  of  the  gentleman,  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  two  eondergeSf  who  were  perhaps  the  only  ones  in 
the  great  brotherhood  of  porters  in  the  capital  who  were 
capable  of  such  discretion.  We  need  not  say  that  she 
stopped  at  the  first  floor.  Then  she  tapped  at  a  door  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  which,  after  being  opened  to  admit  her, 
was  again  feistened,  and  all  was  done.  The  same  precau- 
tions were  used  in  leaving  as  on  entering  the  house.  The 
lady  went  out  first,  always  veiled,  and  stepped  into  her 
carnage^  which  immediately  disappeared,  sometimes  at 
one  end  of  the  street^  sometimes  at  the  other;  then, 
about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  gentleman  would 
also  leave,  buried  in  his  cravat  or  concealed  by  his 
handkerchiefl 

The  day  after  Monte  Cristo  had  called  upon  DanglarSy 
the  day  of  Valentine's  funeral|  the  mysterious  lodger 
entered  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Almost  directly  afterwards,  without  the 
usual  interval  of  time,  a  carriage  arrived,  and  the  veiled 
lady  ran  hastily  upstairs.  The  door  opened,  but  before  it 
could  be  closed,  the  lady  exclaimed,  *'0h,  Lucienl  oh, 
my  j&iend  I  "  The  concierge  therefore  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  the  lodger's  name  was  Lucien ;  still,  as  he  was 
a  model  door-keeper,  he  resolved  not  to  tell  it  even  to 
his  wife. 

''Well,  what  is  the  matter,  my  deart**  asked  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  the  lady's  agitation  had  revealed; 
''tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  1" 

"  Oh,  Lucien  1  can  I  depend  upon  you  1 " 

"  Of  course ;  you  know  you  can  do  so.  But  what 
is  the  matter  1  Tour  note  of  this  morning  has  com- 
pletely bewildered  me.    That  haste — that  confused  writ- 
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^ii'TfoTS.'^  "*  *'  "y  Mmety,  or  dae  frighten  ms 
WiiJ!r^°*  *  ^***  *'™°*  ^  happened ! "  eaid  the  kdy. 

heM^  t!^^'     M.  Danglaio  haa  gone  awayl    And 

^l«o  not  know." 

"WUt  do  you  mean  I    Too  do  not  know  1    Has  k 
'***«iT^®  'WaT  not  intending  to  wturol" 

Undonbtedly.  At  ton  o'clock  at  night  his  honn  took 
bim  »  the  barrier  of  Charonton;  there  a  poBt«h«in 
*•»  7^*^  for  him ;  he  entered  it  with  hia  waUt  dt 
e****'^  aayiug  to  the  ootohman  that  he  waa  going  to 
pontainebleau." 

*'  Then  what  did  yon  mean  —  * 
"  SUy  t  ho  left  a  letter  for  me." 
■A  letter  1" 

"Tea;  ntd  it"  And  the  baroness  took  from  bar 
pocket  K  letter  which  ahe  gave  to  Debray. 

Pebiay  paused  a  momeut  before  reading,  as  if  ttying  to 
gnoM  ita  contents,  or  perhaps  to  make  ap  hia  mind  bow 
to  act,  whatever  it  might  oontun.  No  donbt  his  idoaa 
were  arranged  in  a  few  mintitae,  for  he  b^an  leading  the 
letter  which  caused  ao  mnch  aneaaineaB  in  the  heart  of  tha 
baronea^  and  which  lan  as  fcJlewa  : — 

HAnAHi  AUD  HOST  ruTHFUL  wm. 

Vithoot  thinVing,  Debny  stopped  and  kmked  at  fiM 
luToness,  who  hloabed  to  her  eyM.     "  Bead,"  aha  aai^ 
Dtibray  continned :  — 

When  ,Ton  receive  tiiia,  yon  will  no  longer  hare  a  hna- 
toid  I  Oh !  yon  need  net  be  alarmed,  yon  will  have  lost  him 
only  as  yon  liava  lost  yov  dan^ter ;  I  ouan  that  I  okall  be 
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travelling  on  one  of  Ae  thhtjr  or  forty  roads  leading  ont  of 
Fiance.  I  owe  you  some  explanations  for  my  conduct,  and  as 
yon  are  a  woman  that  can  perfectly  understand  them,  I  will 
give  them.  Listen,  then :  a  payment  of  five  millions  was 
demanded  of  me  this  momingt  which  I  made;  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  another  demand  for  the  same  sum  was  pre- 
sented to  me  ;  I  postponed  this  creditor  till  to-morrow,  and  I 
intend  leaving  to-day  to  escape  that  to-morrow,  which  would 
be  rather  too  unpleasant  for  me  to  endure.  You  understand 
this,  do  you  not,  my  most  precious  wife  ?  I  say  you  under- 
stand this,  because  you  are  as  conversant  with  my  affairs  as  I 
am ;  indeed,  I  think  you  understand  them  better,  since  I  am 
ignorant  of  what  has  become  of  a  considerable  portion  ef  my 
fortune,  once  very  tolerable,  while  I  am  sure,  Madame,  that 
you  are  very  well  informed  about  it.  For  women  have  infalli- 
ble instincts,  —  they  can  even  explain  the  marvellous  by  an 
algebraic  calculation  which  they  have  invented;  but  Ij^who 
understand  only  my  own  figures,  know  nothing  more  than  that 
one  day  these  figures  deceived  me.  Have  you  admired  the 
sapidity  of  my  fall  ?  Have  you  been  slightly  dazzled  at  the 
sodden  fusion  of  my  ingots  1  I  confess  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  fire;  let  us  hope  you  have  found  some  gold  among 
the  ashes.  With  this  consoling  idea  I  leave  you,  Madame  and 
most  prudent  wife,  without  any  conscientious  reproach  for 
abandoning  you  ;  you  have  friends  left,  and  the  ashes  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and,  above  all,  the  liberty  I  hasten  to  re- 
store to  you.  And  here,  Madame,  I  must  add  another  word  of 
,  explanation.  So  long  as  I  hoped  you  were  working  for  the 
good  of  our  house  and  for  the  fortune  of  our  daughter,  I  philo- 
sophically closed  my  eyes ;  but  as  you  have  transformed  that 
house  into  a  vast  ruin,  I  will  not  be  the  foundation  of  another 
man's  fortune.  You  were  rich  when  I  married  you,  but  little 
respected.  Excuse  me  for  sp^iking  so  very  candidly ;  but  as 
this  is  intended  only  for  ourselves,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
weigh  my  words.  I  have  augmented  our  fortune,  and  it  has 
continued  to  increase  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  till  extra- 
csdinaiy  and  unexpected  catastrophes  have  suddenly  over- 
tamed  it,  without  any  fault  of  mine^  I  can  honestly  declaiei 
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Yon,  Madame,  have  only  songlit  to  increase  your  own,  and  I 
am  convinced  yon  have  succeeded.  I  leave  you,  tberefoiep  as 
I  took  you,  —  rich,  but  little  respected.  Adieu !  I  also  intend 
from  this  time  to  work  on  my  own  account.  Accept  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  example  you  have  set  me,  and 
which  I  intend  following. 

Your  veiy  devoted  husband, 

Babon  Dasolabb. 

The  baroness  had  watched  Debiay  whOe  reading  this 
long  and  painful  letter,  and  saw  him,  notwithstanding  his 
self-control,  change  color  once  or  twice.  When  he  had 
ended  the  perusal,  he  folded  the  letter  and  resumed  his 
pensive  attitude. 

''Weill''  asked  Madame  Danglars,  with  an  anxiety 
easy  to  he  understood. 

**  Well,  Madame  1 "  repeated  Debray,  mechanically. 

**  With  what  ideas  does  that  letter  inspire  you  1 " 

''Oh,  it  is  simple  enough,  Madame;  it  inspires  me 
with  the  idea  that  M.  Danglars  has  gone  away  with 
suspicions." 

**  Certainly  ;  but  is  this  all  yon  have  to  say  to  me  1 " 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,*'  said  Debray,  with  freezing 
coldness. 

*•  He  is  gone ! — gone,  never  to  return ! " 

<'  Oh,  Madame !  do  not  think  that ! " 

''I  tell  you  that  he  will  never  return.  I  know  his 
character;  he  is  inflexible  in  any  resolutions  formed  for 
his  own  interests.  If  he  could  have  made  any  use  of  me, 
he  would  have  taken  me  with  him ;  he  leaves  me  in  Paris, 
as  our  separation  will  serve  his  purposes.  He  has  gone^ 
then,  and  I  am  free  forever,"  added  Madame  Danglan, 
in  the  same  supplicating  tone. 

Debray,  instead  of  answering,  allowed  her  to  remain  in 
an  attitude  of  nervous  inquiry. 
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''Weill"  she  said  at  lengthy  ''do  70a  not  answer 
mel"  -** 

''I  have  but  one  question  to  ask  you;  what  do  yon 
intend  to  do  I" 

'*  I  was  going  to  ask  you,''  replied  the  baionessi  with  a 
beating  heart 

''Ah  I  then  jou  wish  to  ask  advice  of  me  t " 

"Yes;  I  do  wish  to  ask  your  advice/'  said  Madame 
DanglarBy  with  anxious  expectation. 

*'  Then  if  you  wish  to  take  my  advice/'  said  the  young 
man,  coldly,  "  I  would  recommend  you  to  travel" 

"  To  travel ! "  she  murmured. 

"  Certainly ;  as  M.  Danglars  says,  you  are  rich,  and  per- 
fectly free.  In  my  opinion,  a  withdrawal  from  Paris  is 
absolutely  necessary  after  the  double  catastrophe  of  Made- 
moiselle Danglars's  broken  contract  and  M.  Danglars's  dis- 
appearance. It  is  important  that  the  world  should  think 
you  abandoned  and  poor;  for  the  wife  of  a  bankrupt  would 
never  be  forgiven  were  she  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
opulence.  You  have  only  to  remain  in  Paris  for  about  a 
fortnight^  telling  the  world  that  you  are  abandoned,  and 
relating  the  details  of  this  desertion  to  your  best  friends, 
who  will  soon  spread  the  report  Then  you  can  quit  your 
house,  leaving  your  jewels  and  giving  up  your  jointure, 
and  every  one's  mouth  will  be  filled  with  praises  of  your 
disinterestedness.  They  will  know  that  you  are  deserted, 
and  think  you  also  poor;  for  I  alone  know  your  real 
financial  position,  and  am  quite  ready  to  give  up  my 
accounts  as  an  honest  partner." 

The  dread  with  which  the  baroness,  pale  and  motion- 
less, listened  to  this,  was  equalled  by  the  calm  indifference 
with  which  Debray  had  spoken.  "  Abandoned  I  "  she  re- 
peated ;  "  ah,  yes,  I  am  indeed  abandoned  I  You  are  rights 
Monsieuri  and  no  one  can  doubt  my  position."    These 
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wen  the  only  words  which  th&t  woman,  bo  piooil  and  lo 
deeply  in  love,  could  raply  to  Debny. 

"  But  then  yon  are  hob,—  very  neh  indeed,"  eontiBaed 
Debniy,  taking  out  some  papers  from  his  pocket-hook, 
which  he  spread  npon  the  table.  Madame  Danglan  pud 
no  attention  to  faim,  —  folly  engaged  in  stilling  the  beat' 
ings  of  her  heart  and  restraining  the  tears  which  were 
read;  to  gneh  forth.  At  length  a  eenae  of  dignity  pre- 
vailed ;  and  if  she  did  not  entirely  master  her  agitation, 
she  at  least  succeeded  in  preventiiig  the  fall  of  a  single 
tear. 

«  Madame,"  said  Debray,  "  it  is  nearly  six  months  that 
«B  have  been  associated.  Yon  furnished  a  principal  of 
one  hnndred  thoosaud  lirres.  Our  partnership  began  in 
the  moBth  of  ApriL  In  May  «e  cnumenced  opeiationa, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  month  gaiited  four  hnndnd  and 
fifty  thoossud  livies.  In  June  the  profit  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  thausand.  In  July  we  added  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  livies ;  it  was,  you  know,  the  month  of 
the  Spanish  bonds.  In  August  we  lort  three  hnndred 
thousand  livrea  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  on  the 
13th  we  made  np  for  it;  and  we  now  find  that  our  ao- 
ooonts,  reckoning  from  the  first  day  of  partnerahip  up  to 
yesterday,  when  I  dosed  them,  showed  a  c^tal  of  two 
million  foor  hnndred  thousand  livres,  —  that  is,  one  million 
two  hnndred  thousand  for  each  of  ul  Now,  Hadame," 
said  Debmy,  delivering  up  his  aeeonnts  in  the  methodical 
maUQer  of  a  stockbroker,  "  there  are  still  eighty  thousand 
livres;  the  interest  of  this  money,  in  my  handa." 

"Bat,"  said  the  baroness,  "I  thonght  yon  norec  put 
the  money  out  at  interest  I " 

"  £^caee  mo,  Madame,"  sud  Debray,  coldly;  "  I  had 
yonr  permisnon  to  do  so,  and  I  have  made  nas  at  iL 
Tbeis  art^  then,  forty  thousand  livrea  for  yoitt  share,  b»- 
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oidas  ib«  one  hundred  Ihousand  you  ftoniahed  xne  to  begin, 
with,  makings  in  all^  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  livrea  for  your  porti(»i.  Now,  Madame,  I  took 
the  preqaution  of  drawing  out  your  money  the  day  before 
yesterday;  it  is  not  long  ago,  you  aee^  and  I  might  be 
auspeoted  of  continually  expecting  to  be  called  on  to  de- 
liver up  my  accounts.  There  is  your  money,  half  in  bank- 
noteSy  the  other  half  in  checks  payable  to  the  bearer.  I 
say  there,  for  as  I  did  not  Qonsider  my  house  safe  enough, 
nor  lawyeia  sufficiently  discreet^  and  aa  landed  property 
canies  evidence  with  it^  and  moreover,  since  you  have  no 
right  to  possess  anything  independent  of  your  husband,  I 
have  kept  this  sum,  now  your  whole  fortune,  in  a  chest 
concealed  under  that  closet,  and  fbr  greater  security,  I 
myself  fastened  it  in.  Now,  Madame,"  continued  Debray, 
first  opening  the  closet,  then  the  chesty  —  "  now,  Madame, 
here  are  eight  hundred  notes  of  one  thousand  livres  each, 
XBsembling,  as  you  see,  a  large  book  bound  in  iron ;  to  this 
I  add  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres ;  then,  for 
the  odd  cash,  making,  I  think,  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  livres^  here  is  a  check  upon  my  banker,  who, 
not  being  M.  Danglars,  will  pay  you  the  amount,  you 
Qiay  rest  assured." 

Madame  Danglers  mechanically  took  the  check,  the 
dividend,  and  the  heap  of  bank-notes.  This  enormous 
fortune  made  no  great  appearance  on  the  table.  Madame 
PftDglars,  with  tearless  eyes,  but  with  her  breast  heaving 
with  concealed  emotion,  placed  the  bank-notes  in  her  bag, 
put  the  dividend  and  check  into  her  pocket-book,  and 
then,  standing  pale  and  mute,  awaited  one  kind  word  of 
Qonsolation*    But  she  waited  in  Tain. 

'^Now,  Madame^"  said  Debray,  ''you  have  a  splendid 
fortune,  an  income  of  about  sixty  thousand  Uvres  a  year, 
which  is  enoxmoua  for  a  woman  who  cannot  keep  an  e»- 
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tablishment  here  for  a  year  aft  least  Ton  will  be  able  to 
indulge  all  your  fiuudes;  beaidea^  should  joa  find  your 
income  insufficienty  you  csn,  for  the  sake  of  the  past^ 
Madame^  make  use  of  mine;  and  I  am  ready  to  ofler 
you  all  I  possess,  on  loan.'' 

**  Thank  you.  Monsieur,  thank  you,"  replied  the  baron- 
ess; ''  you  understand  that  what  you  have  just  paid  me  is 
much  more  than  a  'poat  woman  requires  who  intends  far 
some  time  at  least  to  retire  from  the  world." 

Debray  was  for  a  moment  surprised,  but  immediately 
recovering  himseli^  he  bowed  with  an  air  which  seemed  to 

**  As  you  please,  Madame/* 

Madame  Danglars  had  until  then,  perhaps,  hoped  for 
something;  but  when  she  saw  the  careless  gesture  of 
Debray,  and  the  indirect  glance  by  which  it  was  aooom- 
panied,  and  observed  the  profound  bow  and  significsnt 
silence  which  followed,  she  raised  her  head,  and  without 
passion  or  violence,  but  also  without  hesitation,  she  ran 
downstairs,  disdaining  to  address  a  last  farewell  to  one 
who  could  thus  part  from  her. 

**  Bah  !  ^  said  Debray,  when  she  had  left,  * "  these  are 
fine  projects !  she  will  remain  at  home,  read  novels,  and 
speculate  at  cards,  since  she  can  no  longer  do  so  on  the 
Bourse." 

Then,  taking  up  his  account4x>ok,  he  cancelled  with  the 
greatest  care  all  the  amounts  he  had  just  paid  away.  **  I 
have  a  million  and  sixty  thousand  livres  remaining,"  he 
said.  **  What  a  pity  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort  is  dead  t 
She  suited  me  in  every  respect,  and  I  would  have  married 
her."  And  he  calmly  waited  till  the  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  after  Madame  Danglars's  departure  before  he  left 
the  house.  During  this  time  he  occupied  himself  in  mak- 
ing figures,  with  his  watch  by  his  sideu 
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Asmodeus — that  diabolical  personage,  who  would  have 
been  created  by  every  fertile  imagination,  if  Le  Sage  had 
not  acquired  the  priority  in  his  celebrated  work  —  would 
have  enjoyed  a  singular  spectacle,  if  he  had  lifted  up  the 
roof  of  the  little  house  in  the  Rue  St  Germain  des  Pr^ 
while  Debray  was  casting  up  his  figures.    Above  the  room 
in  which  Debray  had  been  dividing  two  millions  and  a 
half  with  Madame  Danglars  was  another,  inhabited  by 
persons  who  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  events 
we  have  related  that  we  encounter  them  again  with  con- 
siderable interest.    Merc^d^s  and  Albert  were  in  that 
room*     Merc^d^  was  much  changed  within  the  last  few 
days,—  not  that  even  in  her  days  of  fortune  she  ^ad  ever 
dressed  with  that  magnificent  display  which  makes  us  no 
longer  able  to  recognize  a  woman  when  she  appears  in  a 
plain  and  simple  attire;  nor  indeed  had  she  fallen  into 
that  state  of  depression  where  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
the  garb  of  misery.    No,  the  change  in  Mercedes  was  that 
her  eye  no  longer  sparkled,  her  lips  no  longer  smiled,  and 
there  was  now  a  hesitation  in  uttering  the  words  which 
formerly  fell  so  fluently  from  her  ready  wit.     It  was  not 
poverty  which  had  broken  her  spirit ;  it  was  not  a  want 
of   courage   which   rendered   her   poverty  burdensome. 
Merc^d^,  descended  from  the  exalted  position  she  had 
occupied,  lost  in  the  sphere  she  had  now  chosen,  like  a 
person  passing  from  a  room  splendidly  lighted  into  utter 
darkness,  —  Merc^d^  appeared  like  a  queen  fallen  from 
her  palace  to  a  hovel,  and  who,  reduced  to  mere  necessi- 
ties, could  neither  become  reconciled  to  the  earthen  ves- 
sels she  was  herself  forced  to  place  upon  the  table,  nor  to 
the  humble  pallet  which  had  taken  the  place  of  her  bed. 
The  beautiful  Catakne  and  noble  countess  had  lost  both 
her  proud  glance  and  charming  smile,  because  she  saw 
nothing  but  misery  around  her.    The  walls  were  hung 
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with  one  of  those  gray  pipera  irhieh  ecouomieal  landloidi 
choose  as  not  likely  to  show  the  dirt;  the  floor  was  tincar- 
peted ;  the  famituie  attracted  the  attention  to  the  poor 
attempt  at  luzuiy ;  indeed,  everything  ofiended  the  eyes 
accustomed  to  refinement  and  elegance. 

Madame  de  Moicerf  had  lived  there  since  leaving  her 
hotel.  The  continual  silence  of  the  place  oppressed  her ; 
still,  seeing  that  Albert  constantly  watched  her  counte- 
nance to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  feelings,  she  constrained 
herself  to  assume  a  monotonous  smile  of  the  lips  alone^ 
which,  contrasted  with  the  sweet  and  beaming  expression 
that  usually  shone  from  her  eyea^  seemed  like  a  simple 
reflection  of  light ;  that  is,  light  without  warmth.  Albert 
too  was  ill  at  ease,  embarrassed  by  the  habit  of  luzniy 
which  prevented  his  conforming  to  his  actual  position.  If 
he  wished  to  go  out  without  gloves,  his  hands  appeared  too 
white ;  if  he  wished  to  walk  through  the  town,  his  boots 
seemed  too  highly  polished.  Tet  these  two  noble  and 
intelligent  creatures,  united  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of 
maternal  and  filial  love,  had  succeeded  in  comprehending 
each  other  without  speaking,  and  in  economizing  the  pre- 
hminaries  employed  among  fHends  to  arrive  at  that  plain- 
speaking  truthfulness  on  which  so  much  depends;  and 
Albert  had  at  last  been  able  to  say  to  his  mother  without 
making  her  turn  pale,  '*  Mother,  we  have  no  more  money.*' 
Merced^  had  never  known  misery ;  she  had  often  in  her 
youth  spoken  of  poverty,  but  between  those  two  syno- 
nyms, want  and  necessity,  there  h  a  wide  difference. 
Among  the  Catalans,  Merc^d^  wished  for  a  thousand 
things,  but  certain  others  she  was  never  without.  So  long 
as  the  nets  were  good,  they  caught  fish ;  and  so  long  as 
they  sold  their  fish,  they  were  able  to  buy  thread  for  new 
nets.  And  then,  shut  out  from  friendship,  having  hut 
one  aflfbction,  which  counted  for  nothing  in  the  material 
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detallB  of  the  sitoattosy  she  thought  <^  herself,  of  no  one 
but  hesself.  With  the  littie  that  she  had  she  met  her 
share  of  the  expense  as  geBerodalj  as  possible ;  now  she 
had  two  shares  to  meet,**— and  that  with  nothing. 

Winter  approached.  Meio^d^  had  no  foe  in  that  eold 
and  naked  room, — she,  who  was  accustomed  to  a  furnace 
with  a  thousand  branches,  which  heated  the  house  from 
the  hall  to  the  boudoir;  At  had  not  even  one  little 
flower, -^  she,  whose  apartment  had  been  a  conservatoiy 
of  costly  exotics.  But  she  had  her  son.  Hitherto  the 
excitement  of  fulfilling  a  duty  had  sustained  them.  Ex- 
citement, like  enthusiasm,  sometimes  renders  us  uncoa- 
scious  of  the  things  of  earth.  But  the  excitement  had 
calmed  down,  and  they  f^t  themselves  obliged  to  desoend 
fiM)m  dreams  to  reality ;  after  having  exhausted  the  ideal, 
they  found  they  must  (alk  of  the  actual 

**  Mother ! "  exclaimed  Albert,  just  as  Madame  Dai^ 
glars  was  descending  the  stairs,  **  let  us  reckon  our  richesy 
if  you  please  ;  I  want  ia  Capital  to  bmld  my  plans  upoiu" 

''Capitall  notMngf*  replied  Mere^d^  witli  amcftim- 
ful  smile. 

''No,  Mother;  capital,  tbree  ^oussnd  livres.  And  I 
have  an  idea  of  our  leading  a  deMgfatfol  life  upoA  this 
three  thousand  livree." 

"  Child  ! "  sighed  Merc^d^ 

''Alas,  dear  mother t  **  said  the  young  man,  *'I  have 
unhappily  spent  too  much  of  your  money  not  to  know  the 
value  of  it.  These  three  tiKmsaad  livres  are  an  enormous 
sum,  and  I  intend  building  upon  this  fsundation  a  mitao- 
iilous  certainty  for  the  Aiture." 

"  Ton  say  this,  my  4eiar  boy ;  but  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  accept  tfaiese  tfaatee  thousand  livres  1  **  said  Mtt<- 
e^des,  coloring. 

"I  thiAk  so,"  atwwevsd  Albert^ in  a  firm  toiie.    ^We 
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will  accept  them  tbe  more  readily,  since  we  do  not  yet 
possess  them ;  you  know  they  are  buried  in  the  garden  of 
the  little  house  in  the  Allies  de  Meillan,  at  Marseilles. 
With  two  hundred  livres  we  can  reach  Marseilles.** 
''  With  two  hundrod  livres  1  think  well,  Albert.'' 
"  Oh  I  as  for  that,  I  have  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
diligences  and  steamboats,  and  my  calculations  are  made. 
Tou  will  take  your  place  in  the  coup4  to  Chfilons, — 
you  see,  Mother,  I  treat  you  like  a  queen, -— thirty-five 
Hvres." 
Albert  then  took  a  pen  and  wrote : — 

Coup^,  thirty-five  livres 35  livres. 

From  Ch&lons  to  Lyons,  by  steamboat,  six  livres  .  6      „ 
From  Lyons  to  Avignon  (still  by  steamboat),  six- 
teen livres 16      „ 

From  AvigDon  to  Marseilles,  seven  livres     .    •    .  7      « 

Expenses  on  the  road,  about  fifty  livres    ....  60     „ 

Total  ....  114  livres. 

**  Let  us  call  it  one  hundred  and  twenty,"  added  Albert, 
smiling.    "  Tou  see  I  am  generous ;  am  I  not,  Mother  f " 

*'  But  you,  my  poor  child  1 " 

''II  do  you  not  see  that  I  reserve  eighty  livres  for  my* 
self  1  A  young  man  does  not  require  luxuriea;  besides^ 
I  know  what  travelling  is.'' 

**  With  a  post-chaise  and  vaUt  de  ehambreJ* 

"  Any  way,  Mother." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.    But  these  two  hundred  livres  1  ** 

*'  Here  they  are,  and  two  hundred  more  besides.  See, 
I  have  sold  my  watch  for  one  hundred  livres,  and  the 
guaid  and  seals  for  three  hundred.  How  fortunate  that 
the  trinkets  were  worth  more  than  the  watch.  Still  the 
same  story  of  superfluities  I  Now  I  think  we  are  rich, 
since,  instead  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  livres  yon 
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require  for  the  journey,  you  find  jouiself  in  possession  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty.'' 

"  But  we  owe  something  in  this  house  t '' 

"  Thirty  livres ;  but  I  pay  that  out  of  my  one  hundred 
and  fifty  livresy — that  is  understood.  And  as  I  require  only 
eighty  livres  for  my  journey,  you  see  that  I  swim  in  luxury. 
But  that  is  not  alL     What  do  you  say  to  this,  Mother  1 " 

And  Albert  took  out  a  little  pocket-book  with  golden 
dasps, — a  remnant  of  his  old  feoiciesy  or  perhaps  a  tender 
token  from  one  of  those  mysterious  and  veiled  ladies  who 
used  to  knock  at  his  little  door,  — Albert  took  out  of  this 
pocket-book  a  note  of  one  thousand  livres. 

"  What  is  this  r'  asked  Merc^d^ 

"A  thousand  livres,  Mother.    Oh,  it  is  perfectly  conect.'* 

''  But  whence  have  you  obtained  them  1 " 

'*  Lbten  to  me,  Mother,  and  do  not  yield  too  much  to 
agitation.'^  And  Albert,  rising,  kissed  his  mother  on  both 
cheeks,  then  stood  looking  at  her.  "  You  cannot  imagine. 
Mother,  how  beautiful  I  think  you ! "  said  the  young  man, 
impressed  with  a  profound  feeling  of  filial  love.  **  You 
are  indeed  the  most  beautiful  and  most  noble  woman  I 
ever  saw  I " 

''  Dear  child  1 "  said  Merc^d^,  endeavoring  in  vain 
to  restrain  a  tear  which  glistened  in  the  comer  of  her 
eyeu 

**  Indeed,  you.  needed  only  to  be  unhappy  to  change 
my  love  for  you  to  admiration.** 

''  1  am  not  unhappy  while  I  have  my  son,"  said  Mer- 
o^dte ;  *^  and  I  shall  not  be  unhappy  so  long  as  I  have 
him." 

"  Ah  1  we  come  to  that|"  said  Albert ;  **  but  here  be- 
gins the  trial  You  know  the  decision  we  have  come  to, 
Mother  r* 

"  Have  we  come  to  any  t '' 
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^  Tet ;  it  is  decided  ftftt  yon  are  to  live  at  ManeillH^ 
and  that  I  am  to  leave  for  Africa^  when  i  will  earn  for 
myself  the  rig^t  to  use  the  name  I  now  bear,  initead  of 
the  <»ie  I  have  throws  aside."  Merc^^  sighed.  '^  WbU, 
Mother  I  I  yesterday  engaged  myself  in  the  Spahis,"  added 
the  young  man,  lowering  liis  eyes  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  shame,  for  even  he  was  vnoonscious  of  the  snblimity 
of  his  self-abasement.  "  I  thought  ny  body  was  my  own, 
and  that  I  might  sell  it.  I  yesterday  took  the  place  of 
another*  I  sold  myself  for  more  than  I  thought  I  was 
worth,"  he  added,  attempting  to  smile ;  **  that  is  to  aay» 
for  two  thousand  livies." 

''Then  these  one  thousand  livves  — "  said  Meioed^ 
shuddering. 

**  Are  the  half  of  the  sum,  Mother ;  the  other  will  be 
paid  in  a  year." 

Merc^d^  nused  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  kn  expiession 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  and  teaxs^  which  had 
hitherto  been  restrained,  now  reidforoed  by  her  emokioiiy 
xan  down  her  cheeks. 

^  The  price  of  his  blood  I "  she  mHmraied. 

''  Yes,  if  I  am  kiUed,"  said  Albert^  laughing.  *«  But  I 
assure  you,  Mothei^  I  have  a  strong  intention  of  defending 
my  person ;  and  I  never  felt  half  ao  strong  an  indinaiioa 
to  live  as  at  present" 

**  Merciful  heavens  1 " 

''  Besides,  Mother,  why  should  yon  make  up  your  mmd 
that  I  am  to  be  killed  1  Has  Lamoriciere,  thai  Ney  of 
the  South,  been  killed  1  Has  Changamier  been  killed  t 
Has  Bedeau  been  killed  1  Has  Morrel,  whom  we  know, 
been  killed  t  Think  at  your  joy.  Mother,  when  yon  Bee 
me  return  wiA  an  embroidered  ntiifenn  I  I  dedaie^  I 
expect  to  look  magnificent  in  it,  and  chose  that  rr^gjinnnt 
only  &om  vanity." 
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Meic^^  sighed  while  endeavoring  to  smile.  The  d»- 
yoted  mother  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  the  whole 
weight  of  the  sacrifice  to  &11  npon  her  son. 

**  Well  1  now  yon  undeistandi  Mother  I  *'  continued  Al- 
bert ;  "  here  are  more  than  four  thousand  litres  settled  on 
you.     Upon  these  you  will  live  at  least  two  yeara'' 

**  Do  you  think  so  f "  said  Mere^^a 

These  words  were  uttered  in  so  mournful  a  tone  that 
their  real  meaning  did  not  escape  Albert;  he  felt  his 
heart  beat^  and  taking  his  mother's  hand  within  his  own^ 
he  said  tenderly,  "  Yes,  you  will  live  1  '^ 

**  I  shall  live !  then  you  will  not  leave  me,  Albert  f  '^ 

**  Mother,  I  must  go,"  said  Albert,  in  a  firm,  calm  voice ; 
*^  you  love  me  too  well  to  wish  me  to  remain  useless  and 
Idle  with  you ;  besides,  I  have  signed.'* 

''  Tou  will  obey  your  own  will,  my  son,  and  I  •—  I  will 
obey  the  will  of  God." 

''Not  my  own  wish,  Mother,  but  reason  —  necessity. 
Are  we  not  two  despairing  creatures  t  What  is  life  to 
yout  Nothing.  What  is  life  to  met  Very  little 
without  you,  Mother;  for,  believe  me,  but  for  you,  I 
should  have  ceased  to  live  on  the  day  I  doubted  my 
father,  and  renounced  his  name.  Well,  I  will  live  if  you 
promise  me  still  to  hope ;  and  if  you  grant  me  the  privi- 
lege of  caring  for  your  future  comfort,  you  will  redouble 
my  strength.  Then  I  will  go  to  the  Governor  of  Algeria ; 
be  has  a  royal  heart,  and  is  essentially  a  soldier*  I  will 
tell  him  my  gloomy  story.  I  will  beg  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  now  and  then  towards  me ;  and  if  he  keep  his  word, 
and  interest  himself  lor  me,  in  six  months  I  shall  be  an 
officer,  or  dead.  If  I  am  an  officer,  your  fortune  is  cer- 
tain, for  I  shaU  have  money  enough  for  both,  and,  more- 
over, a  name  we  shall  both  be  proud  o^  since  it  wiU  be 

our  own.    If  I  am  killed  —  well,  then,  Mother,  you  can 
VOL.  in.— 96 
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also  die  if  yon  wish,  and  our  nuafortunes  will  come  to  an 
end  tbiongb  their  exoesa.'' 

*'  It  is  well,"  replied  Mero^d^,  with  her  eloquent  glance  ; 
^'you  are  rights  my  love;  let  na  prove  to  thoae  who  are 
watchiog  our  actiona  that  we  are  at  leaat  worthy  of  com* 
passion." 

**  But  let  ua  not  yield  to  gloomy  apprehensions,"  said 
the  young  man ;  ''  I  assure  you  we  are,  or  rather  we  shall 
be  very  happy*  You  are  a  woman  at  once  full  of  spirit 
and  resignation ;  I  have  become  simple  in  my  tastes^  and 
am  without  passion,  I  hope.  Once  in  aervice,  I  shall  be 
rich;  once  in  M.  Dantes's  house,  you  will  be  at  rest 
Let  us  strive,  I  beseech  you,  —  let  us  strive  to  be 
cheerfuL" 

**  Yes,  let  us  strive,  for  you  ought  to  live,  and  to  be 
happy,  Albert" 

"  And  so  our  division  is  made,  Mother,"  said  the  young 
man,  affecting  ease  of  mind.  **  We  can  set  out  to-day  ; 
come,  I  shall  engage  your  place  as  we  have  agreed." 

«'  And  you,  my  dear  boy  !  " 

"  I  shall  stay  here  for  a  few  days  longer ;  we  must  aocua- 
tom  ourselves  to  parting.  I  want  recommendations  and 
some  information  relative  to  Africa.  I  will  join  you  again 
at  Marseilles." 

**  Well,  be  it  so !  let  us  go,"  said  Merc^^  folding 
round  her  shoulders  the  only  shawl  she  had  taken  away, 
and  which  accidentaUy  happened  to  be  a  valuable  black 
cashmere.  Albert  gathered  up  his  papen  hastily,  rang 
the  bell  to  pay  the  thirty  livres  he  owed  to  the  landlord, 
and  offering  his  arm  to  his  mother,  he  descended  tha 
stairs.  Some  one  was  walking  down  before  them,  and 
this  person,  hearing  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  turned 
round.     "  Debray  I  "  muttered  Albert 

**  You,  Morcerfl "  replied  the  secretaiy,  resting  on  the 
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staiiB.  Coxiosity  had  vanqiiisbed  the  desiie  of  preserving 
his  incognito;  and  besides,  he  was  recognized.  It  was 
indeed  stiaDge  to  find  in  this  unknown  spot  the  young 
man  whose  misfortunes  had  made  so  much  noise  in  Paris. 

''Morceifl^'  repeated  Debray.  Then,  noticing  in  the 
dim  light  the  still  youthful  figure  and  the  black  veil  of 
Madame  de  Moroer^  ''Pardon  mel"  he  added  with  a 
smile ;  **1  leave  you,  Albert'' 

Albert  undeistood  his  thoughts.  ''Mother/'  he  said, 
tuning  towards  Merc^^  "  this  is  M.  Debray,  secretaiy 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  once  a  friend  of  mine." 

"How  onoef  stammered  Debray;  "what  do  you 
mean  f " 

"  I  say  so,  M.  Debray,  because  I  have  no  friends  now ; 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  any.  I  thank  you  for  having 
recognized  me,  Monsieur." 

Debray  stepped  forward  and  cordially  pressed  the  hand 
of  his  interlocutor.  "  Believe  me,  dear  Albert^"  he  said 
with  all  the  emotion  he  was  capable  of  feeling, — "  believe 
me^  I  feel  deeply  for  your  misfortunes,  and  if  in  any  way 
I  can  serve  you,  I  am  yours." 

"Thank  you.  Monsieur,"  said  Albert,  smiling.  "In 
the  midst  of  our  misfortunes  we  are  still  rich  enough  not 
to  require  assistance  from  any  one.  We  are  leaving  Paris ; 
and  when  our  &res  are  paid,  we  shall  have  five  thousand 
livres  left" 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  temples  of  Debray,  who  had 
a  million  in  his  pocket-book;  and,  unimaginative  as  he 
waa^  he  could  not  help  reflecting  that  the  same  house  had 
contained  two  women,  one  of  whom,  justly  dishonored,  had 
left  it  poor  with  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  livres 
under  her  doak,  while  the  other,  uigusUy  stricken,  but  sub- 
lime in  her  misfortune,  was  yet  rich  with  a  few  deniers. 
This  parallel  disturbed  his  usual  politeness;  philosophy 
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illtutnied  by  example  oirenrhelmed  hisu  He  mniteied  a 
few  words  d[  geneial  civility,  and  zan  downataiza  That 
day  the  miniBtei^a  derka  and  the  sahotdinatea  had  a  great 
deal  to  put  up  with  from  his  ill-homori  Bat  the  aaina 
night  he  found  himaelf  the  poeBeaaor  of  a  fine  honae,  ait- 
nated  on  the  Boalevaid  de  la  Madalfliw^  and  an  inoome 
of  fifty  thousand  livraa. 

The  next  day,  just  as  Debiay  was  signing  the  deed,  — 
that  i%  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  —  Madame  de 
Mojoer^  afl»r  having  afiectionately  embraced  her  aon,  en* 
terdd  the  diligence,  which  dosed  upon  her.  A  man  was 
bidden  in  laffitte's  banking-house  behind  one  of  the  little 
arched  windows  which  are  placed  above  each  desk,  fie  saw 
Merodd^  enter  the  diligence ;  he  saw  the  diligence  start ; 
he  saw  Albert  withdraw.  Then  he  passed  his  hand  ovex 
ioB  forehead,  which  was  douded  with  doubt.  **  Aka ! " 
he  exclaimed,  "  how  can  I  restore  the  happineos  I  have 
taken  away  from  these  poor  innocent  creatureat  God 
hdp  mel" 
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CHAPTEB  XXXTT. 


THE  lions'  DKN. 


One  division  of  La  Force,  in  vhioh  the  most  dangeioos 
and  despeiate  prisoners  are  confined,  is  called  the  Court  of 
St  Bernard.  The  prisoners,  in  their  expressive  langnage, 
have  named  it  the  Lions'  Den,  probably  because  the  cap- 
tives possess  teeth  which  frequently  gnaw  the  bars,  and 
sometimes  the  keepers  also.  It  Ib  a  prison  within  a  prison* 
The  walls  are  of  twice  the  thickness  of  the  other  walls. 
The  gratings  are  every  day  carefully  examined  by  jailers 
whose  herculean  proportions  and  cold,  pitiless  expression 
prove  them  to  have  been  chosen  to  reign  over  their  sub» 
jects  by  the  power  of  fear  and  the  alertness  of  their  minds. 
The  courtyard  of  this  quarter  is  enclosed  by  enormous  walls, 
over  which  the  sun  glances  obliqudy,  when  it  deigns  to 
penetrate  into  this  gulf  of  moral  and  physical  deformity. 
On  this  paved  yard  are  to  be  seen,  pacing  from  morning 
till  night,  pal%  careworn,  and  haggard,  like  so  many 
shadows^  the  men  whom  Justice  holds  beneath  the  steel 
she  is  sharpening.  There,  crouched  against  the  side  of 
the  wall  which  attracts  and  retains  the  most  heat,  they 
may  be  seen,  sometimes  talking  to  one  another  in  couples, 
but  more  frequently  alone,  watching  the  door,  which  some- 
times opens  to  call  forth  one  from  the  gloomy  assemblage, 
or  to  throw  in  another  outcast  from  society. 

The  Court  of  St.  Bernard  has  its  own  particular  parlor; 
it  is  a  long  rectangle^  divided  by  two  upright  gratings* 
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l-ioLHii  at  a  distutm  of  tiaee  feet  from  one  uiother,  to 
l>i»viMit  %  visitor  tram  sfaakisg  handa  with  or  punng 
Mij'iliiug  to  tbe  prisoneTB.  It  is  a  wretched,  damp,  mj, 
uvMi  humble  spot,  more  eepecklly  whan  we  eoiuidsr  the 
leitrM  ooa&mKea  which  have  token  place  throogb  thoae 
ituu  hata.  And  yet,  frightfiil  though  this  spot  may  he,  it 
is  uutwiderad  as  a  kind  of  paradise  to  the  men  whose  days 
•iM  Qumbeied ;  it  is  so  rare  for  them  to  leare  the  Lion^ 
Uwt  foe  any  other  place  than  the  homer  St.  Jacques  or 
thi  giiifiy*  or  the  dongeon  cell  I 

bi  the  c«ait  which  we  have  attempted  to  deecribe,  and 
(Win  whkh  a  damp  vapor  was  rising  a  yoong  man  might 
bo  Awn  walking  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  who  had 
ax-^iti^  much  ciiriositj  smong  the  inhabitants  of  the  Den. 
'Ihu  Kilt  of  his  clothes  would  have  made  him  pass  for  an 
wts'uil  man  if  thoee  clothes  had  not  been  torn  to  ribbons; 
tifi'X  >^t>y  v^'*  Dot  spoiled  by  wear,  and  the  fine  cloth 
M^>u  Kiwered  its  gloss  in  the  parts  which  were  still  in- 
Wt,  buuMth  the  careful  bands  of  the  prisoner,  who  tried 
W  iM.ik#  it  look  like  new  cloth.  He  bestowed  the  same 
itiiAiiiiK'u  upon  the  cambric  front  of  a  shirt,  which  had 
wi>'<iil\>nbly  changed  in  color  since  his  entrance  into  the 
tHUK'U  i  and  he  broshed  his  polished  boots  with  the  corner 
■ji  4  buutdkerchief  embroidered  with  initials  euimonnted 
b.Y  a  M<n>n(it.  Some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Lions'  Den 
wiMv  walchlnK  the  operations  of  the  prisoner's  toOet  with 
,fv)i..KU>n)b]e  interest 

"  S,-*  1  ths  prince  is  beautifying  himaelf,"  sud  one  of 

UtO  thkvVML 

"  tU  t»  natnially  very  handsome,"  said  another ;  "  and 
\i  h*  had  only  a  comb  and  some  pomatum,  he  would  soon 
«Ji;w  nil  ill!.'  );ciilJL'nR<ri  in  white  kids." 

*  Um  tA<at  K>oli8  nenriy  new,  and  his  boots  an  brilliant 
lit  k  IhltMiiig  to  us  to  have  comrades  who  an  so  s^lish ; 
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and  those  gendannes  behaved  shamefdlly.  What  jealousy, 
to  tear  such  clothes  I '' 

''  He  appears  to  be  some  one  of  cosseqnence,*'  said  an- 
other; ''he  dresses  in  first-rate  style.  And  then  to  be 
here  so  yonng !    Oh,  it  is  splendid  1 " 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  hideons  admiration  ap- 
proached the  wicket,  against  which  one  of  the  keepers 
was  leaning.  ''Come,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "lend  me 
twenty  livres.  Ton  will  soon  be  paid ;  you  run  no  risks 
with  me.  Bemember,  I  have  relatives  who  possess  more 
millions  than  you  have  deniers.  Come,  I  beseech  you, 
lend  me  twenty  livres,  so  that  I  may  buy  a  dressing-gown; 
it  is  intolerable  always  to  be  in  a  coat  and  boots  1  And 
what  a  coat.  Monsieur,  for  a  Prince  Cavalcanti  ! "  The 
keeper  turned  his  back,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
did  not  even  laugh  at  what  would  have  caused  any  one 
else  to  do  so ;  he  had  heard  so  many  say  the  same  things, 
— -  indeed,  he  heard  nothing  else. 

"  Gome,"  said  Andrea, ''  you  are  a  man  void  of  compaa- 
sion ;  I  will  cause  you  to  lose  your  place." 

This  made  the  keeper  turn  round,  and  he  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh.  The  prisoners  then  approached  and  formed 
a  circle. 

**  I  tell  you  that  with  that  wretched  sum,"  continued 
Andrea,  "  I  could  obtain  a  coat,  and  a  room  in  which  to 
receive  the  illustrious  visitor  I  am  daily  expecting." 

**  He  is  right !  he  is  right  I "  said  the  prisoners ;  "  any 
one  can  see  he  is  a  gentleman  1 " 

''Well,  then,  lend  him  the  twenty  livres,"  said  the 
keeper,  leaning  on  the  other  shoulder ;  '*  surely  you  will 
not  refuse  a  comrade  I " 

''  I  am  no  comrade  of  these  people,"  said  the  young 
man,  proudly ;  ''  you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  thu&" 

The  thieves  looked  at  one  another  with  low  murmurs^ 
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^J  d  stoim  gathered  over  the  head  ei  the 
lUidODer^  raised  less  by  his  own  words  than  hy  the 
m)[  the  keeper.  The  latter,  sore  of  qnelling  the 
when  the  waves  became  too  violent^  allowed  them  to  li 
to  a  certain  pitch  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the  a 
portunate  eolieitor ;  and  beside^  it  woold  afford  him 
rocieation  during  the  king  daj.  The  thieves  had  already 
approached  Andrea,  some  sereamin^  ^La  mnaU!  Lm 
mvaU  /  **  — >a  cmel  opentism  which  consists  in  floggii^  any 
oomiade  who  may  haTe  fidlen  into  disgnoey  not  with  an 
old  shoe  (9amMU\  b«ii  with  an  iion-heekd  one.  Othen 
proposed  Pam^Hky  azDOthear  kind  of  recreation,  in  which  a 
handkerchief  »  £II«d  with  candy  pebble^  and  hal^eoee 
when  they  have  them,  which  the  wrelcbeB  wield  like  a 
flail  npon  the  head  and  ahoald«is  of  tbe  unhappy  sofBanr; 
**  Let  OS  horsewhip  the  fine  gentleman  !  *  said  othea^ 

Bnt  Andrea,  turning  towarda  them,  winked  his  eye^ 
rolled  his  tongize  roond  his  cheeky  and  smacked  his  Iqs 
in  a  manner  eqtnvalent  to  a  hnndred  words  among  li^n^ta 
reduced  to  sOenca.  It  waa  a  maaonie  sign  whkh  Cade- 
rousse  had  tau^t  him.  He  waa  immedialely  reeqgniMd 
as  one  of  them  ;  the  handkerchief  waa  thrown  down,  and 
tlie  iron-heekd  shoe  replaced  on  the  foo4  of  the  l— ^"*g 
penecutor.  Some  voioes  were  heard  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman  waa  right ;  that  he  had  a  ri^t  to  be  aa  atjlkh  an 
he  pleased;  and  that  they  wooLl  sei  the  example  oi  lib- 
erty of  coosdeixew  The  mob  reared.  The  keeper  waa  ao 
stupefied  at  this  scene  that  he  took  An»izea  by  the  hands^ 
and  began  ezsminiog  his  person,  airtzibcisiEg:  the  soddea 
■obmiflBioii  of  the  iiimstn  of  the  Lkita^  Den  to 
more  scbstaziiiial  than  mete  fafinatimiL.  Aairen 
rssiiftamfv  dioogh  he  protested  agaiiut  iL  Sndieniy  a 
voice  waa  heard  al  the  wiekeC  ^  BenNdetto  ! "  fTirTii»sJ 
an  inspeetoi^    The  keeper  r^Laxed  hai 
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^  I  am  called,"  said  Andiea. 

"  To  the  parlor  1 "  said  the  same  voice. 

''Ton  see  some  one  pays  me  a  visit  Ah,  my  dear 
monsiear,  yon  will  see  whether  a  Cavalcanti  is  to  bo 
treated  like  a  common  person!"  And  Andrea,  gliding 
through  the  conrt  like  a  black  shadow,  mshed  out  through 
the  wicket,  leaving  his  comrades,  and  even  the  keeper, 
lost  in  wonder. 

^o  one  could  be  less  surprised  by  this  summons  to  the 
parlor  than  was  Andrea  himseH  For  the  wily  young 
man,  since  his  entrance  into  La  Force,  instead  of  using,  as 
others  did,  the  privilege  of  writing  to  get  himself  claimed* 
had  maintained  the  most  stoical  silence.  "Evidently,"  he 
said  to  himself, "  I  am  protected  by  some  powerful  person ; 
everything  proves  it  to  me,  —  that  sudden  fortune;  the 
£ftcility  with  which  I  have  overcome  all  obstacles ;  an  un- 
expected &mily  and  an  illustrious  name  awarded  to  me ; 
gold  showered  down  upon  me,  and  the  most  splendid 
alliances  about  to  be  entered  into.  An  unhappy  lapse  of 
fortune  and  the  absence  of  my  protector  have  reduced  me 
certainly,  but  not  forever.  The  hand  which  is  withdrawn 
for  a  moment  will  be  again  stretched  forth  to  save  me  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  shall  think  myself  sinking  into 
the  abyss  1  Why  should  I  risk  an  imprudent  step  f  It 
might  alienate  my  protector.  He  has  two  means  of  extri- 
cating me  from  this  dilemma, — he  may  contrive  for  me, 
by  bribery,  a  mysterious  escape ;  or  he  may  buy  up  my 
judges  with  gold.  I  will  say  and  do  nothing  until  I 
am  convinced  that  he  has  quite  abandoned  me;  and 
then—" 

Andrea  had  formed  a  plan  which  was  tolerably  dever. 
The  unhappy  youth  was  intrepid  in  attack,  and  rude  in 
defence.  He  had  borne  with  the  public  prison,  and  with 
privations  of  all  sorts ;  still,  by  degrees  nature,  or  rather 
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coBtaan,  had  pRmO«d,  and  be  raflered  from  bong  nlkcd, 
dirtj,  and  hongi;.  It  ms  at  this  moment  of  diagmt  that 
(he  inspector'a  voice  called  him  to  the  padoi^  Andna  Ut 
bis  heart  leap  with  joy.  It  was  too  soon  for  a  riait  frraa 
tbe  examining  jadge,  and  too  late  for  one  from  the  diiec- 
toi  of  the  prison  or  tbe  doctor;  it  must,  then,  be  tbe  Tin- 
tor  be  had  hoped  for. 

Behind  the  grating  of  the  room  into  which  Andrea  had 
been  led,  he  saw,  while  hia  ejrea  dilated  with  soipriae,  the 
AmA  and  intelligent  &ce  of  M.  Bertoccia^  wbo  was  also  p»' 
ii^  with  Bad  aatoniabment  npon  the  iron  ban,  the  bolted 
doots,  and  the  shadow  which  marred  behind  the  otbs 
grating. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Andrea,  deeplj  affected. 

"  Good^moming,  Benedetto^"  said  Bertncdo,  with  bis 
deep,  hollow  voice. 

"  Ton  1  f  on ! '  said  the  young  man,  looking  around 
him  with  alarm. 

"  Do  yon  not  recognire  me,  nnhappy  child  1 " 

"  Silence  I  be  silent  I "  said  Andrea,  who  knew  the  deli' 
cate  sense  of  hearing  poesessed  by  the  valla;  "for  Heav- 
en's sak^  do  not  speak  so  lond ! " 

*'Yoa  wish  to  speak  with  me  alone,  do  yon  nott** 
■aid  Beitoccio. 

••  Oh,  yes  I" 

"  That  is  well  I "  And  Bertnceio,  feeling  in  his  pocket, 
signed  to  a  keeper  whom  be  saw  through  the  window  of 
the  wicket 

"Beadl"  he  said. 

"What  is  that  1 "  asked  Andiea. 

"  An  Older  to  oondnct  yon  to  a  room,  and  to  leave  yon 
then  to  talk  with  me." 

*'  Oh  1 "  cried  Andrea,  lea[nng  with  joy.  Iltan  be  men- 
tally added,  "StiU  my  unknown  protector  I     I  am  not 
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forgotten.  They  wish  for  secrecy,  since  we  are  to  converse 
in  a  private  room.  I  ondeistand,  —  Bertucdo  has  been 
sent  by  my  protector." 

The  keeper  spoke  for  a  moment  with  a  superior,  then 
opened  the  iron  gates,  and  conducted  Andrea  to  a  room 
on  the  first  floor.  The  room  was  whitewashed,  as  is  the 
custom  in  prisons ;  but  it  looked  quite  brilliant  to  a  pris- 
oner, though  a  stove,  a  bed,  a  chsir,  and  a  table,  formed 
the  whole  of  its  sumptuous  furniture.  Bertuccio  sat  down 
upon  the  chair ;  Andrea  threw  himself  upon  the  bed ;  the 
keeper  retired. 

^Now,''said  the  steward,  ''what  have  you  to  tell  met" 

''And  you  f  "  said  Andrea. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  speak  first." 

"  Oh,  no  1  Tou  must  have  much  to  tell  me,  since  yon 
have  come  to  seek  me." 

"  Well,  be  it  so  1  Tou  have  continued  your  course  of 
villany ;  you  have  robbed ;  you  have  assassinated." 

"  Good  I  If  you  had  me  taken  to  a  private  room  only 
to  tell/ne  this,  you  might  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble. 
I  know  all  these  things.  Bat  there  are  some  with  which, 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  not  acquainted.  Let  us  talk  of 
those,  if  you  please.    Who  has  sent  youf " 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  going  fJEist,  M.  Benedetto  I " 

"Yes,  and  to  the  point !  Let  us  dispense  with  useless 
words.    Who  sends  youl" 

«  No  one." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  in  prison!  " 

"I  recognized  you,  some  time  since,  as  the  insolent 
dandy  who  so  gracefully  mounted  his  horse  in  the  Champs 
filys^" 

"Oh,  the  Champs  ^ys^l  Ah,  ah  I  we  bum,  as 
they  say  in  the  game  of  la  pineeUe.  The  Champs  £ly- 
■te  I    Come^  let  us  talk  a  little  about  my  &ther  I  ** 
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"Who,  then,  am  I!" 

''You,  Mondeiirl  Toa  axe  my  adopted  btim»  But 
it  is  not  joOy  I  presume,  who  placed  at  mj  dispoaal  one 
htmdred  thousand  liirres,  which  I  spent  in  four  or  fiye 
months ;  it  is  not  you  who  manu&ctmed  an  Italian  gently 
man  for  my  father ;  it  is  not  you  who  iniaroduced  me  into 
the  world,  and  had  me  invited  to  a  certain  dinner  at 
Auteuil,  which  I  fancy  I  am  eating  at  this  moment^  in  oom^ 
pany  with  the  most  distingmshed  people  in  Paris^  with  a 
certain  procureur  du  rci^  whose  acquaintance  I  did  yery 
wrong  not  to  cultivate,  for  he  would  have  been  veiy  uae< 
ful  to  me  just  now,  -^  it  is  not  you,  in  shorty  who  will  go 
on  my  bail-bond  for  one  or  two  millions,  now  that  the 
fEital  discovery  of  my  secret  has  taken  plaoa  Come, 
speak,  my  worthy  Corsican,  speak  P 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  %  " 

'^  I  will  help  you.  Tou  were  speaking  of  the  Champs 
^ys^es  just  now,  worthy  foeter*£Either  1 " 

"Well!" 

'^  Well,  in  the  Champs  ^ys^es  there  resides  a  very  rich 
gentleman." 

"At  whose  house  you  robbed  and  murdered,  did  you 
notr 

"  I  beKeve  I  did.» 

"  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  1  *' 

''Tou  have  named  him.  Well,  am  I  to  rush  into  hia 
arms  and  strain  him  to  my  hearty  crying,  as  they  do  on 
the  stage,  'My  &ther!  my  fiiither '9'' 

"  Do  not  let  us  jest,"  gravely  replied  Bertuocio ;  "and 
let  not  such  a  name  be  uttered  here  as  you  have  duod  to 
utter  it" 

"  Bah  1  **  said  Andrea,  a  little  overcome  by  the  aokm- 
nity  of  Bertucdo's  manner,  "  why  not  1  ** 

"Because  the  person  who  bears  that  name  is  too 
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&YOTed  by  Heaven  to  be  the  fiKUier  of  such  a  wietch  as 
youl" 

''Oh,  these  are  fine  words  1" 

^And  there  will  be  fine  doings,  if  yon  do  not  take 
eaie!" 

''Threats !  I  do  not  fear  them.    I  will  say  ^* 

"  Do  you  think  that  yon  have  to  do  with  pygmies  like 
yomaelf  1 ''  said  Bertnccioi  in  so  cahn  a  tone,  and  with  so 
steadfast  a  look  that  Andiea  was  moved  to  the  veiy  souL 
"  Do  you  think  that  you  have  to  do  with  gaUey-slaveSy 
or  novices  in  the  world  1  Benedetto,  yon  aie  fidlen  into 
terrible  hands;  they  aie  leady  to  open  for  yon;  make 
nse  of  them  1  Do  not  play  with  the  thnnderbolt  they 
have  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  bat  which  they  oan  take 
np  sgain  instantly,  if  yon  attempt  to  intercept  their 
movements." 

"  My  fsither  —  I  will  know  who  my  &ther  is  1 "  said 
the  obstinate  youth ;  ''  I  will  perish  if  I  must,  but  I  will 
know  it.  What  does  scandal  signify  to  met  What  pos- 
sessions, what  reputation  have  I  f  Ton  great  people  al- 
ways lose  something  by  scandal,  notwithstanding  your 
miUiona.    Come,  who  is  my  fiitherl'* 

"  I  have  come  to  teU  you." 

"Ah!"  oried  Benedetto,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  jailer,  addressing 
himself  to  Bertnocio,  said,  "Excuse  me.  Monsieur,  but 
the  examining  judge  is  waiting  for  the  prisoner." 

"And  so  closes  our  interview,"  said  Andrea  to  the 
worthy  steward ;  "  to  the  devil  with  the  marplot  1 " 

"  I  will  return  to-morrow,"  said  Bertuccio. 

"  Good  1  Gendarmes,  I  am  at  your  service.  Ah,  dear 
monsieur,  do  leave  a  few  crowns  for  me  at  the  gate,  that 
I  may  have  some  things  I  am  in  need  of  I " 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Bertuccia 
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Andim  extended  his  hand ;  Bertoedo  kept  his  own  in 
his  pockety  and  merelj  jin^^  s  few  peoes  of  numej. 
^That's  what  I  mean,**  aald  Andxea^  endeaToiii^  to 
imiley  quite  oreicome  by  the  etnnge  tranquillity  of  Bar- 
tnccio.  ^Can  I  be  deceived  I"  he  mnnmued,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  oblong  and  grated  vehicle  which  thej 
call  "the  salad  basket  ''Nerer  mind,  we  shall  seel 
Then,  to-morrow  I  **  he  added,  taming  towaids  Beitaocia 

"  To-morrow  1^  replied  the  steward. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THX  JITDOB. 

Wb  remember  that  the  Abb^  Bosoni  remained  alone 
with  Noirtder  in  the  chamber  of  death,  and  that  the  old 
man  and  the  priest  were  the  sole  guardians  of  the  young 
girl's  body.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Christian  exhortations 
of  the  abb^y  perhaps  his  gentle  kindnessy  perhaps  his 
persuasive  words,  which  had  restored  the  courage  of 
Noirtier ;  for  ever  since  he  had  conversed  with  the  priest, 
his  violent  despair  had  yielded  to  a  calm  resignation  which 
surprised  all  who  knew  his  deep  affection  for  Valentine. 

M.  de  Yillefort  had  not  visited  his  &ther  since  the 
morning  of  the  death.  The  whole  establishment  had 
been  changed ;  another  ffcUH  de  chambre  was  engaged  for 
himself,  and  a  new  servant  for  Noirtier;  two  women 
had  entered  Madame  de  Yillefort's  service ;  in  feu^t,  all, 
including  the  concierge  and  coachman,  were  new  se> 
vants,  erected,  so  to  speak,  between  the  several  heads  of 
that  accursed  house,  and  thus  intercepting  the  relations, 
already  sufficiently  cold,  which  existed  among  them. 

The  assizes  were  to  open  in  two  or  three  days ;  and 
Yillefort,  shut  up  in  his  room,  devoted  himself  with  fever- 
ish zeal  to  preparing  the  case  against  the  murderer  of 
Caderousse.  This  affair,  like  all  those  with  which  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  was  connected,  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Paris.  The  proofs  were  certainly  not  convincing^ 
since  they  rested  upon  a  few  words  written  by  an  escaped 
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iftJIuy-«UT«  on  bis  dflEtth-bed,  who  might  hftvo  bem  acta- 
AtMii  bjr  hatred  or  revenge  in  aocoaing  hia  Gompankai. 
Bui  the  mind  of  the  pncurtKr  du  roi  wu  made  np ;  bs 
felt  Msured  that  Benedetto  was  gniltf,  and  he  expected  to 
procure  &om  that  difficult  triumph  one  of  thoee  joji  of 
■elf-loTs  which  only  could  excite,  in  aome  small  degree, 
the  6bree  of  his  frozen  heart. 

The  esse  was  therafore  ready,  owing  to  the  inceaaant 
labor  of  Yillefort,  who  wished  it  to  be  the  first  cm  the  list 
in  the  coming  asdsee.  He  had  been  obliged  to  Mclnda 
bimaglf  more  than  ever,  to  evade  the  enomona  nomber 
«f  applications  made  to  him  for  tick^  of  admisnon  to  the 
•out  on  the  day  of  toiaL  So  short  a  time  had  elapeed 
nnce  the  death  of  poor  Valentine,  and  the  ^oom  whidt 
OTonhadowed  the  hooae  waa  ao  leeent,  that  no  one  wca- 
deted  to  eee  the  lather  abaorhed  in  hia  prafeaaicmal  dtttlM^ 
which  were  hia  only  distraction  from  grie£ 

Once  only  had  Yillefort  seen  hia  father  ;  it  waa  the  d^ 
after  that  npon  which  Bertnccio  had  paid  his  seeoiMl  viait 
to  Benedetto,  whan  the  lattet  waa  to  \tara  hia  btbo'i 
•ame.  The  magistrate^  haiaaaed  and  btigoad,  had  de- 
aoendad  to  the  gaidan  of  his  hotel,  and  under  the  inflaeBce 
gf  hia  implacable  leeolntion,  as  Tarquin  h^ped  off  the 
tallest  poppies^  he  knocked  off  with  hia  cane  the  long  and 
dying  brancbee  of  the  roee^reea,  which,  placed  ahmg  tbe 
•vena^  aeemed  like  the  spectres  of  the  brilliant  flowos 
which  had  bloomed  in  the  past  season.  Mote  than  cnce 
be  had  reached  that  part  of  the  garden  whe>«  the  &mona 
I»ling  stood  oredooking  the  deeerted  eadosore;  and  at 
vayi  Tvtnming  t^  the  same  path,  he  eon  tinned  bis 
walk  at  the  same  pace  and  with  the  same  bearing.  Ha 
anddeotally  tomed  hia  eyea  towards  the  boosi^  wbsa  be 
bsatd  tbe  soond  of  hia  aon  playing  noisily,  who  kad  la- 
tuineu  boat  school  to  ^end  tbe  Sunday  and  Hoadaj  wilb 
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bk  mother.  At  that  moment,  he  oheerved  M.  Noirtier  at 
one  of  the  open  vindowsy  where  the  old  man  had  been 
placed  that  he  might  enjoy  the  last  tays  of  a  sun  which 
yet  yielded  some  heat,  and  was  now  shining  upon  the 
dying  floweis  and  red  leaves  of  the  deeper  which  twined 
round  the  balcony. 

The  old  man's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  YiUe- 
iofti  could  scarcely  distinguish.  His  glance  was  so  full 
of  hate,  of  ferocity,  and  savage  impatience,  that  Yillefort^ 
quick  to  seise  all  the  expressions  of  that  countenance  so 
well  known  to  him,  turned  out  of  the  path  he  had  been 
pmauing,  to  see  upon  what  peraon  this  dark  look  was 
directed.  Then  he  saw  beneath  a  thick  clump  of  linden* 
trees  which  were  nearly  divested  of  foliage  Madame  de 
Tillefort  sitting  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  the  perusal  of 
which  she  frequently  inteirupted  to  smile  upon  her  son, 
or  to  throw  back  Ins  elastic  ball,  which  he  obstinately 
threw  fiom  the  drawing-room  into  the  garden.  YiUefort 
became  pale;  he  understood  the  old  man's  meaning. 
Noirtier  continued  to  look  at  the  same  object,  but  suddenly 
his  glance  was  transferred  frcm  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
and  Yillefort  himself  had  to  submit  to  the  attack  of  those 
thunderous  eyes,  which,  while  changing  their  object  and 
even  their  language,  had  lost  none  of  their  menacing 
expression.  Madame  de  Yillefort^  unconscious  of  all  those 
passions  that  exhausted  their  fire  over  her  head,  at  that 
moment  held  her  son's  ball  and  was  making  signs  to  him 
to  reclaim  it  with  a  kiss,  fidouard  begged  for  a  long 
while,  the  maternal  kiss  probably  not  offering  sufficient 
fsoompense  for  the  trouble  he  must  take  to  obtain  it; 
however,  at  length  he  decided,  leaped  out  of  the  window 
into  a  cluster  of  heliotropes  and  daisies,  and  ran  to  his 
mother,  his  forehead  streaming  with  perspiration.  Ma^ 
dame  de  Yillefort  wiped  his  foiehead,  pressed  her  lips 
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^.uu  '^  uid  ami  bim  liack  with  the  hall  in  one  hand  and 
-<^t^   H'Ulhjqs^  in  the  other. 

I  loioiiv  ilr&vn  by  an  irresistible  attraction,  like  that 

4    ii\i  ')a>i  1x>  the  serpent,  walked  towards  the  house. 

v«   1%)   i|»prQached  it^  Noirtier's  gaze  followed  him,  and 

uy    >«^  ti(*t.Hfliied  of  sach  a  fiery  brightness  that  Yille- 

u¥  ^it  taitfoi  pieroe  to  the  depths  of  his  heart.     In  that 

w  u*  s»4r  Iwfk  might  be  read  a  deep  reproach  as  well  as  a 

«Kk»iiHe  mauae^    Then  Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  to  heaTeOy 

««  aiv>u^h  tv>  remind  his  son  of  a  forgotten  oath.     ''It 

•i  \«tp;i»  Moiiisiear,*'  replied  Yillefort  from  below,  —  ''it 

^  >^vxi  .  hi*Y«  patience  bat  one  day  longer ;  what  I  hafs 

v^vi»  L  wul  dok*'  Noirtier  appeared  calmed  by  these  worda» 

uid  bortjEvv)  his  eyes  with  indifference  in  another  diree- 

uu.     Vulofort  violently  unbuttoned  his  greatcoat^  which 

^^wuiod  tv>  strangle  him,  and  passing  his  livid  hand  across 

us  tOivb<«id,  entered  his  study.    The  night  was  cold  and 

.^ui  .  ih^  hmUj  had  all  retired  to  rest  but  Yillefort,  who 

Hutic^  liU  fire  o'clock  in  the  morning;  reviewing  the  last 

'iu(:u\>v:HUmes  made  the  night  before  by  the  examining 

aa^ic.LtH(«vji«  compiling  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses^ 

wiu  pass  nig  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  indictment,  which 

Hiioi.  ^^  of  the  most  eneigetic  and  best  conceived  which 

^^  IvkI  x^%  drawn  up. 

Ihi^  iH^xt  day,  Monday,  the  first  session  of  the  assisea 
s%tiA  K>«  lake  place.  The  morning  opened  black  and 
.4Lviii^Y  \  and  Yillefort  saw  the  dim  gray  light  shine  upon 
<  ;w  'ixuM  he  had  traced  in  red  ink.  The  magistrate  had 
s^v.^  ^^  a  short  time  whOe  the  lamp  sent  forth  its  last 
;aiWM« ;  its  flickerings  awoke  him,  and  he  found  his  fin- 
>!«.  «*  damp  and  purple  as  though  they  had  been  dipped 
>u  )>tiAHL  He  opened  the  window ;  a  bright  yellow  streak 
«v/«Md  the  sky,  and  cut  in  two  the  poplars,  which  stood 
•,4«  01  black  relief  on  the  horizon.    In  the  dover-fielda 
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beyond  the  chestnut-trees,  a  lark  was  monnting  np  to 
heaven,  pouring  out  her  clear  morning-song.  The  air, 
moist  with  dew,  bathed  the  head  of  Yillefort,  and  re- 
freshed his  memory.  ''  To-day/'  he  said  with  an  effort,  — 
*'  to-day  the  man  who  holds  the  knife  of  justice  must  strike 
wherever  there  is  guilt."  Involuntarily  his  eyes  wandered 
towards  the  window  of  Noirtier's  room,  where  he  had  seen 
him  the  preceding  night.  The  curtain  was  drawn;  and 
yet  the  image  of  his  &ther  was  so  vivid  to  his  mind  that 
he  addressed  the  closed  window  as  though  it  had  been 
open,  and  as  if  through  the  opening  he  still  beheld  the 
threatening  old  man«  "  Yes,"  he  murmured,  — *'  yes,  be 
satisfied." 

His  head  dropped  upon  his  chest,  and  in  this  position 
he  paced  his  study ;  then  he  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he 
was,  upon  a  sofa,  less  to  sleep  than  to  rest  his  limbs, 
cramped  with  fatigue  and  the  chill  of  labor,  which  pene- 
trates even  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  By  degrees  every 
one  woke ;  Yillefort,  from  his  study,  heard  the  successive 
noises  which  constitute  the  life  of  a  house,  —the  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors,  the  ringing  of  Madame  de  Yille- 
fort's  beU  to  summon  the  waiting-maid,  mingled  with  the 
first  shouts  of  the  child,  who  rose  joyous,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  children.  Villefort  also  rang ;  his  new  vcUee  de 
chambre  brought  him  the  papers,  and  with  them  a  cup 
of  chocolate. 

"  What  are  you  bringing  me  %  '*  said  he. 

"A  cup  of  chocolate." 

''I  did  not  ask  for  it.  Who  has  paid  me  this 
attention?" 

"  My  mistress,  Monsieur.  She  said  you  would  have  to 
speak  a  great  deal  on  the  case  of  the  murder,  and  that  you 
should  take  something  to  keep  up  your  strength;''  and 
the  valet  placed  the  cup  on  the  table  nearest  to  the  sof% 
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and  which  waa,  like  all  the  leat^  ooveied  with  papera. 
He  then  left  the  room. 

Yillefort  looked  at  the  cop  for  an  instant  with  a  gloomy 
expresaicHiy  then,  suddenly  taking  it  up  with  a  nervooa 
motion,  he  swallowed  its  ccmtents  at  one  dianght.  Any 
one  would  have  said  that  he  hoped  the  bevetage  would 
be  mortal,  and  that  he  sought  for  death  to  deliver  him 
from  a  duty  which  he  would  rather  die  than  fnlfiL  Ha 
then  rose  and  paced  his  room  with  a  smile  it  would  hava 
been  terrible  to  witness.  The  chocolate  was  inoffensive^ 
and  M.  de  Yillefort  suffered  no  bad  results  from  drinking 
iL  The  breakfast-hour  arrived,  but  M.  de  YiUefoii  was 
not  at  table.     The  tfcUet  de  ehambre  re-entered. 

'*  Madame  de  Yillefort  wishes  to  remind  yon.  Mon- 
sieur," he  said,  '*  that  eleven  o'clock  has  just  struck,  and 
that  the  trial  begins  at  twelve." 

«  WeU  !  **  said  YUlefort,  "  what  then  r 

''Madame  de  Yillefort  is  dressed;  she  is  quite  ready, 
and  wishes  to  know  if  she  is  to  accompany  you. 
Monsieur  1" 

*'  Where  does  she  mean  1 " 

•«  To  the  Palais." 

"What  fori" 

"  Madame  says  that  she  wishes  much  to  be  present  at 
the  trial** 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Yillefort^  with  a  startling  accent ;  "  she 
wishes  that?" 

The  servant  drew  back  and  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  go 
alone,  Monsieur,  I  will  go  and  tell  Madame." 

Yillefort  remained  silent  for  a  moment  and  dented  hia 
pale  cheeks  with  his  nails.  "  Say  to  Madame,"  at  length 
ha  answered,  ''that  I  wish  to  speak  to  her,  and  that  I 
beg  she  will  wait  for  me  in  her  own  room.' 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 
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^  Then  come  to  (bees  and  ahave  lae.'' 

"  DirecUj,  Monsieur." 

The  vaUt  <fe  cAam&re  dieappeaied  and  almoet  instanilj 
leappeazed,  and  having  shaved  hia  maater,  assisted  him  to 
dress  in  solemn  black.  When  he  had  finished,  he  said, 
"Madame  said  she  should  expect  Monsieur  as  soon  as  he 
had  finiahed  dressing." 

"  I  am  going  to  her."  And  YiUefort,  with  his  papem 
under  his  arm  and  hat  in  hand,  directed  hia  steps  towaids 
the  apartment  of  his  wife.  At  the  door  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  wipe  his  damp,  pale  brow.  He  then  entered 
the  room.  Madame  de  Yillefort  was  sitting  on  an  otto- 
man, and  impatiently  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  which  joung  fSdouard,  by  way 
of  amusing  himself^  was  tearing  to  pieces  before  hia 
mother  could  finish  reading  them.  She  was  dressed  to  go 
out;  her  bonnet  was  placed  beside  her  on  a  chair,  and 
her  gloves  were  on  her  hands. 

**Ah  I  here  you  are,  Monsieur,"  she  said  in  her  naturally 
calm  voice ;  *^  but  how  pale  you  are !  Have  you  been 
working  all  night  Y  Why  did  you  not  come  down  to 
breakfiftst  \  WeU*  will  you  take  me,  or  shall  I  take 
Edouard  %  " 

Madame  de  Yillefort  had  multiplied  her  questions  ia 
order  to  gain  one  answer,  but  to  all  her  inquiries  M.  de 
Yillefort  remained  mute  and  cold  as  a  statue. 

**  fidouard  I  ^  said  Yillefort^  fixing  an  imperious  glance 
on  the  child, "  go  and  play  in  the  drawing-room,  my  dear ; 
I  wish  to  speak  to  your  mamma.** 

Madamft  de  Yillefort  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  that  cold 
countenance,  that  resolute  tone,  and  the  strange  prdiminar 
riea.  Ddonard  raised  his  head,  looked  at  his  mother,  and 
then,  fimding  that  she  did  not  confinn  the  order,  began 
cutting  ofif  the  heads  of  his  leaden  soldiers. 
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"  £douaiil  I "  cried  M.  de  Tillefort,  bo  hanUjr  that  the 
child  jumped,  "  do  70a  hear  me  I  Go  I "  The  boy,  on- 
acGUrtomed  to  euch  tieatment,  roes,  and  turned  pale,  —  it 
would  be  di£Bcult  to  eay  whether  with  anget  or  with  Uai. 
Hia  father  went  to  him,  took  him  hj  the  arm,  and  kissed 
bia  forehead.     "  Go,"  he  said  ;  "  go,  my  child." 

£dotiaTd  tan  out.  M.  de  VUlefort  went  to  ^le  door, 
which  he  closed  behind  the  child,  and  bolted. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  1 "  said  the  youi^  woman,  ande«Toriiig 
to  nod  her  husband's  inmost  thought^  while  a  smile  paased 
over  her  countenance  which  hardened  to  ice  the  impas- 
aire  aoul  of  ViUefort.    "What  ia  the  matter  I" 

'*  Madame,  where  do  yon  keep  the  poison  yoa  genoally 
use  1 "  eaid  the  nu^strate,  without  any  introduction,  plac- 
iag  himself  between  hia  wife  and  the  dooi; 

Madame  de  Villefoit  experienced  the  seasatian  which 
the  lark  must  experience  on  seeing  the  kite  conbactiiig 
OTcifaead  the  circles  of  its  murderona  Sight.  A  boame 
broken  toon,  which  waa  neither  a  ciy  not  a  sigh,  eaeaped 
hpr,  and  E^he  became  de<adly  p&le.  "  Monsieur,"  abe  said, 
"  I  —  I  do  n>it  und^r$tand  you."  And  aa  in  ber  fint 
parvixyam  of  tenv^r,  Eha  had  raised  beraelf  bom  the  aofi^ 
in  Iba  next,  iitTx<ii^>r  reiy  likdy  than  the  other,  sbe  fell 
down  ai^un  on  lli«  cushions. 

"  I  aiJioal  you.'  ronlinuM  TUlefort,  in  a  perfectly  caln 
tonei,  *  xrh,^T*  y.'U  ciixwU  ibe  T<oisi>n  by  the  aid  of  whidi 
y\ia  hat^s  kill,^J  mr  fuWr-in-liw.  M.  de  Sunt-lleaa,  my 
tt.Mh(>r^T^l*w,  Mi.Utm  de  Stiai-Mou,  Baircoc,  and  my 

*  Ah,  M.^waccT."  «j;ckiiaol  Maduw  3e  ViiJrfiBt,  da^ 
ixtf*  bw  ban.H,  "vbal  am  ycva  atyin^  t ' 

*  II  i»  tK-4  f-v  y.'v  V  iBtNTivata,  l^  to  aaavts.^ 

;>^  Vnshaati  <*  to  tin  jadiKt "  atmiDBnd 
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**  To  the  judge ;  to  the  judge,  Madame  I  " 

It  was  terrihie  to  behold  the  frightful  pallor  of  that 
woman,  the  agony  of  her  expression,  the  trembling  of  her 
whole  frame.  ''Ah,  Monsieur  1*'  she  muttered,  —  "ah, 
Monsieur  1 "  and  this  was  alL 

"  You  do  not  answer,  Madame !  **  exclaimed  the  terrible 
interrogator.  Then  he  added  with  a  smile  even  more 
threatening  than  his  anger,  ^  It  is  true,  then  ;  you  do  not 
deny  it ! "  She  made  a  movement.  **  And  you  cannot 
deny  it  1  **  added  Yillefort,  extending  his  hand  towards 
her,  as  though  to  seize  her  in  the  name  of  justice.  **  Ton 
have  accomplished  these  different  crimes  with  shameless 
skill,  but  which  could  deceive  only  those  whose  affection  for 
you  blinded  them.  Since  the  death  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
M^ian  I  have  known  that  a  poisoner  lived  in  my  house. 
M.  d' Avrigny  warned  me  of  it.  After  the  death  of  Baucis 
(God  foigive  me !)  my  suspicions  were  directed  towards  an 
angell^-my  suspicions,  which  even  when  there  is  no  crime 
are  always  alive  in  my  heart.  But  since  the  death  of  Val- 
entine, all  uncertainty  has  been  removed  from  my  mind, 
Madame,  and  not  only  from  mine,  but  from  those  of  others. 
Thus  your  crime,  known  by  two  persons,  suspected  by 
many,  will  soon  become  public ;  and  as  I  told  you  just 
now,  you  no  longer  speak  to  the  husband,  but  to  the  judge." 

The  young  woman  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "Oh, 
Monsieur  1 "  she  stammered,  "  I  beseech  you,  do  not  be- 
lieve appearances." 

"  Are  you,  then,  a  coward  t "  cried  Yillefort,  in  a  con- 
temptuous voice.  "But  I  have  always  remarked  that  poi- 
soners were  cowards.  Can  you  be  a  coward,  —  you,  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  witness  the  death  of  two  old 
men  and  a  young  girl  murdered  by  youl" 

''Monsieur!  Monsieur!" 

"  Can  you  be  a  cowardP  continued  Yillefbrt^  with  in- 
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creasing  excitement,— ^joo,  who  could  county  one  bj 
one,  the  minutes  of  four  death^gonies ;  you,  vho  have 
anauged  your  infernal  plana  and  concocted  your  beren^ges 
with  so  wonderful  skill  and  success  t  Have  you,  theii» 
who  have  calculated  everything  with  such  nicety,  hare 
you  foigotten  to  calculate  one  thing,  ^-*  where  the  revela- 
tion of  your  crimes  will  lead  yout  Oh,  it  is  imposaihla  I 
you  must  have  resnved  some  surer,  more  subtle  and 
deadly  poison  than  any  other,  that  you  might  escape  the 
punishment  awaiting  you.  You  hare  done  thb ;  I  hope 
so  at  least." 

Madame  de  Y ille£Drt  wrung  her  hands,  and  fell  on  hat 
knees. 

*^I  undeistand,  **he  saad,*^—'' you  confess;  but  aconCefr- 
non  made  to  the  judges,  a  confession  made  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, extorted  when  the  crime  cannot  be  denied,  doee  not 
diminish  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty  1 " 

"  The  punishment  1 "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Yillefort,  — 
^  the  punishment,  Monsieur  1  Twice  you  have  pronoonoed 
that  word ! " 

^  Certainly.  Did  you  hope  to  escape  it  because  yon 
wore  four  times  guilty  Y  Did  you  think  the  punishmeni 
would  be  withheld  because  you  are  the  wife  of  him  who 
demands  iti  No,  Madame,  no  1  the  scaffold  awaits  Um 
poisoner,  whoever  she  may  be,  unless,  aa  I  just  said,  the 
poisoner  has  taken  the  precaution  of  keeping  for  bemelf  a 
few  drops  of  her  deadliest  poison." 

Madame  de  Yillefort  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  a  hide- 
ous and  uncontrollable  tenor  spread  over  her  distortad 
features. 

^  Oh !  do  not  fear  the  scaffold,  Madame^''  said  the  m«g> 
istrate;  "I  will  not  dishonor  you,  since  that  would  ba 
dishonor  to  mysel£  No  I  if  you  have  understood  me^  you 
undeistand  that  joa  are  not  to  die  on  the  scaffold.** 
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''No!  I  do  not  nndeistand ;  ^bat  do  you  moan)" 
Btammered  the  unhappy  woman,  oompletely  overwhelmed. 

"  I  mean  that  the  wife  of  the  first  magistrate  in  the 
capital  shall  not  by  her  infamy  soil  an  unblemished 
name;  that  she  shall  not  with  one  blow  dishonor  her 
husband  and  her  child." 

"  No,  no  !  oh,  no  I " 

''Well,  Madame,  it  will  be  a  laudable  action  on  your 
part ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it  I " 

"You  thank  me!  and  for  what  t " 

"  For  what  you  have  just  said." 

"  What  did  I  say  t  Oh,  my  biain  whirls !  I  no  longer 
understand  anything !  My  God !  my  God  1 "  And  she 
rose  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  her  lips  foaming. 

"  Tou  have  answered,  Madame,  the  question  I  put  to 
you  on  entering  the  room, '  Where  do  you  keep  the  poiaoii 
you  generally  use,  Madame  % ' " 

Madame  de  Yillefort  raised  her  arms  to  heaven,  and 
convulsively  struck  one  hand  against  the  other.  "No^ 
no  ! "  she  vociferated,  <^  "  no,  you  cannot  wish  that !  ^ 

"What  I  do  not  wish,  Madame,  is  that  you  should  perish 
on  the  scaffold.    Do  you  understand  %  "  asked  Yilleforii 

"  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  Monsieur  I " 

"  What  I  require  is  that  justice  be  done.  I  am  on 
the  earth  to  punish,  Madame,"  he  added  with  a  flaming 
glance.  ^  Any  other  woman,  were  it  the  queen  herself 
I  would  send  to  the  executioner ;  but  to  you  I  shall  be 
mercifuL  To  you  I  say.  Have  you  not,  Madame,  reserved 
some  drops  of  the  surest,  deadliest,  most  speedy  poisont'* 

^  Oh,  pardon  me.  Monsieur  I  let  me  live  I  ** 

"  She  is  cowardly,"  said  Yillefort. 

*^  Reflect  that  I  am  your  wife  1 " 

"  You  are  a  poisoner." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  I " 
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**  In  the  name  of  the  lore  yon  once  boio  me !  ^ 

"  No,  no  I " 

**  In  the  name  of  onr  child  1  Ah,  for  the  sake  ef  oar 
child,  let  me  live ! " 

''  No  I  no  !  no  1  I  tell  yon ;  one  day,  if  I  allow  yoa  to 
live,  you  vill  perhaps  kill  him^  as  you  have  the  others  1 " 

''II  —  I  kiU  my  boy  ! "  cried  the  distracted  mother, 
nishing  towards  Yillefort;  ''I  kill  my  £douardl  Ha! 
ha  I  ha  I''  and  a  firightful,  demoniac  laugh  finished  the 
sentence,  which  was  lost  in  a  hoarse  rattle. 

Madame  de  Yillefort  had  fallen  at  her  husband's  feet 
He  approached  her.  "  Keep  this  in  mind,  Madame,"  he 
said  ;  **  if  on  my  return,  justice  has  not  been  satisfied^  I 
will  denounce  you  with  my  own  mouth,  and  arrest  joa 
with  my  own  hands  ! " 

She  listened,  panting,  overwhelmed,  crushed ;  her  eyes 
alone  remained  alive,  and  they  showed  the  terrible  flame 
that  consumed  her. 

''Do  you  understand  mef"  said  Yillefort  "I  am 
going  down  there  to  demand  the  sentence  of  death  against 
a  murderer.  If  I  find  you  alive  on  my  return,  you  shall 
sleep  to-night  in  the  Conciergerie/' 

Madame  de  Yillefort  sighed ;  her  nerves  gave  way,  and 
she  sank  on  the  carpet.  The  procureur  du  roi  seemed  to 
experience  a  sensation  of  pity ;  he  looked  upon  her  less 
severely,  and  bowing  to  her,  said  slowly,  "Farewell, 
Madame  !  fiurewell ! " 

That  farewell  struck  Madame  de  Yillefort  like  the  exe- 
cutioner's knife.  She  fainted.  The  procureur  du  roi  went 
out^  after  having  double-locked  the  dooi; 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

THB  ASSIZES. 

The  Benedetto  affair,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Palais^  and 
by  people  in  general,  had  piodnced  a  tiemendons  sensation. 
A  frequenter  of  the  Cafd  de  Paris,  the  Boulevard  de  Gand, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  during  his  brief  career  of  splen- 
dor, the  false  Cavalcanti  had  formed  a  host  of  acquaint- 
ances. The  papers  had  related  his  various  adventures, 
both  as  the  man  of  fashion  and  the  galley-slave ;  and  as 
every  one  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Prince  Cavalcanti  felt  a  lively  curiosity  in  his  fate,  they 
all  determined  to  spare  no  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  wit- 
ness the  trial  of  M.  Benedetto  for  the  murder  of  his  com- 
rade. In  the  eyes  of  many,  Benedetto  appeared,  if  not  a 
victim  to,  at  least  an  instance  of  the  fiedlibility  of  the  law. 
M.  Cavalcanti,  his  father,  had  been  seen  in  Paris ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  reappear  to  claim  the  illus- 
trious outcast.  Many  also,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
famous  polonaise  in  which  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo's  house,  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  dignified  manners,  the  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  displayed  by  the  old 
patrician,  who  certainly  played  the  nobleman  very  well  so 
long  as  he  said  nothing,  and  made  no  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. As  for  the  accused  himself,  many  remembered  him 
as  being  so  amiable,  so  handsome,  and  so  liberal,  that  they 
chose  to  think  him  the  victim  of  some  conspiracy,  since 
in  this  world  large  fortunes  firequently  excite  the  malevo- 
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lenoe  and  jealousy  of  some  unknown  enemy.  Ereiy  one^ 
therefore,  hastened  to  the  court,  —  some  to  witness  the 
sight,  others  to  comment  upon  it  From  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  crowd  was  stationed  at  the  iron  gates,  and 
an  hour  before  the  trial  began,  the  hall  was  already  filled 
with  those  who  had  gained  the  privilege  of  admission. 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  magistrates,  and  indeed  fre- 
quently afterwards,  a  court  of  justice,  on  days  when  some 
especial  trial  is  to  take  place,  resembles  a  drawing-room, 
where  many  persons  recognize  one  another,  and  conveiae,  if 
they  can  do  so  without  losing  their  seats,  and  when  they 
are  separated  by  too  great  a  number  of  lawyers,  spectaton^ 
and  gendannee^  communicate  by  signs. 

It  was  one  of  those  magnificent  autumn  days  which 
make  amends  for  a  short  summer ;  the  clouds  which 
M.  de  Yillefort  had  perceived  at  sunrise  had  all  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  one  of  the  softest  and  most  brilliant 
days  of  S^tember  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor. 

£eanchamp>  one  of  the  kings  of  the  press,  and  therefiara 
having  his  throne  everywhere,  was  looking  round  on  eveiy 
tide.  He  perceived  Ch&teau-Renaud  and  Debray,  who 
had  just  gained  the  good  graces  of  a  tergaU  de  vUU^  and 
who  had  persuaded  the  latter  to  place  himself  behind 
them,  instead  of  before  them,  as  he  had  a  right  to  da 
The  worthy  agent  had  recognized  the  minister's  secretaiy 
and  the  miUionnaire,  and  by  way  of  paying  extra  atten* 
tion  to  his  noble  neighbors,  promised  to  keep  their  places 
while  they  paid  a  visit  to  Beauchamp. 

«<  Well  1 '' said  Beauchamp^  «« we  shaU  aee  our  fnend !  "* 

*"  Tes,  indeed ! "  replied  Debray.  *'  Thai  worthy  ptinoe  I 
Deuce  take  those  Italian  princes  1 " 

^A  man,  too^  who  could  boast  of  Dante  for  a  gen^ 
alogist^  and  oould  reekon  as  iar  back  as  the  'Divina 
Commedia.*  * 
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"A  nobility  of  the  rapel"  add  ChatwKBalittMi, 
phlegmaticallj. 

"^  Ha  will  bo  ootideiimed,  iriH  he  sol  t "  aikod  Debim j 
of  Beaachtmp. 

**  Mj  dear  fellow,  I  think  we  ahonld  aak  yon  thai  qiiee> 
tion ;  joD  know  each  news  much  better  than  we  da  Did 
you  aee  the  president  at  the  nunislflr's  ksl  night  t  * 

"  Yes." 

<' What  did  he  say  1 " 

"  Something  which  will  suprise  yoo." 

**  Ob,  make  haste  and  tell  me,  then !  it  is  a  loQg  tinie 
sinoe  that  has  happened." 

"*  Well !  he  told  me  that  Benedetto,  who  is  considered 
a  serpent  of  sabtlety  and  a  giant  of  conning,  is  really  but 
a  very  subordinate,  silly  nacal*  and  altogether  nnwoithy 
of  the  experiments  that  wiU  be  made  on  his  phrenological 
organs  after  his  death." 

'*  Bah  !  "^  said  Beanchamp,  **  he  played  the  prince  rery 
well" 

^' Yes,  for  yon,  who  detest  those  nnhiqypy  princes,  Beao- 
ohamp,  and  are  always  delighted  to  find  fanlt  with  them  ; 
but  not  for  me,  who  discover  a  gentknnan  by  instinct,  and 
irho  scent  out  an  aristocratie  fiimily  like  a  very  bloodhound 
of  heraldry.** 

**  Then  you  nerer  belieyed  in  the  principality  1 " 

"  Yes  !  in  the  principality,  bat  not  in  the  prince." 

*'Not  so  bad,''  said  Debray  ;  *<  still,  I  aasore  yon,  he 
passed  very  well  with  many  people ;  I  have  met  him  al 
the  ministers'  houses." 

"Ah,  yes  !"  said  GhAtean-Renand.  The  idea  of  think- 
ing ministers  understand  anything  about  princes  I  " 

"That  is  a  good  thing  which  you  have  just  said, 
Chlteau-Renaud,"  said  Beauchamp,  laughing. 

''But,"  said  Debray  to  Beauchamp^  ''if  I  spoke  to  the 
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president,  you  have  probably  spoken  to  the  proeureur 
du  rai." 

**  It  was  an  impossibility ;  for  the  last  week  M.  de  YiHe- 
fort  has  secluded  himself, — naturally  enough ;  this  strange 
chain  of  domestic  afflictions^  followed  by  the  strange  death 
of  his  daughter  —  " 

**  Strange !     What  do  you  mean,  Beauchampi " 

**  Oh,  yes  I  Do  you  pretend  that  all  this  has  been  on- 
observed  at  the  minister's  1 "  said  Beauchamp,  placing  his 
eye-glass  in  his  eye,  where  he  tried  to  make  it  remain. 

"  My  dear  monsieur,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud,  **  allow  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  do  not  understand  that  manoeuYie 
with  the  eye-glass  half  so  well  as  Debray.  Give  him  a 
lesson,  Debray." 

*'  Stay,"  said  Beauchamp ;  *'  surely  I  am  not  deceived." 

"  What  is  it  ? " 

"  It  is  she  I  " 

**She?  who?" 

"  They  said  she  had  left." 

'' Mademoiselle  Eugenie  1 "  said  Chftteau-Renaud ;  ''has 
she  returned  1 " 

"  No ;  but  her  mother." 

''Madame  Danglarsi  Nonsense!  Impossible!"  said 
Chftteau-Renaud ;  ''  only  ten  days  after  the  flight  of  her 
daughter,  and  three  days  £rom  the  bankruptcy  of  her 
husband ) " 

Debray  colored  slightly,  and  followed  with  his  eyes  the 
direction  of  Beauchamp's  glance.  **  Come,"  he  said,  **  it  la 
only  a  veiled  lady,  some  foreign  princess, «-  perhaps  the 
mother  of  CavalcantL  But  you  were  just  speaking  on  a 
very  interesting  topic,  Beauchamp." 

•*I1" 

''Yes;  you  weie  telling  us  about  the  extraordinary 
death  of  Valentine/' 
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''Ah,  yea^  so  I  was.  But  how  is  it  that  Madame  do 
Villefort  is  not  hereP 

**  Poor  dear  woman  I "  said  Debray,  **  she  is  no  donht 
occupied  in  distilling  balm  for  the  hospitals^  or  in  making 
cosmetics  for  herself  or  friends.  Do  yon  know  she  spends 
two  or  three  thousand  crowns  a  year  in  this  amuse- 
ment 1  But  I  wonder  she  is  not  here.  I  should  have 
been  pleased  to  see  her,  for  I  like  her  very  much.'' 

''And  I  detest  her,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

"Whyl" 

"I  do  not  know.  Why  do  we  lovel  Why  do  we 
hate?    I  detest  her  by  antipathy." 

"  Or  rather,  by  instinct." 

**  Perhaps  so.  But  to  return  to  whst  you  were  sayings 
Beauchamp." 

"Well  I  **  replied  Beauchamp,  *'are  you  not  curious  to 
knowy  gentlemen,  why  they  die  so  fast  in  the  Villefort 
house)" 

**  *  Fast '  Idru]  is  good,"  said  Chftteau-Renaud. 

''My  dear  fellow,  you  will  find  the  word  in  Saint- 
Simon." 

"  But  the  thing  itself  is  found  in  M^  de  Yillefort's  house ; 
let  us,  then,  return  to  it.'' 

" Faith  1"  said  Debray,  "I  confess  that  I  have  not  lost 

sight  of  that  bouse,  which  for  the  last  three  months  has 

been  hung  with  black ;  and  day  before  yesterday  Madame 

was  speaking  to  me  about  it  in  connection  with  Valentine." 

I     "Who  is  Madame  1 "  asked  Ch&teau-Eenaud. 

"  The  minister's  wife,  of  course  1 " 

"  Oh,  your  pardon  I  I  never  yisit  ministers ;  I  leaye 
that  to  the  princes." 

"  Really,  you  were  before  only  sparkling,  but  now  you 
are  brilliant.  Baron ;  take  compassion  on  us,  or  you  will 
bum  us,  like  another  Jupiter." 
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"I  will  sot  ^>eak  again  I"  Mid  ChftUnin-Benani] ; 
"pray  have  compasaioQ  upon  me,  uid  do  not  take  np 
eTcry  word  I  Bay." 

"  Come,  let  US  endeavot  to  bear  tbe  end  of  yonr  ttorf, 
Beanchamp ;  I  told  yoa  that  day  before  yesterday  Hadame 
made  inqniiies  of  me  upon  the  subject  Enlighten  sh^ 
and  I  will  then  communicate  my  informatioa  to  her." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  the  reason  people  die  ao  fast  at 
U.  de  Villefort's  ia  that  tbare  ia  an  aasaaein  in  tbe 
house  I " 

Tbe  two  yomig  men  shuddered,  for  the  same  idea  had 
more  than  once  occurred  to  them. 

"  And  who  ia  tbe  asaasma  1 "  they  asked  t<^thet. 

"  Young  fidonard  I " 

A  burst  of  laughter  &om  tbe  anditoia  did  not  in  the 
laaat  disconcert  the  apeaker,  who  continoed,  "  Yes,  gentle- 
men; f!douard,  who  ia  quite  an  adept  in  tbe  art  of 
killing." 

"  Yon  ate  jesting." 

"  Ifot  at  all  I  yesterday  engaged  %  aemnt  who  had 
just  left  M.  de  Villefort.  I  intend  sending  him  away  to- 
morrow, he  eata  so  enormously,  to  make  up  for  tbe  tost 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  terror  in  that  house.  Well  I 
Uaten  to  me." 

"  Wo  are  listening." 

**  It  appears  that  the  dear  child  has  obtuned  posftcision 
of  a  bottle  containing  some  drug,  which  he  every  now 
and  then  niwe  against  those  who  have  displeased  lilm. 
First,  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Soint-M^isn  incurred  bis 
displeastm ,  ao  ha  ponred  oat  three  drops  of  his  elixir,  — 
three  drops  were  sufficient.  Then  it  was  tbe  brave  Banois, 
Grandpa  NoirUer'a  old  servant,  who  sometimes  rebuffed  the 
dear  child,  aa  you  know ;  tbe  dear  child  ponred  out  for 
him  three  diopa  of  hia  elixit;    Then  it  waa  poor  Valsa- 
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tine's  tarn,  who  did  not  ill-treat  him,  but  of  whom  be 
was  jealous;  be  poured  out  for  ber  tbree  drops  of  bis 
elixir,  and  for  ber  as  for  tbe  otbers  tbat  was  tbe  end." 

"  Why,  what  a  devil  of  a  story  are  you  giving  usi " 
said  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

**  Tes,"  said  Beaucbamp ;  ^*  a  story  of  tbe  other  world, 
is  it  notl" 

"  It  is  absurd,"  said  Debray. 

"  Ab  I "  said  Beaucbamp,  "  you  doubt  me  ?  Well,  you 
can  ask  my  servant,  or  rather  him  who  to-morrow  will  no 
longer  be  my  servant ;  it  was  tbe  talk  of  tbe  bouse." 

''  And  this  elixir,  where  is  it  I  what  is  it )  " 

^'  Tbe  child  conceals  it." 

"But  where  did  be  find  it  T 

'^  In  bis  mother's  laboratory." 

^Does  bis  mother,  then,  keep  poisons  in  ber  lab- 
oratory 1" 

''How  can  I  telll  You  are  questioning  me  like  a 
proeureur  du  rou  1  only  repeat  what  I  have  been  told. 
I  give  you  my  authority ;  I  can  do  no  more.  The  poor 
wretch  would  eat  nothing,  from  fear." 

« It  is  incredible ! " 

**  No,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  not  at  all  incredible !  You 
saw  last  year  that  child  of  tbe  Eue  Eicbelieu,  who  amused 
himself  with  killing  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  driving  a 
pin  into  one  of  their  ears  while  they  slept.  Tbe  genera- 
tion who  follow  us  are  very  precocious !  " 

"Come,  Beaucbamp,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud,  "I  will 
bet  tbat  you  do  not  believe  a  word  of  all  you  have  been 
telling  us !  but  I  do  not  see  tbe  Count  of  Monte  Cristo; 
why  IB  be  not  berel " 

"He  is  blas4,**  said  Debray;  ''besides,  be  could  not 

well  appear  in  public,  since  be  has  been  tbe  dupe  of  the 

Cavalcanti,  who,  it  appears,  presented  themselves  to  bim 
VOL.  ni.— 28 
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with  fblse  letters  of  ciedit^  and  cheated  him  out  of  one 
hundred  thousand  livres»  loaned  on  the  principalitj." 

''fij  the  way,  M.  de  Ch&tean-Renaud,"  asked  Ben- 
champ, ''  how  is  Morrel  f " 

'^  Faith !  I  have  called  three  times  without  once  seeing 
him.  Stilly  his  sister  did  not  seem  uneasy,  and  told  me 
that  though  she  had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  daj% 
she  was  sure  he  was  welL'' 

"  Ah,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  Count  of  Monte  Crisio  ean- 
not  appear  in  the  hall ! "  said  Beauchamp. 

"  Why  not  1 " 

''  Because  he  is  an  actor  in  the  drama." 

*'  Has  he  assassinated  any  one,  then  I**  asked  Debiay. 

"  No,  it  is  he,  on  the  contrary,  whom  they  wished  to 
assassinate.  Yon  know  that  it  was  in  leaving  his  boose 
that  M.  de  Caderousse  was  murdered  by  his  friend  Bene- 
detto; you  know  that  the  famous  waistcoat  was  found 
in  his  house^  containing  the  letter  which  stopped  the  sig- 
nature of  the  marriage-contract.  Do  you  see  the  waisi- 
coati  There  it  is,  all  blood-stained,  on  the  desk,  as  a  part 
of  the  evidence." 

"  Ah,  very  good !  ** 

**  Hush,  gentlemen  1  here  is  the  court ;  let  us  go  back 
to  our  places.'' 

A  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall ;  the  aergeni  de  wQU  called 
his  two  prategis  with  an  energetic  ^  Hem  1 "  and  the  bailiff 
appearing^  called  out  with  that  shrill  voice  peculiar  to  his 
order,  even  in  the  days  of  Beaumarpbais^  ''The  conxt, 
gentlemen  I** 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THB  IKDICTMENT. 

Ths  judges  took  their  places  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
profound  silence ;  the  jniy  took  their  seats ;  M.  de  Ville- 
fort,  the  object  of  unusual  attention,  and  we  had  almost 
said  of  general  admiration,  sat  in  the  armchair,  and  cast 
a  tranquil  glance  around  him.  Every  one  looked  with 
astonishment  on  that  grave  and  severe  face,  the  calm 
expression  of  which  personal  griefs  had  been  unable  to 
disturb ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to 
all  human  emotions  excited  a  kind  of  terror. 

<< Gendarmes  1 "  said  the  president,  ''bring  in  the 
accused.'' 

At  these  words  the  public  attention  became  more  intense, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door  through  which 
Benedetto  was  to  enter.  The  door  soon  opened,  and  the 
accused  appeared.  The  same  impression  was  experienced 
by  all  present ;  and  no  one  was  deceived  as  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  His  features  bore  no  sign  of 
that  deep  emotion  which  stops  the  beating  of  the  heart 
and  blanches  the  cheek.  His  hands,  gracefully  placed,  one 
upon  his  hat,  the  other  in  the  opening  of  his  white  waist- 
coat, were  not  at  all  tremulous ;  his  eye  was  calm,  and 
even  brilliant.  Having  entered  the  court-room,  he  searched 
with  inquiring  eyes  the  body  of  magistrates  and  assistants, 
allowing  his  gaze  to  rest  on  the  president^  and  especially 
on  the  proenreur  du  roL    By  the  side  of  Andrea  was 
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placed  the  lawyer  who  was  to  conduct  his  defence^  and 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  court;  for  Andrea  dis- 
dained to  pay  any  attention  to  those  details^  to  which 
he  appeared  to  attach  no  importance.  The  lawyer  was 
a  young  man  with  light  hair,  whose  face  expressed  a 
hundred  times  more  emotion  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
prisoner. 

The  president  called  for  the  reading  of  the  indictment, 
drawn  up,  as  we  know,  by  the  clever  and  implacable  pen 
of  Yillefort  During  that  reading,  which  occupied  con- 
siderable time,  the  public  attention  was  continually  drawn 
towards  Andrea,  who  bore  the  burden  with  Spartan  uncon- 
cern. Yillefort  had  never  been  so  concise  nor  so  eloquenk 
The  crime  was  presented  under  the  liveliest  colors ;  the 
former  life  of  the  prisoner,  his  transformation,  his  consis- 
tent criminality  from  an  early  age,  were  set  forth  with  all 
the  talent  that  a  knowledge  of  human  life  could  furnish 
to  a  mind  like  that  of  the  procureur  du  roi.  By  force  of 
that  preliminary  alone  Benedetto  was  forever  lost  in  pub- 
lic opinion  before  the  sentence  of  the  law  could  be  pro- 
nounced. Andrea  paid  no  attention  to  the  successive 
charges  which  were  brought  against  him.  M.  de  Yillefort, 
who  examined  him  attentively,  and  who  no  doubt  practised 
upon  him  all  the  psychological  studies  he  was  accustomed 
to  use,  in  vain  endeavored  to  make  him  lower  his  eyes, 
notwithstanding  the  depth  and  fixedness  of  his  gaze.  At 
length  the  reading  was  completed. 

<« Accused,"  said  the  president,  ''your  name  and  sor- 
namef" 

Andrea  rose.  "  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  the  Presidenty" 
he  said  in  a  dear  voice ;  "  but  I  see  that  you  are  adopting 
an  order  in  your  questioning  in  which  I  shall  be  unable  to 
follow  you.  I  claim —  and  will  presently  justify  my  claim 
—  to  be  in  an  exceptional  situation.    I  b^  therefore  thai 
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you  will  giant  me  penuission  to  follow  a  diffeient  order  in 
mj  replies ;  I  will  none  the  less  answer  all  questions." 

The  astonished  president  looked  at  the  jury,  who  them- 
selves looked  at  the  proeureur  du  rou  The  whole  assem- 
bly manifested  great  surprise ;  but  Andrea  appeared  quite 
unmoved. 

''  Tour  age  1 "  said  the  president  ^*  Will  you  answer 
that  question  1" 

''I  will  answer  that  question,  as  well  as  the  rest^ 
Monsieur  the  President,  but  in  its  turn." 

**  Tour  age  %  "  repeated  the  president. 

'^I  am  twenty-one  years  old;  or  rather,  I  shall  be 
in  a  few  days^  as  I  was  bom  the  night  of  Sept  27| 
1817.'' 

M.  de  Yilleforty  who  was  busy  taking  down  some  notes^ 
raised  his  head  at  the  mention  of  this  date. 

**  Where  were  you  bom  t "  continued  the  president 

''  At  Auteuil,  near  Paris." 

M.  de  Villefort  a  second  time  raised  his  head,  looked  at 
Benedetto  as  if  he  had  been  gasdng  at  the  head  of  Medusa, 
and  became  livid.  As  for  Benedetto,  he  gracefully  wiped 
his  lips  with  a  fine  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefl 

"  Your  profession  %  " 

"  First  I  was  a  forger,''  answered  Andrea,  calmly ; 
''then  I  became  a  thief;  and  lately  I  have  become  an 
assassin." 

A  murmur,  or  rather  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  from 
all  parts  of  the  assembly.  The  judges  themselves  appeared 
stupefied ;  and  the  jury  manifested  tokens  of  disgust  for  a 
cynicism  so  unexpected  from  a  &shionable  man.  M.  de 
Yillefort  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  which,  at  first 
pale,  had  become  red  and  burning.  Then  he  suddenly 
rose,  and  looked  around  as  though  he  had  lost  his  senses ; 
he  wanted  aiz. 
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^'Aie  yoa  looking  for  anything^  M.  le  Proenieiir  dv 
roil"  ai^ed  Benedetto,  with  bis  most  afikble  smile. 
M.  de  Villefort  made  no  reply,  but  sat^  or  rather  threw 
himself  down  again  upon  bis  chair. 

''And  now,  prisoner,  will  you  consent  to  tell  your 
name  I "  said  the  president.  *'  The  bmtal  affectation  with 
which  you  have  enumerated  your  crimes,  the  pride  with 
which  you  profess  them,  —  which  calls  for  a  severe  repri- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  courts  both  in  the  name  of  moral- 
ity, and  for  the  respect  due  to  humanity, —>  ooiutitatea 
perhaps  your  reason  for  delay  in  announcing  your  name  ; 
you  wished  to  make  your  name  a  climax  to  the  titles  which 
you  have  already  assumed.'^ 

''It  is  quite  wonderful,  Monsieur  the  President^  how 
correctly  you  have  read  my  thoughts^"  said  Benedetto,  in 
bis  softest  voice  and  most  polite  manner.  "  This  is  indeed 
the  reason  why  I  begged  you  to  invert  the  order  of  the 
questions." 

The  public  astonishment  had  reached  its  height.  There 
was  no  longer  any  deceit  or  bravado  in  the  manner  of  the 
accused.  The  excited  audience  awaited  the  thunder  thai 
must  come  from  the  depths  of  that  dark  cloud. 

"  Well  I  "  said  the  president ;  "  your  name  %  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  my  name,  since  I  do  not  know  it ; 
but  I  know  my  father's,  and  can  give  it  to  you." 

A  painful  dazzling  blinded  Villefort.  Drops  of  bitter 
sweat  might  be  seen  dropping  from  his  cheeks  upon  the 
papers  which  he  moved  about  with  hands  trembling 
convulsively. 

**  State,  then,  your  father's  name,"  said  the  presidenk 

Not  a  whisper,  not  a  breath  was  heard  in  that  vast 
assembly;  every  one  waited  in  suspensa 

"  My  father  is  the  proaaratr  du  roi,**  replied  Andiea, 
calmly. 
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**  The  procuretar  du  rai  f  "  said  the  president,  stupefied, 
and  without  noticing  the  agitation  which  spread  over  (he 
&oe  of  M.  de  Villefort ;  **  the  procureur  duroi  9** 

**  Tes ;  and  if  you  wish  to  know  his  name,  I  will  tell 
ity  —  he  is  named  Villefort" 

The  explosion,  which  had  been  so  long  restrained,  from 
a  feeling  of  respect  to  the  court  of  justice,  now  burst  forth 
like  thunder  &om  the  breasts  of  all  present ;  the  oourt 
itself  did  not  seek  to  restrain  the  movement  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  exclamations,  the  insults  addressed  to  Bene- 
detto, who  remained  unmoved,  the  energetic  gestures,  the 
movement  of  the  gendarmes,  the  sneers  of  the  scum  of 
the  crowd  —  always  sure  to  rise  to  the  snr&ce  in  case  of 
any  disturbance  -r  all  this  lasted  five  minutes^  before  the 
magistrates  and  the  baili£b  were  able  to  restore  sUence. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  voice  of  the  president 
was  heard  to  exclaim, — 

»  **  Are  you  playing  with  justice,  accused,  and  do  you  dare 
place  before  your  fellow-citisens  an  example  of  corruption, 
which,  in  a  period  lacking  nothing  on  that  score,  has  not 
yet  had  its  parallel)" 

Several  persons  hurried  up  to  M.  de  Yillefbrt,  who  was 
nearly  buried  in  his  chair,  offering  him  consolation, 
encouragement,  and  protestations  of  zeal  and  sympathy. 
Order  was  re-established  in  the  court-room,  except  at  one 
place  where  a  group  still  showed  movement  and  agitation. 
A  lady,  it  was  said,  had  just  fiiinted ;  they  had  supplied 
her  with  a  smelling-bottle,  and  she  had  recovered. 

During  all  that  tumult,  Andrea  had  turned  his  smiling 
&ce  towards  the  assembly;  then,  leaning  with  one  hand 
on  the  oaken  rail  of  his  bench,  in  a  graceful  attitude^  he 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  insult 
the  court  or  make  a  useless  disturbance  in  the  presence  of 
this  honorable  assembly.    They  ask  my  age;  I  tall  it. 
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Thej  ask  where  I  was  bom;  I  answer.  Thej  ask  my 
name ;  I  cannot  give  it^  since  mj  parents  abandoned  uml 
Bat  though  I  cannot  give  mj  own  name,  not  possessing 
one,  I  can  tell  them  mj  fJEtther's.  Now  I  repeat,  mj  feiher 
is  named  M.  de  Villefort,  and  I  am  ready  to  prove  it" 

There  was  an  energy,  a  conviction,  and  a  sincerity  in 
the  manner  of  the  young  man  which  silenced  the  tumiilt. 
All  eyes  were  turned  for  a  moment  towards  the  proeureur 
du  rai,  who  sat  as  motionless  as  though  a  thunderbolt  bad 
changed  him  into  a  corpse. 

"  Gentlemen  1  ^  said  Andrea,  commanding  silence  by 
his  voice  and  manner,  ^'I  owe  you  the  proofs  and  ex- 
planations of  what  I  have  said." 

''  But,"  said  the  president,  irritated,  ".in  your  examina- 
tion  you  called  yourself  Benedetto,  declared  yourself  an 
orphan,  and  claimed  Corsica  as  your  countiy." 

''I  said  anything  I  pleased,  in  order  that  the  solemn 
declaration  I  have  just  made  should  not  be  withbdd, 
which  otherwise  would  certainly  have  been  the  case*  I 
now  repeat  that  I  was  bom  at  Anteuil  on  the  night  of 
Sept  27,  1817,  and  that  I  am  the  son  of  the  prxKth 
reur  du  roi,  M.  de  Villefort.  Do  you  wish  for  any  further 
details)  I  will  give  them.  I  was  bom  in  No.  28  Bue 
de  la  Fontaine,  in  a  room  hung  with  red  damask.  My 
&ther  took  me  in  his  arms,  telling  my  mother  I  was  dead, 
wrapped  me  in  a  napkin  marked  with  an  H  and  an  N, 
and  carried  me  into  a  garden,  where  he  buried  me  alive." 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  assembly  when  they  saw 
that  the  confidence  of  the  prisoner  increased  in  proportion 
with  the  tenor  of  M.  de  Villefort 

''But  how  have  you  become  acquainted  with  all  these 
details ) "  asked  the  president 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Monsieur  the  President  A  man  who 
had  sworn  vengeance  against  my  father,  and  had  long 
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watched  his  opportunitj  to  kill  him,  had  introduced  him- 
self that  night  into  the  garden  in  which  my  father  honed 
me.  He  was  concealed  in  a  thicket ;  he  saw  my  father 
hory  something  in  the  ground,  and  stahhed  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation ;  then,  thinking  the  deposit  might 
contain  some  treasure,  he  turned  up  the  ground  and  found 
me  still  living.  The  man  carried  me  to  the  hospital  for 
foundlings,  where  I  was  inscrihed  under  the  numher  57. 
Three  months  afterwards  his  sister  travelled  from  Rogliano 
to  Paris,  and  having  claimed  me  as  her  son,  carried  me 
away.  Thus,  you  see,  though  horn  in  Paris,  I  was 
hrought  up  in  Corsica." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  one  could 
have  &ncied  the  hall  empty,  so  profound  was  the  stillness. 

"  Proceed  !  "  said  the  president. 

''Certainly,''  continued  Benedetto,  ''I  might  have 
lived  happily  with  those  good  people,  who  adored  me; 
hut  my  perverse  disposition  prevailed  over  the  virtues 
which  my  adopted  mother  endeavored  to  instil  into  my 
heart*  I  increased  in  wickedness  till  I  committed  crime. 
One  day  when  I  cursed  Providence  for  making  me  so 
wicked,  and  ordaining  me  to  such  a  fate,  my  adopted 
fiither  said  to  me,  'Do  not  hlaspheme,  unhappy  child  I 
for  not  in  anger  did  God  give  you  life.  The  crime  is 
yoor  father's,  not  yours,  —  your  father's,  who  doomed  you 
to  hell  if  you  should  die,  and  to  wretchedness  if  hy  some 
miracle  you  should  he  restored  to  life.'  After  that  I  ceased 
cursing  Grod,  and  cursed  my  father.  This  is  why  I  have 
uttered  the  words  for  which  you  hlame  me ;  this  is  why 
I  have  fiUed  this  whole  assembly  with  horror.  If  it  is  an 
additional  crime,  punish  me ;  hut  if  I  have  convinced  you 
that  ever  since  the  day  of  my  birth  my  fi&te  has  been  aad| 
bitter,  and  lamentable,  then  pity  me." 

**  But  your  mother  I "  asked  the  president. 
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''My  mother  thought  me  dead;  she  is  not  gniltj.  I 
have  not  wished  to  know  her  name;^  nor  do  I  know  it" 

Just  then  a  piercing  ciy,  ending  in  a  soh,  burst  from 
the  centre  of  the  group  which  surrounded  the  ladj  who 
had  before  fainted,  and  who  now  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics.  As  she  was  earned  out  of  the  hall,  the  thick 
yeil  which  concealed  her  face  dropped  off,  and  Madaww 
Danglars  was  recognized.  Notwithstanding  his  shattered 
nerves,  the  stunning  sensation  in  his  ears,  and  the  mad- 
ness which  turned  his  biain,  Yillefort  recognized  her  and 
stood  up. 

''The  proofs!  the  proofs!"  said  the  president;  " re- 
member that  this  tissue  of  horrors  must  be  supported  by 
the  clearest  proofs." 

''The  proofs)"  said  Benedetto,  laughing;  ''do  you 
want  proofs  r* 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  then,  look  at  M.  de  Yillefort,  and  then  ask  me 
for  proofs." 

Every  one  turned  towards  the  proeureur  du  fo^  wbo^ 
unable  to  bear  the  universal  gaze  now  riveted  on  him 
alone,  advanced,  staggering,  into  the  midst  of  the  tribunal, 
with  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  his  face  indented  with  the 
marks  of  his  nails.  The  whole  assembly  uttered  a  long 
murmur  of  astonishment 

"Father!"  said  Benedetto,  "I  am  asked  for  pioo&; 
do  you  wish  me  to  give  theml" 

"  No,  no,"  stammered  M.  de  Yillefort,  in  a  hoane  voice ; 
''no,  it  is  useless!'' 

"  How  useless)  **  cried  the  president  "  What  do  you 
meant" 

"  I  mean  that  I  feel  it  impossible  to  struggle  against 
this  deadly  weight  which  crushes  me,  gentlemen.  I  am  >— 
I  perceive  it  —  in  the  hands  of  an  avenging  God  I    There 
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is  no  need  of  proofs ;  all  that  this  young  man  has  said 
is  true." 

A  dull,  gloomy  silence,  like  that  which  precedes  some 
awful  phenomenon  of  natuie^  pervaded  the  assembly,  who 
shuddered  in  dismay. 

''What!  M.  de  Villefort,"  cried  the  president,  '<aie 
you  not  yielding  to  an  hallucination )  What  I  are  you  in 
.  possession  of  your  senses  1  It  is  easily  seen  that  an  accu- 
sation so  strange,  so  unexpected,  so  terrible,  has  disordered 
your  mind.    Come,  recover  yourself!" 

The  procureur  du  roi  dropped  his  head ;  his  teeth  chat- 
tered like  those  of  a  man  under  a  violent  attack  of  fever, 
and  yet  he  was  deadly  pale. 

"I  am  in  possession  of  all  my  senses,  Monsieur,"  he 
said;  ''my  body  alone  sufifers,  as  you  may  suppose.  I 
acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  all  the  young  man  has 
brought  against  me,  and  from  this  hour  hold  myself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  procureur  du  roi  who  will  succeed  me." 

And  as  he  spoke  these  words  with  a  hoarse,  choking 
voice,  he  staggered  towards  the  door,  which  was  mechan- 
ically opened  by  an  officer  of  the  court.  The  whole  as- 
sembly were  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  revelation 
and  confession  which  made  so  terrible  a  culmination  of 
the  series  of  events  which  for  the  last  fortnight  had  agi- 
tated Parisian  society. 

"Well,"  said  Beauchamp,  "let  them  now  say  that 
drama  is  unnatural  \" 

"  Faith  ! "  said  Ch&teau-Senaud,  "  I  would  rather  end 
my  career  like  M.  de  Morcerf ;  a  pistol-shot  seems  quite 
delightful  compared  with  this  catastrophe." 

"  And  so  he  has  committed  murder,''  said  Beauchamp. 

''And  I  thought  of  marrying  his  daughter  1''  said 
Debray.     "  She  did  well  to  die,  poor  girl ! " 

"  The  sitting  is  adjourned,  gentlemen,"  said  the  presi' 
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dent;  ''and  the  case  is  postponed  to  the  next  aesdon. 
The  matter  will  be  examined  anew,  and  will  be  committed 
to  another  magistrate." 

As  for  Andrea,  still  self-possessed  and  more  interesting 
than  ever,  he  left  the  hall  escorted  by  gendarmes^  who 
involontarily  paid  him  some  deference. 

"  Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  this,  my  fine  fellow  t " 
asked  Debiay  of  the  sergent  de  vilUf  slipping  a  lonis  into 
bis  hand. 

**  There  will  be  extenuating  circumstances,"  he  replied. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

EXPIATION. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  density  of  the  orovd,  M.  de  Yille- 
fort  saw  it  open  before  him.  There  is  something  so  awe- 
inspiring  in  great  afflictions  that  even  in  the  worst  periods 
of  history,  the  first  emotion  of  a  crowd  has  generally  been 
to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer  in  a  great  catastrophe. 
Many  people  have  been  assassinated  in  a  tumult;  but 
criminals  have  rarely  been  insulted  during  their  trial 
Thus  Yillefort  passed  through  the  mass  of  spectators  and 
officers  of  the  Palais,  and  withdrew.  Though  he  had 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  he  was  protected  by  his  griefl 
There  are  some  situations  which  men  understand  by  in- 
stinct^ though  their  reason  cannot  explain  them  ;  in  such 
cases  the  greatest  orator  is  he  who  expresses  himself  most 
Tehemently  and  naturally.  The  mtdtitude  takes  his  ex- 
pressions for  a  complete  narration;  it  has  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  them,  and  greater  reason  to  consider  them 
sublime  when  they  are  true.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  Yillefort  left  the 
Palais.  Every  pulse  beat  with  feverish  excitement,  every 
nerve  was  strained,  every  vein  swollen,  and  every  part  of 
his  body  seemed  to  suffer  differently  from  the  rest,  thus 
multiplying  his  agony  a  thousandfold.  Habit  alone  guided 
him  through  the  passage ;  he  threw  aside  his  magisterial 
robe^— not  for  propriety's  sake,  but  because  it  was  an 
oppressive  burden  on  his  shoulders,  a  shirt  of  Nessus, 
prolifio  in  torture.    Having  staggered  as  far  as  the  Rue 
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Daupbin^,  he  perceived  his  caiiiage,  awoke  his  deeping 
coachman  by  opening  the  door  himself^  threw  himwelf  on 
the  cushions,  and  pointed  towards  the  Faabooig  St. 
Honor6 ;  the  carriage  drove  on.  All  the  weight  of  his 
fallen  fortune  seemed  to  Ml  upon  his  head.  That  weight 
crushed  him.  He  did  not  see  the  consequences ;  he  had 
not  measured  them;  he  felt  them.  He  could  not  rea- 
son out  his  course  like  a  cool  murderer,  who  deals  with 
what  is  familiar  to  him.  A  thought  of  God  was  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  —  ''God I"  he  murmured,  without 
knowing  what  he  said ;  ** God !  Godl "  He  saw  only  God 
in  all  that  had  happened.  The  carriage  rolled  rapidly. 
Yillefort,  while  turning  restlessly  on  the  cushions,  Mi 
something  press  against  him.  He  put  out  his  hand  to 
remove  the  object ;  it  was  a  fan  which  Madame  de  YiUe^ 
fort  had  left  in  the  carriage.  This  fan  awakened  a  recol- 
lection which  darted  through  his  mind  like  lightning  in 
darkness,  —  he  thought  of  his  wife. 

"  Oh  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  though  a  red-hot  iron  were 
piercing  his  heart.  During  the  last  hour  his  own  wretched* 
ness  had  alone  been  presented  to  his  mind ;  now  another 
object,  not  less  terrible,  suddenly  presented  itselL  His 
wife !  he  had  acted  the  inexorable  judge  with  her,  he  had 
condemned  her  to  death ;  and  she,  crushed  by  remorse^ 
struck  with  terror,  covered  with  the  shame  inspired  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  irreproachable  virtue ;  she,  a  poor 
weak  woman,  without  defence  against  a  power  absolute 
and  supreme,  —  she  might  at  that  very  moment  perhaps 
be  preparing  to  die  I  An  hour  had  already  elapsed  since 
her  condemnation.  At  that  moment,  doubtless,  she  was 
recalling  all  her  crimes  to  her  memory ;  she  was  asking 
pardon  for  her  sins ;  perhaps  she  was  even  writing  a  letter 
imploring  on  her  knees  forgiveness  from  her  virtuous  hus- 
band, -^  a  foigivenees  she  was  purchasing  with  her  death  I 
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Villefort  again  groaned  with  anguish  and  despair.  ''  Ah  1  ** 
he  exdaimed,  'Hhat  woman  became  criminal  only  from 
associating  with  me  I  I  carried  the  infection  of  crime 
with  me,  and  she  has  canght  it  as  she  would  the  typhus 
fever,  the  cholera,  the  plague  1  And  yet  I  have  punished 
her !  I  have  dared  to  say  to  her, '  Repent  and  die ! '  Oh, 
no  I  no !  she  shall  live ;  she  shall  follow  me.  We  will  fly, 
leave  France  behind,  aud  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I 
talked  to  her  of  the  scaffold  1  Great  God !  how  did  I  dare 
utter  the  word  1  Why,  the  scafifold  awaits  me  also  1  Yes, 
we  will  fly ;  I  will  confess  all  to  her ;  I  will  tell  her  daily 
that  I  also  have  committed  a  crime  1  Oh,  what  an  alli- 
ance of  the  tiger  and  the  serpent !  Oh,  worthy  wife  of 
a  husband  such  as  I !  She  must  live,  that  my  infieuny 
may  diminish  hers."  And  Villefort  dashed  open  the 
window  in  front  of  the  carriage,  "  Faster  I  fiEister  I  **  he 
cried  in  a  tone  which  electrified  the  coachman*  The 
horses,  impelled  by  fear,  flew  towards  the  house. 

"Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Villeforty  as  he  approached  his 
home ;  "  yes,  that  woman  must  live ;  she  must  repent^  and 
educate  my  son,  my  poor  child,  the  sole  survivor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  indestructible  old  man,  of  the  wreck 
of  my  house.  She  loves  him ;  it  was  for  his  sake  she  has 
committed  these  crimes.  The  heart  of  a  mother  who  loves 
her  child  is  not  irredeemably  bad ;  she  will  repent.  No 
one  will  know  she  has  been  guilty;  the  crimes  which  have 
taken  place  in  my  housey  though  they  now  occupy  the 
public  mind,  will  be  forgotten  in  time^  or  if,  indeed,  a 
few  enemies  should  remember  them,  why,  I  will  add  them 
to  my  list  of  crimes.  What  will  it  signify  if  one,  two,  or 
three  more  are  added  f  My  wife  and  child  shall  escape 
from  this  gulf^  carrying  treasures  with  them;  she  will  live 
and  may  yet  be  happy,  since  her  child,  in  whom  all  her 
love  is  centred,  will  be  with  her,    I  shall  have  performed 
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A  good  action,  and  my  heart  will  be  lighter."  And  the 
procureur  du  roi  breathed  more  freely  than  he  had  done 
for  some  time. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hoteL  YiUefoii 
leaped  out  of  the  carriage  and  saw  that  his  servants  were 
surprised  at  his  early  return ;  he  could  read  no  other  ex- 
pression on  their  features.  None  of  them  spoke  to  him ; 
they  merely  stood  aside  as  usual  to  let  him  pass.  As  he 
went  by  M.  Noirtier's  room,  he  perceived  through  the  half- 
open  door  two  figures ;  but  he  had  no  curiosity  to  know 
who  was  visiting  his  father,  —  his  anxiety  carried  him  on 
further. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to 
his  wife's  room,  "nothing  is  changed  here."  He  then 
closed  the  door  of  the  landing.  "  No  one  must  disturb 
us,''  he  said ;  "  I  must  speak  freely  to  her,  accuse  myself 
and  say — "  He  approached  the  door,  touched  the  ciystal 
handle,  which  yielded  to  his  hand.  "  Not  locked  1 "  he 
murmured;  "that  ia  welL"  And  he  entered  the  little 
room  in  which  ^ouard  slept ;  for  though  the  child  went 
to  school  during  the  day,  his  mother  could  not  allow  him 
to  be  separated  from  her  at  night.  He  searched  the  room 
with  a  glance.  "  Not  here,**  he  said ;  "  doubtless  she  is 
in  her  bedroom."  He  rushed  towards  the  door ;  it  was 
bolted.  He  stopped,  shuddering.  "  H^loise  I "  he  cried. 
He  fancied  he  heard  the  moving  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 
"  H^loise  I "  he  repeated. 

"  Who  is  there  I "  answered  the  voice  of  her  he  aonghl 
He  thought  that  voice  more  feeble  than  usuaL 

*•  Open  the  door  1 "  cried  Villefort ;  "  open,  it  is  I." 

But  notwithstanding  this  request,  notwithstanding  the 
tone  of  anguish  in  which  it  was  uttered,  the  door  remained 
closed.  Villefort  burst  it  open  with  a  violent  blow.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  room  which  led  to  her  boudoir,  Mir 
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dame  de  Yillefort  was  standing  erect,  pale,  her  features 
contracted,  and  her  eyes  faring  boiribly.  "  H^oiae ! 
Heloise  I "  he  said,  **  what  is  the  matter  t    Speak  !  " 

The  young  woman  extended  towards  him  her  hand  stiff 
and  pale.  **  It  is  done^  Monsieur  1  **  she  said,  with  a  rat- 
tling which  seemed  to  tear  her  throat  *'  What  moie  do 
yon  wantf"  and  she  fell  on  the  floor. 

Yillefort  ran  to  her  and  seized  her  hand,  which  consul- 
siyely  clasped  a  crystal  bottle  with  a  golden  stopper. 
Madame  de  Yillefort  was  dead.  Yillefort,  maddened 
with  horror,  stepped  back  to  the  thrediold  of  the  door, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  corpse.  **  My  son  ! "  he  exclaimed 
suddenly;  ''where  is  my  son)  j^onaid,  Bdouardl" 
and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  still  crying, ''  Edouard  f 
£douard  ! "  The  name  was  pronounced  in  such  a  tone 
of  anguish  that  the  servants  ran  up. 

''Where  is  my  son?"  asked  Yillefort;  "let  him  be 
removed  from  the  house  that  he  may  not  see  —  " 

*'M.  £douard  is  not  downstairs,  Monsieur/'  replied 
the  vcUet  de  chamhre, 

"  Then  he  must  be  playing  in  the  garden ;  go  and  see.'* 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  Madame  sent  for  him  half  an  hour  ago ; 
he  went  into  her  room,  and  has  not  been  downstairs  since." 

A  cold  perspiration  burst  out  on  Yillefort's  Imtow  ;  his 
legs  trembled,  and  his  brain  was  filled  with  a  confused 
maze  of  ideas.  "  In  Madame  de  Yillefort's  room  1 "  he 
murmured,  and  slowly  returned,  with  one  hand  wiping 
his  forehead,  and  with  the  other  supporting  himself 
against  the  wall  To  enter  the  room,  he  must  again  see 
the  body  of  his  unhappy  wife.  To  call  fidouaid  he  must 
reawaken  the  echo  of  that  room  changed  to  a  sepulchre. 
To  speak  seemed  like  violating  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
Yillefort  felt  that  his  tongue  was  paralyzed  in  his  throats 
''fidouard!"   he  stammered;   "fidouard!''    The  child 
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did  not  answer.  Where  then  conld  he  be,  if  he  had 
entered  his  mother^s  room  and  not  since  xetomedt  He 
stepped  forward.  The  corpse  of  Madame  de  Villefort  was 
stretched  across  the  doorway  leading  to  the  room  in  which 
fidouard  must  he ;  that  corpse  seemed  to  watch  over  the 
threshold,  with  eyes  fixed  and  open,  with  a  firightfiily 
mysterious  irony  on  the  lips.  Through  the  open  door  a 
portion  of  the  boudoir  was  visible,  containing  an  upright 
piano,  and  a  blue  satin  couch.  Villefort  stepped  forward 
two  or  three  paces,  and  beheld  his  child  lying — no  doubt 
asleep  —  on  the  sofik  The  unhappy  man  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy ;  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
abyss  of  despair  and  darkness.  He  had  only  to  step  over 
the  corpse,  enter  the  boudoir,  take  the  child  in  his  aioM^ 
and  flee  with  him  far,  far  away. 

Villefort  was  no  longer  the  man  whose  refined  corrup- 
tion made  him  the  type  of  civilization;  he  was  a  tiger 
wounded  to  death,  whose  teeth  were  broken  in  his  last 
agony.  He  no  longer  feared  realities,  but  phantoms.  He 
leaped  over  the  corpse  as  though  it  had  been  a  fumaoei 
He  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  pressed  him,  shook  him, 
called  him ;  but  the  child  made  no  reply.  He  pressed  his 
eager  lips  to  the  cheeks ;  they  were  icy  cold  and  pala.  He 
felt  hiB  stiffened  limbs;  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  the 
hearty  but  it  no  longer  beat;  the  child  was  dead.  A 
folded  paper  fell  from  fidouard's  breast.  Villefort,  thun- 
derstrucky  fell  upon  his  knees;  the  child  dropped  from 
his  arms,  and  rolled  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  its  mother. 
Villefort  picked  up  the  paper,  and,  recognizing  his  wife's 
writing,  ran  h\a  eyes  rapidly  over  its  contents.  Thej 
were  as  foUows: — 

**  You  know  that  I  was  a  good  mother,  since  it  was  for  mj 
son's  sake  that  I  became  oiminaL  A  good  mother  cannot 
depart  without  her  son." 
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Yillefort  could  not  believe  his  eyes;  he  coiild  not  be- 
lieve bis  reason.  He  dragged  himself  towards  the  child's 
corpse,  and  examined  it  as  a  lioness  contemplates  its  dead 
cub.  Then  a  piercing  cry  escaped  from  his  breast. 
"Godl"  he  said;  *' always  Godl"  The  two  victims 
alarmed  him ;  he  could  not  bear  the  solitude  filled  by  two 
'.  corpses.  Until  then  he  had  been  sustained  by  rage,  by  his 
(Strength  of  mind,  by  despair,  by  the  supreme  agony  which 
led  the  Titans  to  scale  the  heavens,  and  Ajaz  to  defy  the 
gods.  He  now  rose,  his  head  bent  beneath  the  weight  of 
grief;  and  shaking  his  hair  moist  with  perspiration  on  end 
with  tenor,  he^  who  had  never  felt  compassion  for  any 
one,  determined  to  seek  his  ^ther,  that  he  might  have  some 
one  to  whom  he  could  relate  his  misfortunes,  some  one  by 
whose  side  he  might  weep.  Ue  descended  the  little  stairs 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  entered  Noirtier's 
room.  The  old  man  appealed  to  be  listening  attentively 
and  as  affectionately  as  his  infirmities  would  allow  to  the 
Abb^  Busoni,  who  looked  cold  and  calm,  as  usual.  Yille- 
fort, perceiving  the  abbd,  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 
He  recollected  the  call  he  had  made  upon  him  after  the 
dinner  at  Auteuil,  and  then  the  visit  the  abbd  had  himself 
paid  to  his  house  on  the  day  of  Valentine's  death.  "  You 
here.  Monsieur)"  he  exclaimed;  ''do  you  then  never 
appear  but  to  act  as  an  escort  to  Death  1" 

Busoni  turned  round,  and  perceiving  the  excitement 
depicted  on  the  magistrate's  face,  the  savage  lustre  of  his 
eyes,  he  understood  that  the  scene  of  the  assizes  had  been 
accomplished;  but  beyond  this  he  was  ignorant.  "I 
came  to  pray  over  the  body  of  your  daughter,"  he  replied. 

**  And  why  are  you  here  to-day  i " 

**  I  come  to  tell  you  that  you  have  sufficiently  repaid 
your  debt,  and  that  from  this  moment  I  will  pray  to  God 
to  forgive  you  as  I  do." 
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"Good  heayens!''  ezdaiiDed  Yilleforft^  ateppmg  luck 
fearftdly,  "sorely  that  is  not  the  Toioe  of  the  Abb^ 
Busoni!'' 

^  No  1  '*  the  abb6  threw  off  hia  fiilse  tonsnrey  shook  his 
heady  and  his  hair,  no  longer  oonfined,  fell  in  black 
masses  aronnd  his  manly  fetoe. 

"  It  IB  the  faee  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  proeureur  du  roi,  with  a  haggard  expression. 

''You  are  not  exactly  right,  M.  le  F^rocaienr  dn  loi; 
you  must  go  fitrther  back." 

'*  That  voice !  that  voice !  where  did  I  first  hear  itf 

"  Ton  heard  it  for  the  first  time  at  MarseiUes,  tweoty- 
three  years  ago^  on  the  day  of  your  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint-M^ran.     Refer  to  your  papem.* 

"  You  are  not  Busoni  t  you  are  not  Monte  Cristo  Y  Ob, 
heavens  I  you  are  that  enemy,  concealed^  implacabk^ 
deadly  1  I  must  have  wronged  you  in  soma  way  at  Mar* 
seillea     Oh,  woe  to  me  ! " 

''Yes;  you  are  indeed  rights"  said  the  county  crossing 
hb  arms  over  his  broad  chest ,  "  search !  search  \ " 

''But  what  have  I  done  to  you?"  exclaimed  Yillefoit, 
whose  mind  was  balancing  between  reason  and  insanity 
in  that  cloud  which  is  neither  a  dream  nor  reality,— 
''  what  have  I  done  to  you  1    Tell  me,  then  1     Speak  1 " 

"  You  condemned  me  to  a  horrible^  tedious  death ;  you 
killed  my  fiither;  you  deprived  me  of  liberty,  of  love^ 
and  of  happiness." 

**  Who  are  you,  then  1    Who  are  you  ?  '* 

"I  am  the  spectre  of  a  wretch  you  buried  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Ch&teau  d'If.  To  that  spectre,  issu- 
ing at  length  from  his  tomb,  God  has  given  the  mask 
of  Monte  Cristo,  and  has  covered  him  with  diamonds 
and  with  gold,  that  you  might  not  xecogniae  him  until 
to-day." 
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''Ah  I  I  xeoognue  you  I  I  recognize  youf  ezckdined 
tlie  procureur  dni  roi;  **  you  are  -^  " 

*'  I  am  Edmond  Dantte !  " 

"  You  are  Edmond  Dantes  I "  cried  Yillefort^  seizing  the 
count  by  the  wrist,  "  then  come  here."  And  he  dnqgged 
Monte  Oristo  up  the  stairs ;  who,  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  followed  him  in  astonishment^  expecting  some 
new  catastrophe.  "  Hold,  Edmond  Dant^  1  *'  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  child.  ''  See  I  are 
you  well  avenged)" 

Monte  Gristo  became  pale  at  this  horrible  sight;  he  felt 
that  he  had  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  vengeance,  and 
that  he  could  no  longer  say,  "  God  is  for  and  with  me." 
With  an  expression  of  indescribable  grief  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  body  of  the  child,  reopened  his  eyes,  felt  his  pulse^ 
and  then  rushed  with  him  into  Valentine's  room,  of  which 
he  double-locked  the  door. 

**  My  child !  **  cried  Villefort,  **  he  carries  away  the  body 
of  my  child !  Oh,  curses,  woe^  death  to  you  I  "  and  he 
tried  to  follow  Monte  Gristo ;  but  as  though  in  a  dream, 
he  was  fixed  to  the  spot  His  eyes  glared  as  though  they 
were  starting  through  the  sockets ;  he  griped  the  flesh  on 
his  chest  until  his  nails  were  stained  with  blood ;  the  veins 
of  his  temples  swelled  as  though  they  would  burst  their 
nanow  limits,  and  deluge  his  brain  with  fire.  This  lasted 
several  minutes,  until  the  frightful  overturn  of  reason  was 
accompUsbed ;  then,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  followed  by  a 
burst  of  laughter,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  door  of  Valentine's  room 
opened,  and  Monte  Gristo  reappeared.  Pale,  with  a  dull 
eye  and  heavy  heart,  all  the  noble  features  of  that  face, 
usually  so  calm  and  serene,  appeared  overwhelmed  with 
griefl  In  his  arms  he  held  the  child,  whom  no  skill  had 
been  able  to  recall  to  life.     Bending  on  one  knee,  he 


placed  it  letcRiiitly  lij  tiie  nde  of  ifes  mtAeg,  vitih  xti 
bad  i^KB  Imt  IkhmL  Umb  nain&  he  vent  out,  mud 
meeting  a  eermt  on  the  iiana^  be  Mked,  ^'When  k 
K  de  ViEdbftf* 

Tbe  aemnt,  mstad  of  CDnreriB^  paizded  to  the  gndco. 
MoDte  Cristo  na  down  the  itepaiy  and  m^rmoEiiig  towxnls 
Ihe  ^nt  deaigziated,  hehdd  Tilkfixt  ■omaiided  br  his 
serrazrta  with  a  ipade  in  his  hand,  and  digging  the  earth 
withfczry.  '^ It  is  not  here ! "  he  caied.  "It  is  not  hcR!" 
And  then  he  mored  farther  on,  and  began  to  dig  again. 

Koote  Ciiato  approached  him,  and  aud  in  a  low  Toiee, 
^  Monaenr,  joa  haTe  indeed  lost  a  aon ;  but  —  * 

Yillefort  intermpted  him ;  he  had  neither  heard  not 
understood.  **  Oh,  I  win  find  him  !  "  he  cried ;  "  yoa 
maj  pretend  be  is  not  bev^  but  I  will  find  him,  thoa^  I 
dig  forercr ! " 

Monte  Cristo  drew  back  in  horror.  **  Ob !  *  be  aaid, 
"  he  is  mad  !  "  And  as  though  he  feared  that  the  walla 
of  the  accoised  house  would  crumble  around  him,  ha 
rushed  into  the  street,  for  the  fust  time  doubting  whether 
he  had  the  right  to  do  as  he  had  done.  "  Oh  1  enough 
of  this, — enough  of  this,"  he  cried;  ''let  me  sare  the 
lasf  On  entering  his  house,  he  met  Morrel,  who  wan- 
dered about  like  a  ghoet.  **  Prepare  jourself,  MaTimilian," 
the  count  said  with  a  smile ;  **  we  leave  F^uis  ta-morrow.** 

"  Have  jou  nothing  more  to  do  here  t "  asked  MorreL 

**  No/'  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  **  God  grant  I  ouij  not 
have  done  too  much  already!'* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THB  DSPARTUBB. 

Thb  eyents  which  had  taken  place  formed  the  theme  of 
conyenation  throughout  all  Paria.  Emmanuel  and  his 
wife  spoke  of  them  with  natural  astonishment  in  their 
little  apartment  in  the  Rue  Meslay ;  they  associated  the 
three  successive,  sudden,  and  unexpected  catastrophes  of 
Morcerf,  Danglars,  and  Yillefort.  Maximilian,  who  was 
paying  them  a  visit,  listened  to  their  conversation,  or 
rather  was  present  at  it,  huried  in  his  accustomed 
apathy. 

"Indeed,"  said  Juh'e,  "might  we  not  almost  fancy, 
Emmanuel,  that  those  people,  so  rich,  so  happy  but  yes- 
terday, had  forgotten  in  their  prosperity  that  an  evil 
genius  hovered  over  them,  and  that  he,  like  the  wicked 
&iries  in  Perrault's  stories  who  have  not  been  invited  to 
some  wedding  or  baptism,  has  appeared  all  at  once  to 
revenge  himself  for  their  fatal  neglect  1 " 

"  What  a  succession  of  disasters ! "  said  Emmanuel, 
thinking  of  Morcerf  and  Danglars. 

"  What  sufferings  ! "  said  Julie,  thinking  of  Valentine, 
but  with  a  delicacy  natural  to  women,  refraining  from 
uttering  that  name  in  her  brothei^s  presence. 

"  If  it  is  God  who  has  afflicted  them,"  said  Emmanuel ; 
"  it  is  because  God,  who  is  supreme  goodness,  has  found 
nothing  in  their  past  lives  to  claim  a  mitigation  of  their 
8u£fering;  it  is  because  they  were  accursed." 
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"  Do  you  not  fonn  a  very  xash  judgment,  Emmanuel  t  ** 
said  Julie.  *'  When  my  father  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
was  once  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide,  had  any  one 
then  said,  ^  This  man  deserves  his  miseiy/  would  not  tfaafe 
person  have  heen  deceived  1 " 

**  Yes,  hut  God  did  not  permit  our  father  to  faU^  as  he 
did  not  permit  Abraham  to  sacriiice  his  son.  To  the 
patriarchy  as  to  us,  he  sent  an  augel  who  arrested  the 
wings  of  Death." 

Emmanuel  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  the 
sound  of  the  bell  was  heaid, — the  well-known  signal  given 
by  the  porter  that  a  visitor  had  arrived.  Nearly  at  the  same 
instant  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo  appeared  on  the  threshold.  The  yooQg 
couple  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  Maximilian  nused  his  head, 
but  let  it  £Edl  again  immediately. 

**  Maximilian,"  said  the  count,  without  appearixig  to  no- 
tice the  different  impressions  which  his  presence  produced 
on  the  little  circle,  *'  I  come  to  seek  you." 

<<  To  seek  me  1 "  repeated  Morrel,  as  if  awakening  from 
a  dream. 

** Yes"  said  Monte  Cristo,  ** has  it  not  been  agreed  that 
I  should  take  you  with  me,  and  did  I  not  tell  you  yesterday 
to  prepare  for  departure  1 " 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Maximilian ;  '^  I  came  ezpreasly  to 
wish  them  farewelL" 

Whither  are  you  going.  Count  t  ^  asked  Julie. 
In  the  first  instance  to  Marseilles,  Madame." 

"  To  Marseilles  I "  exclaimed  the  young  couple. 

"  Yes,  and  I  take  your  brother  with  me." 

'<  Oh,  Count !  "  said  Julie,  **  will  you  restore  him  to  us 
cured  of  his  melancholy  1 " 

Morrel  turned  away  to  conceal  the  confusion  of  his 
countenance. 
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'' Ton  perceivQ|theny  that  he  is  not  k^py  t ''said  the  count 

**  TeSy"  leplied  the  young  woman ;  ''and  I  fear  much 
that  he  finds  onz  home  but  a  dull  one.'' 

**  I  win  ondertake  to  divert  him,"  replied  the  count 

''  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you,  Monsienr/'  said  Maxi- 
milian. ''Adieu,  my  kind  fiiendal  Emmanuel  1  Julie! 
FareweU ! " 

"HoWy  farewell t"  ezdaimed  Julie;  ''do  you  leave 
us  thus  so  suddenly,  without  any  preparations  for  your 
journey,  without  even  a  passport ) " 

"Needless  delays  but  increase  the  grief  of  parting," 
said  Monte  Cristo;  "and  Maximilian  has  doubtless  pro- 
vided himself  with  everything  requisite^ — at  least,  I 
advised  him  to  do  so." 

"  I  have  a  passport,  and  my  dothes  are  ready  packed," 
said  Morrel,  in  his  tranquil  but  mournful  manner. 

"  Good  I "  said  Monte  Cristo,  smiling ;  "  in  these 
prompt  arrangements  may  be  recognized  the  promptness 
of  a  well-disciplined  soldier." 

"  And  you  leave  us  thus,"  said  Julie^  "  at  a  moment's 
warning  f  you  do  not  give  us  a  day,  not  even  an  hour 
before  your  departure  t" 

"  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  MEadame,  and  I  must  be 
in  Borne  in  five  days." 

"But  does  Maximilian  go  to  Bome)"  exclaimed 
EmmanueL 

"I  am  going  wherever  it  may  please  the  count  to  lead 
me,"  said  Morrel,  with  a  smile  full  of  grief;  "  I  belong  to 
him  for  the  next  month." 

"Oh,  heavens!  how  strangely  he  expresses  himself^ 
Count!"  said  Julie. 

"Maximilian  accompanies  me,"  said  the  oount^  in  his 
kindest  and  most  persuasive  manner;  "therefore  do  not 
make  yourself  uneasy  on  your  brother's  account" 
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''Once  more,  faiewdl,  my  dear  dster;  Emmannel, 
adieu  I  **  Morrel  lepeated. 

''His  caieleasneas  and  indifference  touch  me  to  the 
hearty"  said  Julie.  "Oh,  Maximilian,  Maximilian,  70a 
aie  certainly  concealing  something  from  us  I " 

"Pshaw!"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "jou  will  see  him 
return  to  you  gay,  smiling,  and  joyfuL'' 

Maximilian  cast  a  look  of  disdain,  almost  of  anger,  on 
the  count. 

"  Let  us  set  out,**  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"Before  you  leave  us.  Count,"  said  Julie^  "will  you 
permit  us  to  express  to  you  all  that  the  other  day — " 

"  Madame/'  interrupted  the  count,  taking  her  two  hands 
in  his,  "  all  that  you  could  say  would  never  equal  what  I 
read  in  your  eyes ;  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  are  fully 
understood  by  mine.  like  hene&ctors  in  romances,  I 
should  have  left  you  without  seeing  you  again ;  but  that 
would  have  been  a  virtue  beyond  my  strength,  because  I 
am  a  weak  and  vain  man,  fond  of  the  tender,  kind,  and 
thankful  glances  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Now  that  I  am 
going  away,  I  carry  my  egotism  so  fiar  as  to  say,  '  Do  not 
forget  me,  my  friends,  for  probably  you  will  never  see 
me  again/" 

"  Never  see  you  again  ! "  exclaimed  Emmanuel,  while 
two  large  tears  rolled  down  Julie's  cheeks,— "never  see 
you  again !  It  is  not  a  man,  then,  but  some  angel  that 
leaves  us ;  and  this  angel  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
heaven  after  having  appeared  on  earth  to  do  good." 

"Say  not  so,"  quickly  returned  Monte  Cristo,  — "say 
not  so,  my  friends.  Angeb  never  err ;  celestial  beings  can 
stay  their  actions  where  tbey  wish  them  to  end.  Fate  is 
not  more  powerful  than  they ;  it  is  they,  on  the  contrary, 
who  overcome  fkte.  No^  £mmanuel,  I  am  but  a  man, 
and  your  admiration  is  as  tmmerited  as  your  words  are 
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sacrilogious."  And  pressiiig  his  lips  on  the  hand  of  Juliey 
who  rushed  into  his  amiSy  he^eztended  his  hand  to  Em- 
manuel ;  then  tearing  himself  from  this  house,  the  abode 
of  peace  and  happiness,  he  made  a  sign  to  Maximilian, 
who  followed  him  passively,  with  the  indifference  which 
was  perceptible  in  him  ever  since  the  death  of  Valentine. 

"Restore  my  brother  to  peace  and  happiness,"  whim- 
pered Julie  to  Monte  Cristo.  And  the  count  pressed  her 
hand  in  reply,  as  he  had  done  eleven  years  before  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  Morrel's  study. 

"You  still  confidci  then,  in  Sinbad  the  Sailor  1"  asked 
he,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  was  the  ready  answer. 

"Well,  then,  sleep  in  peace,  and  put  your  trust  in 
the  Lord." 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  post-chaise  was  waiting; 
four  powerful  horses  were  already  pawing  the  ground  with 
impatience,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Ali,  his  hce 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  apparently  just  arrived  from  a 
long  walk,  was  standing. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  count  in  Arabic,  "  have  you  been  to 
the  old  man's)*' 

Ali  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"And  have  you  placed  the  letter  before  him,  aa  I 
ordered  you  to  dol" 

The  slave  respectfully  indicated  that  he  had. 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  or  rather,  what  did  he  do  1 " 

Ali  placed  himself  in  the  light,  so  that  his  master  might 
dee  him  distinctly,  and  then  imitating  in  his  intelligent 
manner  the  countenance  of  the  old  man,  he  closed  his 
eyes  as  Noirtier  was  in  the  custom  of  doing  when  saying 
"  yes.'' 

"Good I  he  accepts,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  "Now  let 
us  go.** 
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These  woxda  had  scarcely  escaped  him  when  the  cannsgi 
was  on  its  way,  and  the  feet  of  the  hones  straek  a  shower 
of  sparks  firom  the  pavement.  MaTimilian  settled  ^^"**^^^ 
in  his  comer  without  ntteiing  a  word.  Half  an  hour  had 
fled  when  the  carriage  sapped  suddenly ;  the  count  had 
just  pulled  the  silken  check-stringy  which  was  festaied  to 
All's  finger.  The  Nubian  immediately  descended,  and 
opened  the  carriage-door.  It  was  a  lovely  starlight  night ; 
they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  Yill^uif^  the  phtfoim 
whence  Paris,  like  some  dazk  sea,  is  seen  to  agitate  its 
millions  of  lights,  resembling  phosphorio  waves,  —  waves 
indeed  more  noisy,  more  passionate,  more  changeable^ 
more  furious,  more  greedy  than  those  of  the  tempestu* 
ons  ocean ;  waves  which  never  lie  calm,  like  those  of  the 
vast  sea ;  waves  ever  destructive,  ever  foaming,  and  ever 
restless.  The  count  remained  alone ;  and  on  a  sign  from 
his  hand,  the  carriage  advanced  some  stepa  He  contem* 
plated  for  some  time,  with  his  arms  crossed,  the  fumace 
in  which  are  melted,  turned,  and  shaped,  all  those  ideas 
which,  emerging  from  the  boiling  abyss,  go  forth  to  agi* 
tate  the  world.  When  he  had  fixed  his  piercing  look  on 
this  modem  Babylon,  which  equally  engages  the  oontem* 
pktion  of  the  religious  enthusiast,  the  materialist^  and  the 
scoffer,  "Great  city,''  murmured  he,  inclining  his  head 
and  joining  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  "less  than  six 
months  have  elapsed  since  first  I  entered  thy  gates.  I 
believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  led  my  steps  to  thee,  and 
that  he  also  enables  me  to  quit  thee  in  triumph.  The 
secret  cause  of  my  presence  within  thy  walls  I  have  con- 
fided alone  to  him,  who  only  has  had  the  power  to  read 
my  heart.  God  only  knows  that  I  retire  from  thee  with* 
out  pride  or  hatred,  but  not  without  many  regrets;  he 
only  knows  that  the  power  confided  to  me  has  never  been 
made  subservient  to  my  personal  good  or  to  any 
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eause.  Oh,  great  city!  it  is  in  thy  palpitating  bosom 
that  I  have  found  that  which  I  sought;  like  a  patient 
miner,  I  have  dog  deep  into  thy  yeiy  entiaila  to  root  oat 
evil  thence.  Now  m j  work  is  aocompliahed,  my  mission 
is  terminated ;  now  thou  canst  afford  me  neither  pain  nor 
pleasure.    Adieu,  Paris !  adieu  1 " 

His  look  wandered  over  the  vast  phdn  like  that  of  some 
genius  of  the  night ;  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
and  getting  into  the  caixiage,  the  door  was  closed  on  him, 
and  it  quickly  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  in 
a  doud  of  dust  and  noise. 

Two  leagues  were  passed  without  a  single  word  being 
ptonounoed.  Morrel  was  dreaming,  and  Monte  Cristo 
was  looking  at  the  dreamer. 

^'MorreV'  said  the  count  to  him  at  length,  ''do  you 
repent  having  followed  me  1 " 

**  No,  Count ;  but  to  leave  Paris  —  " 

**  If  I  thought  happiness  awaited  you  in  Paris,  Morrel, 
I  would  have  left  you  there." 

''Valentine  reposes  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  to 
leave  Paris  is  like  losing  her  a  second  time." 

*'  Maximilian,**  said  the  count,  "  the  friends  that  we  have 
lost  do  not  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  are  buried 
deep  in  our  hearts ;  and  it  has  been  thus  ordained,  that  we 
may  always  be  accompanied  by  them.  I  have  two  friends, 
who  in  this  way  never  depart  from  me,  —  the  one,  he  who 
gave  me  being,  and  the  other,  he  who  conferred  knowledge 
and  intelligence  on  me.  Their  spirits  live  in  me.  I  con- 
sult them  when  doubtful,  and  if  I  ever  do  any  good,  it  is 
to  their  good  counsels  that  I  am  indebted.  Usten  to  the 
voice  of  your  heart,  Morrel,  and  ask  it  whether  you  ought 
to  continue  showing  me  that  melancholy  countenance." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Maximilian,  "  the  voice  of  my  heart 
Is  very  sorrowful,  and  promises  me  only  misfortunes.'' 
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• 

^'  It  is  ever  thus  that  weakened  minds  see  ereiyUmig 
as  through  a  hlack  veil.  The  sonl  forms  its  own  horizons ; 
your  soul  is  darkened,  and  consequently  the  sky  of  the 
future  appears  stormy  and  unpromising." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  trusi"  said  Maximilian ;  and  he  sub- 
sided into  his  thoughtful  mood. 

The  journey  was  performed  with  that  marvellouB  rapidity 
which  the  unlimited  power  of  the  count  ever  commanded ; 
towns  fled  from  them  like  shadows  on  their  path,  and  trees 
shaken  by  the  first  winds  of  autumn  seemed  like  giants 
madly  rushing  on  to  meet  them,  and  retreating  as  rapidly 
when  once  reached.  The  following  morning  they  arrived 
at  Chftlons,  where  the  count's  steamboat  waited  for  them ; 
without  an  instant  being  lost,  the  carriage  was  placed  on 
board,  and  the  two  travellers  embarked.  The  boat  was 
built  for  speed;  her  two  paddle-wheels  resembled  two 
wings  with  which  she  skimmed  the  water  like  a  bird. 
Morrel  was  not  insensible  to  that  sensation  of  delight 
which  IB  generally  experienced  in  passing  rapidly  through 
the  air ;  and  the  wind,  which  occasionally  raised  the  hair 
from  his  forehead,  seemed  for  the  moment  to  dispel  the 
clouds  collected  there.  As  the  distance  increased  between 
the  travellers  and  Paris,  an  almost  superhuman  serenity 
appeared  to  surround  the  count;  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  exile  about  to  revisit  his  native  land.  Ere 
long  Marseilles  presented  herself  to  view,  —  Maraeilles, 
fall  of  life  and  energy ;  Mazseilles,  the  younger  sister  of 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  that  has  succeeded  to  them  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean;  Marseilles,  that  with  age 
increases  in  vigor  and  strength.  Powerful  memories  were 
stirred  within  them  by  the  sight  of  that  round  tower,  that 
Fort  St.  Nicolas,  that  port  with  its  quays  of  brick,  where 
they  had  both  gambolled  as  children ;  and  it  was  with 
one  accord  that  they  stopped  on  the  Canebi^re.    A  vessel 
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was  setting  sail  for  AlgieiB,  on  board  of  which  the  bustle 
iisuallj  attending  departure  prevailed.  The  passengers 
and  their  relatives  crowded  on  the  deck ;  Mends  taking  a 
tender,  but  sorrowful  leave  of  one  another,  some  weeping, 
others  noisy  in  their  grief,  formed  a  spectacle,  exciting 
even  to  those  who  witnessed  similar  ones  daily,  but  which 
had  not  the  power  to  disturb  the  current  of  thought  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  Maximilian  from 
the  moment  he  had  set  foot  on  the  broad  pavement  of 
the  quay. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Monte 
Cristo,  —  **  here  is  the  spot  where  my  father  stood  when 
the  '  Pharaon '  entered  the  port ;  it  was  here  that  the  good 
old  man  whom  you  saved  from  death  and  dishonor  threw 
himself  into  my  arms.  I  yet  feel  his  warm  tears  on  my 
&ce ;  and  his  were  not  the  only  tears  shed,  for  many  who 
saw  us  wept  also." 

Monte  Cristo  gently  smiled  and  said,  "I  was  there," 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  comer  of  a  street  As 
he  spoke,  and  in  the  vexy  direction  he  indicated,  a  groan, 
expressive  of  bitter  grief,  was  heard ;  and  a  woman  was 
seen  waving  her  hand  to  a  passenger  on  board  the  ve^ssel 
about  to  saiL  Monte  Cristo  looked  at  her  with  an  emotion 
that  must  have  been  remarked  by  Morrel  had  not  his  eyes 
been  fixed  on  the  vessel. 

"  Oh,  heavens  1 "  exclaimed  Morrel, "  I  am  not  mistaken  I 
That  young  man  who  is  waving  his  hat,  that  youth  in  uni- 
form, is  Albert  de  Morcerf  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  recognized  him.*' 

"  How  so  1  you  were  looking  the  other  way." 

The  count  smiled,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when 

he  did  not  want  to  make  any  reply,  and  he  again  directed 

his  looks  towards  the  veiled  female,  who  soon  disappeared 

at  the  comer  of  the  street.     Turning  to  his  friend,  **  Dear 
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Hazimiliaxiy''  said  the  county  **  have  yoa  nothing  to  do  in 
this  region  f 

*^  I  have  to  weep  over  the  gzave  of  my  JEitber/  replied 
Monel,  in  a  broken  Toice. 

*'  Wellf  then,  go ;  wait  £6r  me  there^  and  I  will  ioon 
join  you." 

''  Yon  leave  me^  then  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  also  have  a  filial  visit  to  pay,'* 

Morrel  allowed  his  hand  to  £edl  into  that  which  the  const 
extended  to  him ;  then  with  an  inexpiessibly  melancholy 
inclination  of  the  head  he  left  the  coont,  and  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  east  of  the  city.  Monte  Cristo  remained 
on  the  same  spot  until  MaTimilian  waa  out  of  sight ;  he 
then  walked  slowly  towards  the  All^  de  MeiUan  to  seek 
out  a  small  house  which  the  earlier  part  of  this  stoiy 
has,  without  doubt»  made  familiar  to  our  leaden.  It  yet 
stood  under  the  shade  of  the  fine  avenue  of  lime-treei^ 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  frequent  walks  of  the 
idlers  of  Marseilles,  covered  by  an  immense  vine,  which 
spreads  its  aged  and  blackened  branches  over  the  stone 
front,  burned  yellow  by  the  ardent  sun  of  the  South. 
Two  stone  steps,  worn  away  by  the  friction  of  the  fee^ 
led  to  the  door,  made  of  three  planks^  which,  owing  to 
their  never  having  made  acquaintance  with  paint  or  var- 
nish, parted  annually  to  reunite  again  when  ike  damp 
season  arrrived.  This  house,  with  all  its  crumbling  an- 
tiquity and  apparent  miseiy,  was  yet  cheerful  and  pictu- 
resque. It  was  indeed  the  same  that  the  elder  Dantes 
formerly  inhabited ;  but  the  old  man  occupied  the  garret, 
while  the  whole  house  was  now  placed  at  tho  command 
of  Merc^d^  by  the  count 

The  woman  whom  the  count  had  seen  leave  the  ship  with 
so  much  regret  entered  this  house ;  she  had  scarcely  doeed 
the  door  after  her  when  Monte  Cristo  appeared  at  the  comsr 
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of  a  street,  so  that  he  found  and  lost  her  again  almost  at 
the  same  instant.  The  worn-out  steps  were  old  acquain- 
tances of  his ;  he  knew  better  than  any  one  ebe  how  to 
open  that  weather-beaten  door  with  a  large-headed  nail, 
which  served  to  raise  the  latch  within.  He  entered  with- 
out knocking,  or  giving  any  other  intimation  of  his  pres- 
ence, as  an  intimate  friend,  or  as  a  landlord.  At  the  end 
of  a  passage  paved  with  bricks  was  seen  a  little  garden, 
bathed  in  sunshine,  and  rich  in  warmth  and  light;  it 
wab  in  this  garden  that  Mercedes  found,  in  the  place  in- 
dicated by  the  count,  the  sum  of  money  which  he  through 
a  sense  of  delicacy  intimated  had  been  placed  there  four 
and  twenty  years  previously.  The  trees  of  the  garden 
were  easily  seen  from  the  steps  of  the  street  door.  Monte 
Cristo,  on  stepping  into  the  house,  heard  a  sigh  almost 
resembling  a  deep  sob ;  he  looked  in  the  direction  whence 
it  came,  and  there  under  an  arbor  of  Virginian  jessamine, 
with  its  thick  foliage  and  long  purple  flowers,  he  perceived 
Mercdd^  seated,  with  her  head  bowed,  and  weeping.  She 
had  raised  her  veil,  and  alone  in  the  presence  of  Heaven, 
with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  was  giving  free  scope 
to  those  sighs  and  tears  which  had  been  so  long  restrained 
by  the  presence  of  her  son.  Monte  Cristo  advanced  a 
few  paces ;  the  gravel  crackled  under  his  feet  Mercedes 
raised  her  head,  and  uttered  a  ciy  of  terror  on  beholding 
a  man  before  her. 

''Madame,"  said  the  county  "it  is  no  longer  in  my 
power  to  restore  you  to  happiness,  but  I  offer  you  conso- 
lation; will  you  deign  to  accept  it  as  coming  from  a 
fnendr 

'*  I  am  indeed  most  wretched,''  replied  Merc^d^  — - 
"alone  in  the  world.  I  had  but  my  son,  and  he  has 
left  me  I " 

"He  possesses  a  noble  heart,  Madame, '^  replied  the 
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eoonty  ^and  he  has  acted  rightly.  He  feels  that  erery 
man  owes  a  trihute  to  his  oonntry;  soma  contrihute  their 
talentSy  others  their  indnstij;  those  devote  their  hlood, 
these  their  nightly  lahors^  to  the  same  cause.  Had  he  re- 
mained with  you,  his  life  most  have  become  a  hateM  bur- 
den, nor  would  he  have  participated  in  your  grieft.  He 
will  increase  in  strength  and  honor  by  struggling  with 
adversity,  which  he  will  convert  into  prosperity.  Leave 
him  to  build  up  the  future  for  you,  and  I  venture  to  say 
you  wiU  confide  it  to  safe  hands.^ 

"  Oh ! "  replied  the  poor  woman,  mournfully  shaking 
her  head,  "  the  prosperity  of  which  you  speak,  and  which, 
fh)m  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to 
grant  him,  I  can  never  enjoy.  The  bitter  cup  of  adversity 
has  been  drained  by  me  to  the  very  dregs,  and  I  feel  that 
the  grave  is  not  fieir  distant.  You  have  acted  kindly. 
Count,  in  bringing  me  back  to  the  place  where  I  have 
been  happy.  It  is  where  one  has  been  happy  that  one 
ought  to  die." 

'^Alasl"  said  Monte  Cristo^  ''your  words  sear  and 
embitter  my  heart,  the  more  so  because  you  have  every 
reason  to  hate  me,  —  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  your 
misfortunes.  But  why  do  you  not  pity,  instead  of  blaming 
me)    Tou  would  render  me  still  more  unhappy^'' 

"Hate  you,  blame  you,  —  you,  Edmondt  Hate,  re- 
proach the  man  that  has  spared  my  son's  life  I  For  was 
it  not  your  fatal  and  sanguinary  intention  to  destroy  that 
son  of  whom  M.  de  Morcerf  was  so  proud  t  Oh,  look  at 
me  well,  and  discover,  if  you  can,  even  the  semblance  of 
a  reproach  in  mo." 

The  count  looked  up  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Merc^^ 
who,  partly  rising  from  her  seat^  extended  both  her  hands 
towards  him. 

*'Ohylook  at  me  I**  she  continued  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
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found  melancholy;  '^my  eyes  no  longer  dazzle  by  theii 
brilliancy,  for  the  time  has  long  fled  since  I  came  to 
smile  on  Edmond  Dant^,  "who  awaited  me  up  there  at 
the  window  of  the  garret  where  his  aged  father  lived. 
Years  of  grief  have  created  an  abyss  between  those  days 
and  the  present.  Accuse  you,  Edmond!  hate  you,  my 
friend  1  No,  it  is  myself  that  I  blame,  myself  that  I  hate ! 
Oh,  miserable  creature  that  I  am!"  cried  she,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  "  How  have  I 
been  punished!  I  once  possessed  piety,  innocence,  and 
love,-— the  three  elements  in  the  happiness  of  angels, — 
and,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  have  come  to  doubt  God  I " 

Monte  Cristo  approached  her,  and  silently  took  her 
hand. 

"No,"  said  she,  withdrawing  it  gently,  —  "no,  my 
firiendi  touch  me  not.  You  have  spared  me,  yet  of  all 
those  who  have  fallen  under  your  vengeance  I  was  the 
most  guilty.  They  were  influenced  by  hatred,  by  avarice, 
and  by  self-love ;  but  I  was  base,  and  for  want  of  cour- 
age, acted  against  my  judgment.  Nay,  do  not  press  my 
hand,  £dmond;  you  are  thinking  of  some  affectionate 
word, — I  perceive  it, — but  do  not  say  it.  Keep  it  for 
another ;  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  it.  See  "  (and  she 
exposed  her  face  completely  to  view),  •—  "  see,  misfortune 
has  silvered  my  hair ;  my  eyes  have  shed  so  many  tears 
that  they  are  encircled  by  a  rim  of  purple ;  and  my  brow 
is  wrinkled.  You,  Edmond,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  still 
young,  handsome,  dignified ;  it  is  because  you  have  never 
doubted  the  mercy  of  God,  and  he  has  supported  and 
strengthened  you  in  all  your  trials." 

As  Mercies  spoke,  the  tears  chased  one  another  down 
her  cheeks ;  the  unhappy  woman's  heart  was  breaking,  as 
memory  recalled  the  changeful  events  of  her  life.  Monte 
Cristo  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  respectfully ;  but  she 
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herself  felt  that  it  was  a  kifis  without  warmth,  like  that 
which  he  would  have  hestowed  on  the  hand  of  some  mar- 
ble statue  of  a  saint  *'  There  are  fieited  lives,"  she  con- 
tinued, **  in  which  one  first  fieiult  ruins  all  the  future.  I 
believed  you  dead;  why  did  I  survive  you!  What  good 
has  it  done  me  to  mourn  for  you  eternally  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  my  heart  t  Only  to  make  a  woman  of  nine  and 
thirty  look  like  one  fifty  years  of  age.  Why,  having  ibo- 
ognized  you,  and  I  the  only  one  to  do  so,  —  why  was  I 
able  to  save  my  son  alone  %  Ought  I  not  also  to  have 
rescued  the  man  whom  I  had  accepted  for  a  husband, 
guilty  though  he  was  1  Yet  I  let  him  die  I  What  do  I 
sayl  Oh,  merciful  heavens!  was  I  not  accessoty  to  his 
death  by  my  supine  insensibility,  by  my  contempt  for 
him,  not  remembering,  or  not  willing  to  remember,  that  it 
was  for  my  sake  he  had  become  a  traitor  and  a  peijnrert 
In  what  am.  I  benefited  by  accompanying  my  son  so  far, 
since  I  now  abandon  him,  and  allow  him  to  depart  alone 
to  the  baneful  climate  of  Africa  1  Oh,  I  have  been  base, 
cowardly,  I  tell  you  1  I  have  abjured  my  affections,  and 
like  all  renegades,  I  bring  misfortune  to  those  who  soi^ 
round  me ! " 

"  No,  Merc^d^s/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  no ;  you  judgo 
yourself  with  too  much  severity.  Tou  are  a  noble-minded 
woman,  and  it  was  your  grief  that  disarmed  me.  Still,  I 
was  but  an  agent,  led  on  by  an  invisible  and  offended 
Deity,  who  chose  not  to  withhold  the  &tal  blow  that  I 
had  laimched.  I  take  that  God  to  witness,  at  whose  feet 
I  have  prostrated  myself  daily  for  the  last  ten  years,  that 
I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life  to  you,  and  with  my  life 
the  projects  that  were  indissolubly  linked  with  it.  But  *- 
and  I  say  it  with  some  pride,  Mercddte  —  God  required 
me,  and  I  lived.  Examine  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
endeavor  to  dive  into  futurity,  and  then  say  whether  I 
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not  a  divine  instrament.  The  most  dreadfdl  nusfortunesy 
the  most  Rightful  sufferings,  the  abandonment  of  all  those 
who  loved  me,  the  persecution  of  those  who  did  not  know 
me,  formed  the  trials  of  my  youth ;  then  suddenly,  from 
captivity,  solitude,  misery,  I  was  restored  to  light  and 
liberty,  and  became  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  so  brilliant, 
so  unbounded,  so  unheard  of^  that  I  must  have  been  blind 
not  to  be  conscious  that  God  had  endowed  me  with  it  to 
work  out  his  own  great  designs.  From  that  time  this  for- 
tune seemed  to  me  a  sacred  trust.  From  that  time  I  had 
no  longer  any  thought  for  that  life  of  which  you,  poor 
woman,  once  shared  the  sweetness.  Not  an  hour  of  peace, 
—  not  one.  I  felt  myself  driven  on  like  a  doud  of  fire 
passing  across  the  sky  to  bum  doomed  cities.  lake  those 
adventurous  captains  about  to  embark  on  some  enterprise 
full  of  danger,  I  laid  in  my  provisions,  I  loaded  my  arms, 
I  collected  every  means  of  attack  and  defence ;  I  inured 
my  body  to  the  most  violent  exercises,  my  soul  to  the  bit- 
terest trials ;  I  taught  my  arm  to  slay,  my  eyes  to  behold 
excruciating  sufferings,  and  my  mouth  to  smile  at  the  most 
horrid  spectacles.  Good-natured,  confiding,  and  forgiving 
as  I  was,  I  became  revengeful,  cunning,  and  wicked,  —  or 
rather,  immovable  as  fate.  Then  I  launched  out  into  the 
path  that  was  opened  to  me.  I  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  reached  the  goal ;  but  woe  to  those  who  met  me  in 
my  career  I " 

'^ Enough!''  said  Merc^d^,  ''enough,  Edmond!  Be- 
lieve me,  that  she  who  alone  recognized  you  has  been  the 
only  one  to  comprehend  you  ;  and  had  she  crossed  your 
path,  and  you  had  crushed  her  like  a  frail  glass,  still,  Ed- 
mond, still  she  must  have  admired  you  I  Like  the  gulf 
between  me  and  the  past,  there  is  an  abyss  between  you, 
Edmond,  and  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  I  tell  you  freely 
that  the  comparison  I  draw  between  you  and  other  men 
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win  ever  be  one  of  1117  greatest  tortoies.  S'o,  there  it 
nothing  in  the  world  to  lesemble  yon  in  worth  and  good- 
neas !     Now  hid  me  farewell,  Edmond,  and  let  oa  porL* 

*'  Befoie  I  leave  you,  MercMea,  have  yoa  no  request  to 
make  1 "  aaid  the  count. 

"  I  desire  but  one  thing  in  this  world,  Edmond,  — tho 
happiness  of  my  son." 

"  Pray  the  Lord  to  spare  his  life,  and  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  promote  bis  happiness." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  Edmond  1" 

"But  have  you  no  request  to  make  fbr  youzsel^ 
MercMes  1 " 

"  Foi  myself  I  wsnt  nothing.  I  live,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween two  graves.  The  one  is  that  of  Edmond  Dant^ 
lost  to  me  long,  long  sincch  I  loved  him.  That  woid 
ill  becomes  my  &ded  lip,  but  it  is  a  memoiy  dear  to  my 
heart,  and  ons  that  I  would  not  loee  for  all  that  the  world 
contains.  The  other  grave  is  that  of  the  man  who  met 
bis  death  from  the  hand  of  Edmond  Dant^  I  approve 
of  the  deed,  but  I  most  pray  for  the  dead." 

"Tour  son  shall  be  happy,  Madame,"  repeated  the 
count. 

"  Then  T  shall  be  as  happy  as  I  am  sUll  able  to  he." 

"  But  what  are  your  intentions ! " 

"To  say  that  I  shall  live  here,  like  the  UeicM^  <^ 
other  times,  gaining  my  bread  by  labor,  would  not  be  tru^ 
nor  would  you  believe  me.  I  have  no  longer  the  strength 
to  do  anything  but  to  spend  my  days  in  prayer.  How- 
ever,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  work,  for  the  little  sum 
of  money  buried  by  yon,  and  which  I  found  in  the  {daca 
you  mentioned,  will  be  sofficient  to  maintain  me.  Bnmor 
will  probably  be  busy  respecting  me,  my  occupations,  mj 
manner  of  living ;  that  will  signify  but  Uttle." 

"  Uerc^^"  aud  tlie  count,  "  I  do  not  aay  it  fa>  blam* 
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you ;  but  7011  made  an  nnnecesaary  sacrifice  in  lelinqnish- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  fortune  amassed  by  M.  de  Morcert 
Half  of  it,  at  leasts  by  right  belonged  to  you,  in  virtue  of 
your  vigilance  and  economy.** 

''  I  peroeiye  what  you  are  intending  to  propoee  to  me ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  it,  Edmond.  My  son  would  not  per- 
mit it" 

"  Nothing  shall  be  done  without  the  full  approbation 
of  Albert  de  Morcerf.  I  will  make  myself  acquainted 
with  his  intentions,  and  will  submit  to  them.  But  if  he 
be  willing  to  accept  my  offers,  will  you  oppose  them  1 " 

**  You  well  know,  Edmond,  that  I  am  no  longer  a  reason- 
ing creature ;  I  have  no  will,  unless  it  be  the  will  never  to 
decide.  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  many  storms 
that  have  broken  over  my  head,  that  I  am  become  passive 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  like  a  sparrow  in  the  talons 
of  an  eagle.  I  live  because  it  is  not  ordained  for  me  to 
die.     If  succor  be  sent  to  me,  I  will  accept  if 

**  Ah,  Madame,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  *'  it  is  not  thus  that 
we  worship  God.  God  designs  that  we  should  compre- 
hend and  dispute  his  purposes ;  it  is  for  this  that  he  has 
given  us  freedom  of  the  will." 

**  Oh  1  *'  cried  Merc^d^^  "  do  not  say  that  to  me  !  Shall 
I  believe  that  God  gave  me  freedom  of  will,  and  that  it 
rested  with  me  only  to  save  myself  from  despair  1 " 

Monte  Cristo  dropped  his  head  and  shrank  from  the 
vehemence  of  her  griel  **  Will  you  not  say  au  revair  f  " 
he  asked,  offering  his  hand. 

"Certainly,  I  say  to  you  au  revoir,**  said  Merc^^ 
pointing  to  heaven  with  solemnity.  "  I  say  it  to  you  to 
show  you  that  I  still  hope.".  And  after  pressing  her  own 
trembling  hand  upon  that  of  the  count,  Merc^^  rushed 
up  the  stairs  and  disappeared. 

Monte  Cristo  slowly  left  the  house  and  turned  towards 
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the  quay.  But  Mercedes  did  not  obeeire  his  departnie, 
though  she  was  seated  at  the  little  window  of  the  toom 
which  had  been  occupied  bj  old  Dant^  Hex  eyea  wera 
atiaining  to  see  the  ship  which  was  canjing  her  eoa  over 
the  vast  sea,  hat  etiU  her  Toice  involnntarily  mummed 
■oftlj, "  Edmond  I  Edmood  I  Edmond  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVUL 

THB  FAST. 

Thb  connt  departed  with  a  sad  heart  &om  the  house  in 
which  he  had  left  Mercedes,  probably  never  to  see  her 
again.  Since  the  death  of  little  ^ouard,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  Monte  Cristo.  Having  reached  the 
summit  of  his  vengeance  by  a  long  and  tortuous  path,  he 
saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  elevation  the  abyss  of  doubt. 
More  than  this,  the  conversation  which  had  just  taken 
place  between  Mercedes  and  himself  had  awakened  so 
many  recollections  in  his  heart  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
combat  with  them.  A  man  of  the  count's  temperament 
could  not  long  indulge  in  that  melancholy  which,  indeed, 
may  stimulate  common  minds,  imparting  to  them  a  certain 
originality,  but  is  injurious  to  minds  of  a  higher  cast.  He 
thought  that  since  he  was  now  almost  blaming  himself,  he 
must  have  made  an  error  in  his  calculations. 

**  I  cannot  so  have  deceived  myself,**  he  said ;  ''  I  am 
looking  upon  the  past  in  a  false  light.  What  I "  he  con- 
tinued, ''  can  I  have  been  tracing  a  false  path  in  the  last 
ten  years  1  Can  the  end  which  I  proposed  be  a  mistaken 
one  %  Has  one  hour  sufficed  to  prove  to  an  architect  that 
the  work  upon  which  he  founded  all  his  hopes  was  sacri- 
legious, if  not  impossible  ?  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
this  idea ;  it  would  madden  me.  The  reason  why  I  am 
now  dissatisfied  is  that  I  have  not  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  past.  The  past,  like  the  country  through  which 
we  walk,  becomes  indistinct  as  we  advance.    My  position 
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is  like  that  of  a  person  wounded  in  a  dream ;  he  feels  the 
wound,  though  he  cannot  recollect  when  he  received  it 
Come,  then,  thou  regenerate  man,  thou  extravagant  prodi- 
gal, thou  awakened  sleeper,  thou  all-powerful  visionaiy, 
thou  invincihle  miUionnaire  I  once  again  review  thj  past 
life  of  starvation  and  wretchedness;  revisit  the  scenes 
where  fate  has  driven^  or  misfortune  has  led,  or  despair 
has  received  thee.  Too  many  diamonds,  too  much  gold  and 
splendor  are  now  reflected  by  the  mirror  in  which  Monta 
Cristo  seeks  to  behold  Dant^  Hide  thy  diamonds,  bury 
thy  gold,  shroud  thy  splendor,  exchange  riches  for  pov- 
erty, liberty  for  a  prison,  a  living  body  for  a  corpse  1  ** 

As  he  thus  meditated,  Monte  Cristo  walked  down  the 
Hue  de  la  Caisserie.  It  was  the  same  through  whidi, 
twenty-four  years  before,  he  had  been  conducted  in  the 
night  by  a  silent  guard;  the  houses,  to-day  so  smiling 
and  animated,  were  on  that  night  dark,  silent,  and  closed. 
**  And  yet  they  were  the  same,"  murmured  Monte  Cristo^ 
''only  now  it  is  broad  dayUght  instead  of  night;  it  is 
the  sun  which  brightens  the  place,  and  makes  it  appear  so 
cheerful" 

He  proceeded  towards  the  quay  by  the  Eue  St.  Lauienti 
and  advanced  to  the  Consigne ;  it  was  the  point  where  he 
had  embarked.  A  pleasure-boat  was  passing,  with  its 
striped  awning ;  Monte  Cristo  called  the  owner,  who  im- 
mediately rowed  up  to  him  with  the  eagerness  of  a  boat* 
man  hoping  for  a  good  fare. 

The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the  excursion  was  en- 
joyable. The  sun,  red  and  flaming,  was  sinking  into  the 
water,  which  engulfed  it  on  its  approach*  The  sea,  smooth 
as  crystal,  was  now  and  then  disturbed  by  the  leaping  of 
fish,  which,  pursued  by  some  unseen  enemy,  sought  for 
safety  in  another  element ;  while,  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  horizon,  might  be  seen,  white  and  graceful  as  the 
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gull,  the  fishennen's  boats  letaming  to  Martiguea^  or  the 
merchaut-yesselB  bound  for  Coisica  or  Spain. 

But  notwithstanding  that  serene  sky,  those  graceful 
boatsi  and  the  golden  light  in  which  the  whole  scene  was 
bathed,  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
oould  think  only  of  that  terrible  voyage,  the  details  of 
which  were,  one  by  one,  recalled  to  his  memory.  The 
solitary  light  burning  at  the  Catalans ;  that  first  sight  of 
the  Ch&teau  d'lf,  which  told  him  whither  they  were  lead< 
ing  him ;  the  struggle  with  the  gendarmes  when  he  wished 
to  throw  himself  overboard ;  his  despair  when  he  found 
himself  vanquished,  and  the  cold  sensation  of  the  end  of 
the  carbine  touching  his  forehead, — all  these  were  brought 
before  him  in  vivid  and  frightful  reality.  Like  those 
streams  which  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  dried  up,  and 
which,  after  the  autumnal  storms,  gradually  accumulate 
moisture  and  running  water,  so  did  the  count  feel  his 
heart  gradually  fill  with  the  bitterness  which  formerly 
nearly  overwhelmed  that  of  Edmond  Dant^  He  no 
longer  beheld  the  clear  sky,  the  graceful  barks,  the  glow* 
ing  light ;  the  sky  appeared  hung  in  black,  and  the  gigan- 
tic structure  of  the  Chateau  d'lf  seemed  like  the  phantom 
of  a  mortal  enemy.  As  they  reached  the  shore,  the  count 
instinctively  recoiled  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  boat,  and 
the  owner  was  obliged  to  say  in  tones  of  urgent  persuasion, 
^  Monsieur,  we  have  reached  the  shore." 

Monte  Cristo  remembered  that  on  that  veiy  8pot>  on 
the  same  rock,  he  had  been  violently  dragged  by  the 
guards,  and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  ascend  that  slope 
by  pricks  of  a  bayonet.  The  journey  had  seemed  very 
long  to  Dant^;  but  Monte  Cristo  had  found  it  very  short 
Each  stroke  of  the  oar  awakened  a  thousand  thoughts  and 
remembrances,  which  sprang  up  with  the  froth  of  the  sea. 

There  had  been  no  prisoners  confined  in  the  Chateau  d'lf 
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sinoe  the  leyolation  of  Jnly ;  it  was  inliabited  only  by  a 
guard  placed  for  the  prevention  of  smnggling.  A  gnida 
waited  at  the  door  to  exhibit  to  Tisitors  this  monument 
of  cnriositj,  once  a  scene  of  tenor.  Bnt  although  the 
count  was  acquainted  with  these  facts,  when  he  entered 
under  the  arch  of  the  doorway,  when  he  descended  the 
dark  staircase,  when  he  was  led  to  the  dungeons,  which 
he  had  asked  to  be  shown  him,  a  cold  pallor  came  to 
his  brow,  from  which  the  icy  penpiiation  was  driven  back 
to  his  heart.  He  inquired  whether  any  of  the  ancient 
jailers  were  still  there ;  but  they  had  all  been  pensioned, 
or  had  passed  on  to  some  other  employment.  The  guide 
who  conducted  him  had  been  theie  only  since  1830.  He 
visited  his  own  dungeon.  He  again  beheld  the  dull  light 
vainly  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  narrow  opening.  His 
eyes  rested  upon  the  spot  where  his  bed,  since  then  re- 
moved, had  stood;  and  behind  the  bed  the  new  stones 
indicated  where  the  breach  made  by  the  Abb^  Faria  had 
been.  Monte  Cristo  felt  his  limbs  tremble;  he  seated 
himself  upon  a  log  of  wood. 

"  Are  there  any  stories  connected  with  this  prison  besides 
the  one  relating  to  the  poisoning  of  Mirabeaut"  asked  the 
count.  *' Are  theie  any  traditions  respecting  these  dismal 
abodes,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  men  can  ever 
have  imprisoned  their  fellow-creatures  1 " 

''Tes,  Monsieur;  indeed  the  jailer  Antoine  told  me 
one  connected  with  this  vety  dungeon." 

Monte  Cristo  shuddered  ;  Antoine  had  been  his  jailer. 
He  had  almost  foigotten  his  name  and  face,  but  on  hearing 
his  name,  he  recalled  his  person,  —  his  face  encircled  by  a 
beard,  his  brown  jacket,  and  his  bunch  of  keys,  the  jing- 
ling of  which  he  again  seemed  to  hear.  The  count  turned 
round,  and  fancied  he  saw  him  in  the  corridor,  which 
rendered  still  darker  by  the  torch  carried  by  the  guide. 
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"  Would  yon  like  to  hear  the  story,  Monsienr  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  relate  it/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  heart  to  still  its  violent  heatings ;  he  felt  afraid  of 
hearing  his  own  history. 

''  This  dongeon,"  said  the  guide,  "  was,  it  appears,  some 
time  ago  occupied  hy  a  yety  dangerous  prisoner, — the  more 
dangerous  hecause  full  of  enterprise.  Another  person  was 
confined  in  the  ch&teau  at  the  same  time ;  hut  he  was  not 
wicked,  he  was  only  a  poor  mad  priest.** 

''Ah,  indeed  I  madl"  repeated  Monte  Cristo;  "and 
what  was  his  mania  ?  ** 

**  He  offered  millions  to  any  one  who  would  set  him  at 
Uherty." 

Monte  Cristo  raised  his  eyes,  hut  he  could  not  see  the 
heavens;  there  was  a  stone  veil  hetween  him  and  the 
firmament..  He  thought  that  there  had  heen  a  veil  no 
less  thick  hefore  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  Faria  offered 
the  treasures.  ''Could  the  prisoners  see  each  other  1" 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,  Monsieur,  it  was  expressly  forhidden ;  hut 
they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  made  a 
passage  from  one  dungeon  to  the  other.'' 

''  And  which  of  them  made  this  passage  1 " 

"  Oh,  it  must  have  heen  the  young  man,  certainly, — for 
he  was  strong  and  industrious,  while  the  ahh^  was  aged 
and  weak ;  hesides,  his  mind  was  too  vacillating  to  allow 
him  to  carry  out  an  idea.** 

"  Blind  fools  I  **  murmured  the  count. 

"  However,  he  that  as  it  may,  the  young  man  made  a 
passage,  —  how,  or  hy  what  means,  no  one  knows ;  hut 
he  made  it,  and  there  is  the  trace  yet  remaining  as  a  proo£ 
Do  you  see  it  1 "  and  the  man  held  the  torch  to  the  walL 

''Ah,  yes,  to  he  sure,"  said  the  counl^  in  a  voice  hoarse 
from  emotion. 
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^  The  result  was  that  the  two  men  commnnicated  to- 
gether ;  how  long  they  did  bo,  nohody  knows.  One  day 
the  old  man  fell  ill  and  died.  Now  gaeas  what  the  yonng 
man  did.** 

*•  Tell  me.** 

**  He  carried  off  the  corpse,  which  he  placed  in  his  own 
bed,  with  its  face  to  the  wall ;  then  he  entered  the  empty 
dnngeon,  closed  the  entrance,  and  slid  himself  into  the 
sack  which  had  contained  the  dead  body.  Did  yoa  ever 
hear  of  such  an  ideal" 

Monte  Cristo  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  again  to  ex- 
perience all  the  sensations  he  had  felt  when  the  coftzse 
canvas,  yet  moist  with  the  cold  dews  of  death,  had  tonched 
his  &ce.    The  jailer  continued  :  -^ 

"  Now  this  was  his  project :  he  thought  that  they  boiied 
the  dead  at  the  Chateau  d'li^  and  imagining  that  they 
would  not  expend  much  labor  on  the  grave  of  a  prisoner, 
he  calculated  on  raising  the  earth  with  his  shoolden. 
But,  unfortunately,  their  arrangements  at  the  ch&teaa 
frustrated  his  projects.  They  never  buried  their  dead; 
they  merely  attached  a  heavy  cannon-ball  to  the  feet,  and 
then  threw  them  into  the  sea.  This  is  what  was  done : 
The  young  man  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  rock ;  the 
corpse  was  found  on  the  bed  next  day,  and  the  whole  truth 
was  discovered,  for  the  men  who  performed  the  office  then 
mentioned  what  they  had  not  dared  to  speak  of  before,  — 
that  at  the  moment  the  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  deep^ 
they  heard  a  shriek,  which  was  immediately  stifled  by  the 
water  in  which  the  body  disappeared." 

The  count  breathed  with  difficulty ;  the  cold  drops  nn 
down  his  forehead,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  anguish. 
''No,"  he  muttered,  "the  doubt  I  felt  was  but  the 
commencement  of  forgetfulness ;  but  here  the  wound 
reopens,  and  the  heart  again  thirsts  for  vengeance.    And 
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the  prisoner/'  he  continaed  aloud,  *'  was  he  ever  heard  of 
afterwards  1 '' 

''Ohy  no;  of  course  not.  You  can  understand  that 
one  of  two  things  must  have  happened,— he  must  either 
have  fiEdlen  flat,  in  which  case  the  hlow,  from  a  height  of 
fifty  feet,  would  have  killed  him  instantly ;  or  he  must 
have  fsdlen  upright^  and  then  the  weight  would  have 
dragged  him  to  the  bottom,  where  he  remained,  poor 
fellow  I " 

''Then  you  pity  himf  said  the  count. 

"Of  course  I  do;  although  he  was  in  his  own 
element" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"A  report  ran  that  he  was  a  naval  officer,  who  had 
been  confined  for  plotting  with  the  Bonapartists." 

"Truth  I  **  muttered  the  count,  "thou  art  made  to  rise 
above  the  waves  and  flames !  Thus  the  poor  sailor  lives 
in  the  recollection  of  those  who  narrate  his  history ;  his 
terrible  story  is  recited  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  a  shud- 
der is  felt  at  the  description  of  his  transit  through  the  air 
to  be  swallowed  by  the  deep.*'  Then  the  count  added 
aloud,  "Was  his  name  ever  known!" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  only  as  No.  34." 

"Oh,  Villefort,  Villefort  I "  murmured  the  count,  "my 
ghost  often  must  have  reminded  thee  of  this  when  it 
haunted  thy  sleepless  hours ! " 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  anything  more.  Monsieur!"  said 
the  guide. 

"  Yes ;  especially  if  you  will  show  me  the  poor  abba's 
room." 

"Ah!  No.  27." 

"Yes;  No.  27,"  repeated  the  county  who  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  abb^  answering  him  in  those  very 
words  through  the  wall  when  asked  his  name. 
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"  Comei  MoDBienr." 

''Wait,"  said  Monte  CriBto,  "I  wish  to  take  one  final 
glance  around  this  room." 

"That  happens  well^"  said  the  guide;  ''I  have  for- 
gotten the  other  key." 

•'  Go  and  get  it" 

"  I  will  leave  you  the  torch.  Monsieur." 

"  No,  take  it  away ;  I  can  see  in  the  dark." 

"Why,  you  are  like  No.  34.  They  said  he  was  so 
accustomed  to  darkness  that  he  could  see  a  pin  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  his  dungeon." 

"  He  needed  fourteen  years  to  arrive  at  that/'  muttered 
the  count. 

The  guide  carried  away  the  torch.  The  count  had 
spoken  correctly.  After  a  few  seconds  he  saw  everything 
as  distinctly  as  by  daylight.  Then  he  looked  around  him, 
and  then  he  fully  recognized  his  dungeon. 

"  Yesy"  he  said,  **  there  is  the  stone  upon  which  I  used 
to  sit ;  there  is  the  impression  made  by  my  shoulders  on 
the  wall ;  there  is  the  mark  of  my  blood  made  when  I  one 
day  dashed  my  head  against  the  walL  Oh,  those  figures  I 
how  well  I  remember  them  1  I  made  them  one  day  to 
calculate  the  age  of  my  fiather,  that  I  might  know  whether 
I  should  find  him  still  living,  and  that  of  Merc^d^s^  to 
know  if  I  should  find  her  still  free.  After  finishing  that 
calculation  I  had  a  minute^s  hope.  I  did  not  reckon  upon 
hunger  and  infidelity  I "  and  a  bitter  laugh  escaped  horn 
the  count.  He  saw  in  fancy  the  burial  of  his  father  and 
the  marriage  of  Merc^d^  On  the  other  aide  of  the 
dungeon  he  perceived  an  inscription,  the  white  letters  of 
which  were  still  visible  on  the  green  walL  ''0  God,'' 
he  read,  "preserve  my  memory  I "  **  Oh,  yesl  "*  he  cried, 
**  that  was  my  only  prayer  at  last ;  I  no  longer  begged  for 
liberty,  but  memory.    I  dreaded  to  become  mad  and  for* 
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getfuL  0  Qod,  thou  hast  pieserred  my  memory!  I 
thank  thee  !  I  thank  thee ! " 

At  this  moment  the  light  of  the  toich  was  Teflected  on 
the  wall;  the  guide  was  advancing;  Monte  Ciisto  went 
to  meet  him. 

''Follow  me.  Monsieur,"  said  the  guide,  and  without 
ascending  the  stairs,  he  conducted  the  count  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage  to  another  entrance.  There  again  Monte 
Cristo  was  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  thoughts.  The  first 
thing  that  met  his  eye  was  the  meridian,  drawn  by  the 
abbe  on  the  wall,  by  which  he  calculated  the  time ;  then 
he  saw  the  remains  of  the  bed  on  which  the  poor  prisoner 
had  died.  The  sight  of  this,  instead  of  exciting  the  grief 
experienced  by  the  count  in  the  dungeon,  filled  his  heart 
with  a  soft  and  grateful  sentiment,  and  tears  fell  from 
his  eyes. 

"  This  is  where  the  mad  abb^  was  kept,  Monsieur,  and 
that  is  where  the  young  man  entered ; "  and  the  guide 
pointed  to  the  opening,  which  had  remained  unclosed. 
"From  the  appearance  of  the  stone,''  he  continued,  ''a 
learned  gentleman  discovered  that  the  prisoners  might 
have  communicated  together  for  ten  years.  Poor  fellows  I 
they  must  have  been  ten  weary  years.'' 

Dant^s  took  some  louis  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  them 
to  the  man  who  had  twice  pitied  him  without  knowing 
him.  The  guide  took  them,  thinking  them  merely  a  few 
pieces  of  little  value ;  but  the  light  of  the  torch  revealed 
their  true  worth.  ''  Monsieur,"  he  said,  ''  you  have  made 
a  mistake ;  you  have  given  me  gold." 

"  I  know  it." 

The  guide  looked  upon  the  count  with  surprise.    ''Mon. 

sieur,"  he  cried,  scarcely  able  to  believe  his  good  fortune, 

"  I  cannot  understand  your  generosity  ! " 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,  my  good  fellow ;  I  have  been  a 
vox.,  m. — 31 


I 
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sailor,  and  yofiir  sfcoiy  touched  me  more  than  it  wouU 
others." 

''Then,  Monsieaf;  sfaioe  you  aie  to  Ebeia],  I  oaght  to 
ofier  you  Bometiimg.'' 

''What  have  yoa  to  offer  me,  my  fiiemlf  J^eUaf 
Stmw-work  1    Thank  yon ! " 

^Noy  Monsieor,  neither  of  those,— something  oon- 
neeted  with  tiiis  stoiy.'' 

** Eeally  1 "  cried  the  coant,  eageriy,  "what  is  itl** 

^'Listen/'  said  the  guide;  ^'I  said  to  myself  "Some- 
tiling  is  always  left  in  a  cell  inhabited  by  one  prisoner  for 
fifteen  years ;'  so  I  began  to  sound  the  walL" 

^Ahl"  eried  Monte  Ciisto,  vemembeiing  the  two 
hiding-places  of  the  abb^. 

^  After  some  search^  I  discoTored  that  it  sounded  hol- 
low at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  under  the  haaitii.** 

^  Yes/'  said  the  count,  "  yes." 

''  I  raised  the  stones,  and  found  — " 

^  A  rope4adder  and  some  tools  t " 

"How  do  you  Imow  that)**  asked  the  guide,  in 
astonishment. 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  only  guess  it»  beeauae  thfngs  like 
those  are  generally  found  in  prisonen'  ceUs.** 

^  Yes,  Monsieur,  a  rope-ladder  and  tools." 

"  And  have  you  them  yet!  ** 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  sold  them  to  Tisitora^  who  oonsidered 
them  great  curiosities ;  but  I  still  have  something  left.** 

**  What  is  it  t "  asked  the  count,  impatiently. 

"  A  sort  of  book,  written  upon  stripe  of  doth.** 

"  Go  and  get  it^  my  good  fellow ;  and  if  it  be  what  I 
hope^  rest  satisfied." 

"I  win  run  for  it»  Monsieur;**  and  the  guide  went 
out 

Then  the  count  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed  which 
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death  had  changed  for  him  to  an  altar.  ^Oh,  my  Moond 
father  1  **  he  exclaimed,  ^  thou  who  hast  giyen  me  liberty, 
knowledge,  riches;  thou  Who,  like  beings  of  a  sapeiior 
otder,  had  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  —  if  in  the 
depths  of  the  tomb  there  still  remains  something  within 
ns  which  can  respond  to  the  yoice  of  t^ose  who  are  left 
on  earth;  if  after  death  the  soul  eyer  reyisits  the  places 
where  we  haye  liyed  and  suffered,  —  then,  noble  heart ! 
sublime  soul !  then,  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  paternal  love 
thou  didst  bear  me,  by  the  filial  obedience  I  yowed  to 
thee,  grant  me  some  sign,  some  reyelation !  Remove  fsom 
me  the  remains  of  a  doubt,  which,  if  it  be  not  changed  to 
satis&ction,  will  become  remorse!''  The  count  bowed 
his  head  and  clasped  his  hands  together. 

^  Here,  Monsieur,*^  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

Monte  Cristo  shuddered  and  rose.  The  guide  h^  out 
file  strips  of  cloth  upon  which  t&e  Abb^  Faria  had  spread 
an  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge.  The  manuscript  was 
Hie  great  woik  by  the  Abb4  Faria  upon  royalty  in  Italy. 
The  count  seized  it  hastily,  and  his  eyes  immediately  fell 
upon  the  epigraph ;  he  read,  ''  Thou  shalt  tear  out  the 
dragons*  teeth,  and  shalt  trample  the  lions  under  foot, 
saith  the  Lord.*' 

^  Ah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  *'  here  is  my  answer.  Thanks, 
Father,  thanks  I  "  And  feeling  in  his  pocket,  he  took 
thence  a  small  pocket-book,  which  contained  ten  bank- 
notes^ each  of  one  thousand  livres.  '^Here,"  he  said, 
''take  this  pocket-book." 

"  Do  you  give  it  to  me  1 " 

**  Yes ;  but  only  on  condition  that  you  will  not  open  it 
tm  I  am  gone ; "  and  placing  in  his  breast  the  treasure  he 
had  just  found,  which  was  more  valuable  to  him  than  the 
ricb^  jewel,  he  rushed  out  of  the  passage,  and  reaching 
his  boat,  cried,  "  To  Marseilles ! "    Then,  as  he  departed. 
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he  fixed  liis  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  pfriaoiLi  ^  WoOy**  he 
criedy  *'  to  those  who  confined  me  in  that  wretched  prison ! 
and  woe  to  those  who  foigot  that  I  was  there ! " 

As  he  repassed  the  Catalans,  the  count  turned  round, 
and  horying  his  head  in  his  doak,  mormnred  the  name  of 
a  woman.  The  yictoiy  was  complete ;  twice  he  had  oyeF> 
come  lus  douhts.  The  name  he  pronounced,  in  a  voice  of 
tenderness  amounting  almost  to  loye^  was  that  of  Hayd^ 

On  landing,  the  count  turned  towards  the  cemetery, 
where  he  felt  sure  of  finding  MorreL  He  too^  ten  yeas 
ago,  had  piously  sought  out  a  tomb,  and  sought  it  vainly. 
He,  who  returned  to  France  with  millions,  had  been  una- 
ble to  find  the  grave  of  his  father,  who  had  perished  ftom 
hunger.  Morrel  had  indeed  placed  a  cross  over  the  spot^ 
but  it  had  fieJlen  down,  and  the  giave-digger  had  burned 
it,  as  he  did  all  the  old  wood  in  the  churchyard.  The 
worthy  merchant  had  been  more  fortunate.  Dying  in  the 
arms  of  his  children,  he  had  been  by  them  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  who  had  preceded  him  to  eternity  by 
two  years.  Two  large  slabs  of  marble,  on  which  were 
inscribed  their  names,  were  placed  on  either  side  of  a 
little  enclosure,  railed  io,  and  shaded  by  four  cypresfrtrees. 
Morrel  was  leaning  against  one  of  these,  mechanically 
fixing  lus  eyes  on  the  graves.  His  grief  was  so  profound 
that  he  was  nearly  unconscious. 

'^ Maximilian,"  said  the  count,  ''you  should  not  look 
on  the  graves,  but  there ;  **  and  he  pointed  upwards. 

''The  dead  are  everywhere,"  said  Morrel;  ''did  you  not 
yourself  tell  me  so  as  we  left  Paris  t '' 

"  Maximilian/^  said  the  count,  "  you  asked  me  during 
the  journey  to  allow  you  to  remain  some  days  at  MaiBeillea. 
Do  you  still  wish  to  do  so  1 " 

"  I  have  no  wishes^  Count ;  only  I  fiincy  I  could 
the  time  less  painfuDy  here  than  anywhere  ebe.*' 
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"  **  So  much  the  better,  for  I  must  leave  you ;  but  I  take 
yonr  pTomise  with  me,  do  I  not  f  ** 

''  Ah,  County  I  shall  forget  it." 

"  No,  you  will  not  foiget  it^  because  jou  are  a  man  of 
honor,  Moxrel ;  because  you  haye  sworn,  and  are  about  to 
do  so  again." 

"  Oh,  Count,  haye  pity  upon  me !    I  am  so  unhappy." 

''I  have  known  a  man  much  more  unfortunate  than 
you,  Moixel." 

**  Impossible  I " 

"  Alas ! "  said  Monte  Cristo^  ^  that  is  one  of  the  proud 
conceits  of  our  poor  humanity ;  eyery  one  thinks  himself 
more  wretched  than  another  imfortunate  who  weeps  and 
groans  at  his  side." 

"  Who  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  man  who  has 
lost  all  he  loyed  and  desired  in  the  world?" 

**  Listen,  Morrel,  and  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.  I  knew  a  man  who,  like  you,  had  fixed  all 
his  hopes  of  happiness  upon  a  woman.  He  was  young ; 
he  had  an  old  fetther  whom  he  loved,  a  betrothed  bride 
whom  he  adored.  He  was  about  to  marry  her,  when  one 
of  those  caprices  of  fate  which  would  almost  make  us 
doubt  the  goodness  of  God,  if  God  did  not  afterwards 
manifest  himself  by  showing  that  everything  is,  in  his 
view,  a  means  conducting  to  his  infinite  unity,  —  one  of 
those  caprices  deprived  him  of  his  mistress,  of  the  future 
of  which  he  had  dreamed  (for  in  his  blindness  he  forgot 
that  he  could  only  read  the  present),  and  buried  him  in 
a  dungeon." 

''  Ah  I "  said  Morrel,  "  one  leaves  a  dungeon  in  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year." 

"  He  remained  there  fourteen  years,  Morrel,"  said  the 
count,  placing  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

Maximilian  shuddered.   '^Fourteenyeaisl"  he  muttered 
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**  Vourieen  yeaxs !  **  repeated  the  oonlik  **  Dining  Oat 
time  he  had  many  momente  of  despair.  He  alao^  Mond, 
like  you,  considered  himfielf  (he  uflhappieai  cf  men,  and 
wished  to  kill  himaelf." 

"  Well  Y**  asked  MoneL 

*'  Well !  at  the  height  of  his  despair  God  t^Tealed  him- 
self through  a  human  inatmment^ -*- for  God  no  longer 
performs  miradaa.  At  firsts  perhapsi  he  did  not  recogniza 
in  that  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Lord,  —  fbr  eyes  veiled 
by  tears  do  not  at  once  become  dear^ghted ;  but  al  last 
he  took  patience  and  waited.  One  day  he  left  the  prison 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  —  transformed,  rich,  poWerfoL 
His  first  cry  was  fov  his  fi^ther;  boi  that  ffttfaer  wis 
dead." 

**  My  father  too  is  dead,'*  said  Monrd. 

**  Yes ;  but  your  fitther  died  in  your  arms,  happy,  w- 
apeeted,  rich,  and  full  of  yean.  His  &tber  died  pooi; 
despairing,  doubting  God ;  and  when  his  son  son^t  his 
graye  ten  years  afterwards,  his  tomb  had  disappeared^  and 
no  one  could  say,  'There  sLoeps  the  fithar  yon  so  wall 
loyed/  " 

'<  Oh  1 "  exclaimed  MorreL 

**  He  was  then  a  more  unhappy  son  than  yon,  Momli 
for  he  could  not  eyen  find  his  &th«i^s  graye  I " 

''But  there  remained  to  him  at  least  the  womaa  ha 
loved/' 

"  Ton  are  wrong,  Morrel ;  that  w«»nail  — ^  " 

'<  She  was  dead  Y  " 

**  Worse  than  that, — she  was  fidthless,  and  bad  w^^^n^ 
one  of  the  perMoutora  of  her  betrothed.  Ton  see^  ibeD, 
Morrel,  that  he  was  a  more  unhappy  lover  than  yon." 

**  And  has  ha  found  consolation  Y '' 

**  He  has  found  calmness,  at  leaBt* 

"  And  does  ha  aver  aspect  to  be  happy  f 
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<*  He  hopes  to,  MaximiliaiL'' 

The  joiing  man's  head  fell  on  his  hreast,  '^  Ton  have 
my  promise,''  he  said,  after  a  minute's  pause,  extending 
his  hand  to  Monte  Cristo.     "Only  rememher  — " 

*'  On  the  5th  of  Octoher,  Morrel,  I  shall  expect  you  at 
the  island  of  Monte  Cristo.  On  the  4th  a  yacht  will  wait 
for  you  in  the  port  of  Bastia;  it  will  he  called  the  'Euros.' 
Tou  will  give  your  name  to  the  captain,  who  will  bring 
you  to  ma    It  is  undentood,  is  it  nott*' 

''  I  undezBtand,  Count,  and  will  do  as  you  say ;  but  do 
you  remember  that  the  5th  of  October  —  " 

'^  Child  I "  iiq>lied  the  county  *'  not  to  know  the  value 
of  a  man's  word !  I  haye  told  you  twenty  times  that  if 
you  wish  to  die  on  that  day,  I  will  assist  you.  Mooel, 
finewelH" 

** Do  you  leave  met " 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  business  in  Italy.  I  leave  you  alone,  to 
struggle  alone  with  unhappiness,  •—  alone  with  that  eagle 
with  mighty  wings  which  the  Lord  sends  to  his  elect  to 
bring  them  to  his  feet  The  story  of  Ganymede  is  not  a 
fiible,  Maximilian  ;  it  is  an  allegory." 

"  When  do  you  leave  1 " 

**  Immediat^y ;  the  steamer  waits,  and  in  an  hour  I 
shall  be  far  from  you.  Will  you  acoompany  me  to  the 
harbor,  Maximilian  t " 

^  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  Counf 

Morrel  accompanied  the  count  to  the  harboEi  The 
white  steam  was  ascending  like  a  plume  of  feathers  firom 
the  black  chimney.  The  steamer  soon  departed,  and  in 
an  hour  afterwards,  as  the  count  had  said,  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  the  horizon  amid  the  eadier  fogs  of  the 
night 
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CHAPTER  XXXTX. 

PEPPINO. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  steamer  diaappeaied  behind 
Cape  Morgion,  a  man,  tiaveUing  poet  on  the  road  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  had  just  passed  the  little  town  of  Aquar 
pendente.  He  was  travelling  faat  enough  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  speed  without  at  the  same  time  giving  occasion  for 
suspicion.  This  man,  dressed  in  a  greatcoat^  or  rather  a 
surtouty  a  little  the  worse  for  the  journey,  but  which  ex* 
hibited  a  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  still  fresh  and 
brilliant^  a  decoration  which  also  ormunented  the  under 
coat,  might  be  recognized,  not  only  by  these  signs,  but 
also  by  the  accent  with  which  he  spoke  to  the  postilion, 
as  a  Frenchman.  Another  proof  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
country  of  the  universal  language  was  afforded  by  the  fret 
that  he  knew  no  other  Italian  words  than  the  terms  used 
in  music,  which  can  be  made,  like  the  goddam  of  Figaro,  to 
take  the  place  of  all  the  nice  intricacies  of  a  language. 
**  Allegro  /"he  called  out  to  the  postilions  at  every  ascent. 
**Ifoderaio  /"  he  cried,  as  they  descended  And  any  one 
who  has  ever  travelled  that  road  knows  there  are  hills 
enough  in  going  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  the  way  of 
Aquapendente  1  These  two  words  greatly  amused  the  men 
to  whom  they  were  addressed*  On  reaching  La  Storta, 
the  point  from  whence  Rome  is  first  visible^  the  traveller 
evinced  none  of  the  enthusiastic  curiosity  which  usually 
leads  strangers  to  stand  up  and  endeavor  to  catch  sight  of 
the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  which  may  be  seen  long  before 
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anj  other  object  is  distingnishable.  Ko,  he  merely  diev 
a  pocket-hook  teom  his  pocket,  and  took  from  it  a  paper 
folded  twice  across,  and  after  having  examined  it  in  a 
manner  ahnoet  reverentialy  he  said,  ''Good!  I  have  it 
stilL'' 

The  carriage  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  turned  to 
the  left^  and  stopped  at  the  H6tel  d'Espagne.  Mattro 
Pastrini,  oar  old  acquaintance,  received  the  traveller  at 
the  door,  hat  in  hand.  The  traveller  alighted,  ordered  a 
good  dinner,  and  inquired  the  address  of  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French,  which  was  immediately  given  to 
him,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Via  dei  Banchi,  near  St.  Peter's. 
In  Bome,  as  everywhere  else,  the  arrival  of  a  post-chaise 
is  an  event.  Ten  young  descendants  of  Marius  and  the 
Gracchi,  barefooted  and  out  at  elbows,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  hip  and  the  other  arm  gracefully  curved 
above  the  head,  stared  at  the  traveller,  the  post-chaise,  and 
the  horses ;  to  these  were  added  about  fifty  little  vaga- 
bonds from  the  States  of  his  Holiness,  who  levied  a  contri- 
bution for  plunging  into  the  Tiber  at  high  water  from  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  Kow,  as  the  vagabonds  and  idlers 
of  Bome,  more  fortunate  than  thosoof  Paris,  understand 
every  language,  and  especiaUy  the  French,  they  heard  the 
traveller  order  an  apartment,  a  dinner,  and  finally  inquire 
the  way  to  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  new-comer  left  the  hotef  with 
a  guide,  a  man  detached  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
idlers,  and  without  having  been  seen  by  the  traveller,  and 
apparently  without  being  noticed  by  the  guide,  followed 
the  stranger  with  as  much  skill  as  a  Parisian  agent  of  police 
would  have  used. 

The  Frenchman  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach  the 
house  of  Thomson  and  French  that  he  would  not  wait  for 
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the  honeB  to  be  bamened,  bot  kft  woid  f(»  the  caniag» 
to  overtake  bim  od  the  load,  or  to  wait  for  him  at  the 
bankers'  door.  He  reached  it  before  the  caniage  aitiFed. 
The  Frenchman  entered,  leaving  bia  guide  in  the  ante> 
room,  who  immediately  entered  into  conversation  with 
two  or  three  of  those  indnstrkma  idlan  who  are  always 
to  be  found  in  Borne  at  the  entrance  to  banking-haoaei^ 
chnrches,  minfl^  museomfl^  or  theatres.  With  the  Frendn 
man,  the  man  who  had  followed  him  entered  too;  the 
Frenchman  knocked  at  the  inner  doer,  and  entered  the 
first  room ;  his  shadow  did  the  same. 

''Messrs.  Thomson  and  Frenchi"  inqmredthestrangeiL 

A  lackey  rose  at  a  sign  from  a  confidential  elerk,8olenB 
goardian  of  the  first  desk.  ''Whom  shall  I  announce  t** 
said  the  lackey. 

"  The  Baron  Danglais.'* 

"  Follow  me  I  **  ssid  the  man. 

A  door  opened,  throogh  which  the  ladeey  and  the  banm 
disappeared.  The  man  who  had  followed  Danglass  sst 
down  on  a  bendL  The  clerk  continued  to  write  for  the 
next  five  minutes;  the  man  also  preserved  profomid 
silence,  and  remained  perfectly  motionless.  Then  the 
pen  of  the  dedc  ceased  to  move  over  the  paper;  he  raised 
his  head,  and  after  aasiiring  himself  that  they  were  aloos^ 
"  Ab,  hal "  he  said,  "here  yon  are^  Feppinol** 

"  Yes,**  waa  the  laconic  refdy. 

"Yon  have  fimnd  oat  that  there  is  something  worth 
having  about  this  large  gentleman  t  ** 

"  There  is  no  great  merit  due  to  me^  for  we  were  in* 
formed  of  it." 

"  Tou  know  his  business  here,  then!" 

"  Of  course ;  he  has  come  to  draw,  but  I  dont  know 
how  muoh." 

"Tou  will  know  presently,  my  fineikL'' 


u 
u 
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**  Yery  trail ;  otAj  do  not  ^re  xno  flibo  iikfantttiaiiy  as 
you  did  the  other  day" 

"  What  do  yoa  meant  Of  whom  do  jou  spdaki  Was 
it  the  Kngtishman  who  earned  off  thiee  thousand  crowns 
from  here  the  other  day  %  " 

*'  No ;  he  really  had  three  thousand  crowns,  and  we 
found  theuL  I  mean  the  Russian  prince^  who  you  said 
had  thirty  thousand  litres^  and  we  only  found  twenty- 
two  thousand." 

You  must  have  searched  hadly." 
Luigi  Yampa  himself  searched." 

**  In  that  case  he  had  either  paid  his  debts-—" 

"A  Russian  1" 

M..^Qf  ^nt  his  money.'' 

**  It  is  possible,  after  alL" 

**  It  is  certain ;  but  you  must  lat  me  make  my  obeerva* 
tbns^  or  the  Frenchman  will  tianaact  his  business  withoul 
my  knowing  the  sum." 

Peppino  nodded,  and  taking  a  rosaiy  from  his  pockety 
began  to  mutter  a  piayer,  while  the  clerk  disappeared 
through  the  same  door  by  which  Danglers  and  the  lackey 
had  gone  out.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  clerk 
returned  with  a  bright  countenance. 

''  Well  9"  asked  Peppino  of  his  fiiend. 

**  Joy,  joy !  the  sum  is  large." 

**  Five  or  six  millions^  is  it  not  t " 

^*  Yes;  you  know  the  amount 9" 

«  On  the  receipt  of  his  Excellency  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristor' 

'*  You  know  the  count  I '' 

^'  And  for  which,  they  lunre  given  him  a  credit  on  Rome^ 
Yeniee^  and  Yienna." 

^  That  is  sol'' cried  the  dark;  "how  came  you  to  bo 
so  wen  informed  t" 
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**  I  told  jou  ihat  we  had  hoea  notified  befeiehand.** 

'^  Then  whj  do  joa  apply  to  me  1 " 

**  That  I  may  be  sore  I  have  the  light  nuuDu** 

'^  Yesy  it  is  indeed  hel  Fiye  millionB,^a  piettj  warn, 
ehy  Peppino  I " 

«  Yea.'* 

'^Hnshl  here  18  oar  man!" 

The  derk  seized  his  pen,  and  Peppino  his  beads ;  one 
was  writing  and  the  other  praying  when  the  door  opened* 
DanglarB  looked  radiant  with  joy ;  the  banker  aooompanied 
him  to  the  door.     Peppino  followed  Danglais. 

According  to  the  anangements,  the  carriage  was  waiting 
at  the  door.  The  guide  held  the  door  open.  Gkddes  are 
nsefdl  people^  who  will  torn  their  hands  to  anything. 
Danglais  leaped  into  the  carriage  like  a  young  man  of 
twenty.  The  ctootmereclosed  the  door  and  sprang  up  by  the 
side  of  the  coachman.    Peppino  mounted  the  seat  behind. 

''Will  your  Excellency  visit  St  Peter^st"  asked  the 
ciocrofitf. 

« What  for!" 

**  Why,  to  see  it^  of  course  1 " 

''I  did  not  come  to  Rome  to  see,"  said  Dang^bis,  aloud; 
then  he  added  sofUy,  with  an  avaricious  smile,  **  I  came 
to  touch ! "  and  he  tapped  his  pocket-book,  in  which  be 
had  just  placed  a  letter. 

''Then  your  Excellency  is  going—" 

«  To  the  hotel" 

**  Casa  Pastrini  1 "  said  the  dcerome  to  the  coachman, 
and  the  carriage  set  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  Ten  minutes 
afterwaid  the  baron  entered  his  apartment,  and  Peppino 
stationed  himself  on  the  bench  outside  the  door  oi  the 
hotel,  after  having  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Marius  and  the  Gracchi  whom  we 
noticed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  who  immediately 
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lan  down  the  load  leading  to  the  Capitol  at  his  fbUest 
speed.  Danglais  was  tired  and  sleepy ;  he  thoTefore  went 
to  bed,  placing  his  pocket-book  under  his  pillow.  Peppino 
had  a  little  spare  time,  so  he  had  a  game  of  tnorra  with 
the  facchinif  lost  three  crowns,  and  then  to  console  him- 
self, drank  a  bottle  of  Orvietto  wine. 

The  next  morning  Danglars  awoke  late,  though  he  had 
gone  to  bed  so  early ;  he  had  not  slept  well  for  five  or  six 
nights,  even  when  he  had  slept  at  alL  He  breakfasted 
heartily,  and  caring  little,  as  he  said,  for  the  beauties  of 
the  Eternal  City,  ordered  post-horses  at  noon.  But  Dan- 
glars had  not  reckoned  upon  the  formalities  of  the  police 
and  the  idleness  of  the  master  of  the  post  The  horses 
arrived  only  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  guide  did  not  bring  the 
passport  till  three.  All  these  preparations  had  coUected  a 
number  of  idlers  round  the  door  of  Maitre  Pastrini's ;  the 
descendants  of  Marius  and  the  Qraccbi  were  also  not  want- 
ing. The  baron  walked  triumphantly  through  those  groups 
of  spectators,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  styled  him  "  your 
Excellency.''  As  Danglars  had  hithert!o  contented  him- 
self with  being  called  a  baron,  he  felt  rather  flattered  at 
the  title  of  Excellency,  and  distributed  a  dozen  pauls 
among  the  crowd,  who  were  ready,  for  twelve  more,  to 
call  him  ''your  Highness." 

"  Which  road  % "  asked  the  postilion,  in  Italian. 

"  The  Ancona  road,"  replied  the  baion. 

Maitre  Pastrini  interpreted  the  question  and  answer, 
and  the  horses  galloped  off.  Danglars  intended  travelling 
to  Venice,  where  he  would  receive  one  part  of  his  fortunsi 
and  then  proceeding  to  Vienna,  where  he  could  find  the 
rest,  he  meant  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  latter  town, 
which  he  had  been  told  was  a  city  of  pleasure. 

He  had  scarcely  advanced  three  leagues  out  of  Rome 
when  daylight  began  to  disappear.    Danglars  had  not 
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intended  staiting  so  late,  or  ho  waM  fcaTB  Tenafned  ;  bo 
put  his  head  out  and  asked  the  postilion  how  lon^  it 
would  he  before  thej  reached  the  next  town. 

**Non  cer/>Mco,^  was  the  reply. 

Danglars  bent  his  head,  hj  which  he  meant  to  nnpl j, 
"Very  welL" 

The  carriage  again  moTed  on*  ''I  will  stop  at  the  first 
poet*house,**  said  Danglais  to  himselfl  He  still  felt  the 
same  self-satis&ction  whidi  he  had  experienced  the  pie- 
Tioas  eveningy  and  which  had  procured  him  so  good  m 
night's  rest.  He  wss  Inxnrioad j  stretched  in  a  good 
English  carriage^  with  double  springs ;  he  was  drawn  hf 
four  good  horses,  at  full  gallop ;  he  knew  the  relay  to  be 
at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues.  What  subject  of  medi- 
tation could  present  itself  to  the  banker,  so  fortonatelj 
become  bankrupt  1 

Danglars  thought  for  ten  minutes  upon  his  wife  m 
Paris ;  another  ten  minutes  upon  his  daughter  trarelling 
about  with  Mademoiselle  d'AimiUy ;  another  ten  minutes 
was  given  to  his  creditors,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  spend  their  money ;  and  then,  having  no  subject 
left  for  contemplation,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  fell  asleep. 
Kow  and  then  a  jolt  more  violent  than  the  rest  caused 
him  to  open  his  eyes;  then  he  felt  that  he  was  still  earned 
with  great  rapidity  over  the  same  suburbs  of  Rome,  so 
thickly  strewn  with  broken  aqueducts,  which  look  like 
granite  giants  petrified  in  the  midst  of  their  eouise.  But 
the  night  was  cold,  dull,  and  rainy;  and  it  was  much 
more  pleasant  for  a  traveller  to  remain  in  the  warn 
camags  than  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  make 
inquiries  of  a  postilion,  who  could  answer  only  ^  Abu 
eapisco.**  Danglars  therefore  continued  to  sleep,  saying 
to  himself  ttiat  he  would  be  sure  to  awake  at  the  post- 
house. 
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The  cairiage  Btq^^wd.  DsogiaiB  fimcied  they  had 
Rftched  the  long-desired  point;  he  opened  his  eyes^ 
looked  through  the  window^  expeetii^  to  find  himself  in 
tiie  midst  of  some  town,  or  at  least  village,  but  he  saw 
nothing  bat  a  kind  of  rain  whenee  thxee  or  four  meai 
went  and  came  like  shadows.  Danglazs  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment^ expecting  the  postilion  to  come  and  demand  pay* 
ment,  having  finished  his  stage,  fie  intended  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  make  inqviiies  of  the  new 
eondnctor;  but  the  horses  were  nnhamesBedy  and  others 
pat  in  their  places^  without  any  one  claiming  money  iiam 
the  traveller.  Daaglars,  aertiOBishedy  opened  the  door ;  bat 
a  strong  hand  pushed  him  back,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
on.  The  baron  was  completely  roused.  ^Eh!''  he  said 
to  the  postilion,  "  eh,  mio  caro  f  ^ 

This  was  another  little  piece  of  Italian  the  baron  had 
learned  by  hearing  his  daughter  sing  Italian  doetswith 
Cavalcanta ;  but  mu>  caro  made  no  reply.  Danglazs  then 
opened  the  window. 

**  Come,  my  friend,''  he  said,  thrusting  his  head  through 
the  opening,  "  where  are  we  going  %  ** 

**  Dentro  la  testa  I  **  answered  a  solemn  and  imperums 
▼oice,  accompanied  by  a  menacing  gerture. 

Danglars  thought  Dentro  la  tetta  meant  *^  Pot  in  your 
head ! "  It  will  be  observed  that  he  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  Italian.  He  obeyed,  not  wiliiout  soma 
uneasiness,  which,  momentarily  increasing,  caused  his 
mind,  instead  of  being  as  unoccupied  and  drowsy  as  it 
was  when  he  began  his  journey,  to  fill  with  ideas  which 
were  very  likely  to  keep  a  traveller  awake,  especially  one 
in  his  situation.  His  eyes  acquired  that  keenness  of  vis- 
ion which  at  fii«t  strong  emotions  give,  and  which  after- 
wards fails  from  being  too  much  taxed.  Before  we  are 
alarmed,  we  see  correctly  j  when  we  aie  alarmed,  we  see 
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double ;  and  when  ve  have  been  alaimedy  we  see  noihing 
but  trouble.  Danglan  obserred  a  man  in  a  cloak  gallop- 
ing  at  the  light-hand  side  of  the  cairiage.  ''Soma  gen- 
darme ! "  he  exdaimed.  *^  Can  I  have  been  signalled  by 
the  French  telegraphs  to  the  pontifical  authorities!" 
He  resolved  to  end  his  anxiety.  ''  Where  are  yon  taking 
me  1 "  he  asked. 

*^  DetUro  la  Utia"  replied  the  same  voioe^  with  the 
same  menacing  accent. 

Danglan  turned  to  the  left ;  another  man  on  horseback 
was  galloping  on  that  side.  ''  Decidedly  1 "  said  Danglan^ 
with  the  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  "  I  am  arrested." 
And  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage^  not  this  time 
to  sleep,  but  to  think.  Soon  afterwards  the  moon  rose. 
He  then  saw  the  great  aqueducts,  those  stone  phantoms 
which  he  had  before  remarked ;  only  then  they  were  on 
the  right  hand,  now  they  were  on  the  left.  He  under- 
stood  that  they  had  described  a  circle,  and  were  bringing 
him  back  to  Rome.  "  Oh,  unfortunate  1 "  he  cried,  "  they 
must  have  obtained  my  extradition."  The  carriage  con- 
tinued to  roll  on  with  frightful  speed.  A  terrible  hour 
elapsed,  for  every  spot  they  passed  indicated  that  they 
were  returning  on  the  road.  At  length  he  saw  a  dark 
mass,  against  which  it  seemed  that  the  carriage  must  daah ; 
but  it  made  a  turn,  leaving  behind  it  the  mass,  which  was 
one  of  the  ramparts  encircling  Bome. 

"  Oh,  oh  I  '*  cried  Danglars,  "  we  are  not  returning  to 
Rome ;  then  it  is  not  justice  which  is  pursuing  me !  Gra- 
dons  heavens !  another  idea  presents  itself;  what  if  they 
should  be  —  " 

His  hair  stood  on  end.  He  remembered  those  interest- 
ing  stories,  so  little  believed  in  Fbris,  respecting  Roman 
bandits ;  he  remembered  the  adventures  that  Albeit  de 
Moroerf  had  related  when  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
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many  Mademoiselle  Eugenie.  ''They  are  robbera  per- 
hape!"  he  muttered.  Just  then  the  carriage  rolled  on 
something  harder  than  the  gravelled  road.  Dangkis  has* 
arded  a  look  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  perceived 
monuments  of  a  singular  form ;  and  his  mind  being  preoc* 
cupied  with  Morcerf  s  adventure^  which  he  now  recalled  in 
all  its  details,  he  felt  sure  that  he  must  be  on  the  Appian 
Way.  Oo  the  left,  in  a  sort  of  valley,  he  perceived  a  cir- 
cular excavation.  It  was  Caracalla's  circus.  On  a  word 
from  the  man  who  rode  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  car* 
riage,  the  carriage  stopped  At  the  same  time  the  door  on 
the  left-hand  side  was  opened.  **Soendi/"  exclaimed  a 
commanding  voice.  Danglars  instantly  descended ;  though 
he^did  not  yet  speak  Italian,  he  understood  it  already. 
More  dead  than  alive,  he  looked  around  him.  Four  men 
surrounded  him,  besides  the  postilion. 

''  Bi  qud,"  said  one  of  the  men,  descending  a  little  path 
leading  out  of  the  Appian  Way.  Danglars  followed  his 
guide  without  opposition,  abd  had  no  need  to  turn  round 
to  see  whether  the  three  others  were  following  him. 
Still,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  stopped  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  like  sentinels.  After  walking  for  about 
ten  minutes,  during  which  Danglars  did  not  exchange  a 
single  word  with  his  guide,  he  found  himself  between  a 
hillock  and  a  clump  of  high  weeds ;  three  men,  standing 
silent,  formed  a  triangle,  of  which  he  was  the  centre.  He 
wished  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  refused  to  move. 

^  Avanti  I  '*  said  the  same  sharp  and  imperative  voice. 

This  time  Danglars  understood  by  word  and  by  gea* 

ture ;  for  the  man  who  walked  behind  him  pushed  him 

so  rudely  that  he  struck  against  the  guide.     This  guide 

was  our  friend  Peppino,  who  dashed  into  the  thicket  of 

high  weeds  through  a  path  which  none  but  lizards  or 

polecats  could  have  imagined  to  be  an  open  road.    Pep- 
vol..  in. —  32 
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pino  stopped  befora  a  rock  cOTered  hj  tbick  hedges ;  tbe 
rock,  half-open,  afibided  a  poasage  to  the  yoong  man,  who 
disappeared  like  the  evil  epirite  in  the  bii;  tale&  The 
voice  and  geetnre  of  the  man  who  followed  Danglan 
ordered  bim  to  do  the  same.  There  was  no  longer  anj 
doabt ;  the  bankrupt  was  in  tbe  bands  of  Boman  banditti 
Danglara  acquitted  himself  like  a  man  placed  between  two 
dangerous  positions,  and  who  is  tendered  bmve  b;  fear. 
Notwithstanding  his  large  stomaoh,  ceitaial;  not  intended 
to  penetrato  tbe  crevices  to  be  found  in  the  suborbe  of 
Rome,  he  slid  down  like  Peppino,  and  closing  his  eyes, 
fell  upon  his  frat.  As  he  touched  tbe  ground,  he  opened 
his  eyes.  Tbe  path  was  wide,  but  dark.  Peppino,  who 
cared  little  for  being  recognized  now  that  he  was  in  hia 
own  place,  struck  a  light  and  lit  a  torch.  Two  Other  men 
descended  after  Dangkrs,  forming  tbe  tear-guard;  and 
pushing  Danglars  whenever  he  happened  to  stop,  thej 
arrived  by  a  gentle  declivity  at  tbe  centre  of  a  cross-road 
of  sinistor  appearance.  Indeed,  the  panels  of  the  wall^ 
hollowed  oat  in  sepulchres  placed  one  above  another, 
seemed,  in  contrast  with  tbe  white  stones,  to  open  their 
large  dark  e^ee,  like  those  which  we  see  in  the  heads  of 
skeletons. 

A  sentinel  struck  his  carbine  agwut  bia  left  hand. 
"  Who  goes  there  1 "  ha  cried. 

"Friends!  friends  I"  said  Peppino;  "  but  where  is  the 
eaplnin  1 " 

"  There ! "  said  the  sentinel,  pointing  over  hb  shoulder 
to  a  sort  of  large  hall  hollowed  oat  of  tbe  rock,  the  lights 
from  which  shone  into  the  passage  through  the  largo 
arehed  openings. 

"  Fine  spoil,  Captain,  fine  spoil  I "  said  Peppino,  in 
Italian,  and  taking  Danglars  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  he 
dragged  him  to  an  opening  resembling  a  door,  throngb 
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which  they  entered  the  hall,  which  the  captarn  appeared 
to  hare  made  his  dwelling-place. 

*'  Is  this  the  man  1 "  asked  the  captain,  who  was  atten- 
tively reading  Plutarch's  ''  Life  of  Alexander." 

<<  Himself,  Captain,  himself." 

"  Veiy  well;  show  him  to  me." 

At  this  rather  impertinent  order,  Peppino  raised  his 
torch  to  Danglars's  face,  who  hastily  drew  hack  that  he 
might  not  hare  his  eyelashes  humed.  His  agitated 
features  presented  all  the  signs  of  pale  and  hideous 
terror. 

**  The  man  is  tired,"  said  the  captain ;  **  conduct  him  to 
Lished." 

''  Oh  I  **  murmured  Danglars,  **  that  hed  is  prohahly  one 
of  the  cofi^  hollowed  in  the  wall,  and  the  sleep  I  shall 
enjoy  will  he  death  from  one  of  the  poniards  I  see  glisten- 
ing in  the  shade." 

From  the  depths  of  the  hall  were  now  seen  to  rise  from 
their  heds  of  dried  leaves  or  the  hides  of  wolves  the  com* 
panions  of  the  man  who  had  heen  found  by  Albert  de 
Morcerf  reading  "Cassar's  Commentaries,"  and  by  Danglars 
studying  the  "  Life  of  Alexander.''  The  banker  uttered  a 
groan  and  followed  his  guide ;  he  neither  supplicated  nor 
exclaimed.  He  no  longer  possessed  strength,  will,  power, 
or  feeling ;  he  followed  where  they  led  him.  At  length 
he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  and  he  mechan- 
ically lifted  his  foot  five  or  six  times.  Then  a  low  door 
was  opened  before  him ;  and  bending  his  head  to  avoid 
striking  his  forehead,  he  entered  a  small  room  cut  out  of 
the  rock.  The  cell  was  clean,  though  naked,  and  dry, 
though  situated  at  an  immeasurable  distance  under  the 
earth.  A  bed  made  of  dried  leaves  covered  with  goatskins 
was  not  arranged,  but  spread  in  a  comer  of  the  celL 
Danglars,  on  beholding  it,  brightened,  fancying  it  a  type 
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of  safety.    '^Oh,  God  be  praised  I**  he  aaid;  **%  ii  • 
leal  bedl" 

**£eoo/^  said  the  guide;  and  pushing  Danghn  into 
the  cell,  he  closed  the  door  upon  him. 

A  bolt  grated;  Dauglars  was  a  pnsoner.  Bendes^ 
had  there  been  no  bolt^  it  would  have  been  impoesiUe  for 
him  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  gaiiison  who  held 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastiaii,  encamped  round  a  master 
whom  our  readers  must  have  recognized  as  the  &moua 
Luigi  Yampa.  Danglars  too  had  recognized  the  bandit^ 
in  whose  existence  he  would  not  beUeve  when  Albaii  da 
Moroerf  mentioned  him  in  Paris;  and  not  only  did  he 
recognize  him,  but  also  the  cell  in  which  Albert  had  been 
confined,  and  which  was  probably  kept  for  the  aooommo- 
dation  of  strangers.  These  recollections  were  dwelt  upon 
with  some  pleasure  by  Danglers^  and  restored  him  to  soma 
degree  of  tranquillity.  Since  the  bandits  had  not  d^ 
spatched  him  at  once,  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  not  kill 
him  at  alL  They  had  anested  him  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bery, and  as  he  had  only  a  few  louis  about  him,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  would  be  released.  He  remembeied 
that  Moroerf  had  been  rated  at  something  like  four  thou- 
sand crowns;  and  as  he  oonsideEed  himself  of  much 
greater  importance  than  Morcerf,  he  fixed  his  own  ran- 
som at  eight  thousand  crowns.  Eight  thousand  crowns 
amounted  to  forty-eight  thousand  livies;  and  he  now 
had  about  five  million  fifty  thousand  livrea  With  this 
sum  he  could  certainly  manage  to  free  himself.  Ther»> 
fore^  tolerably  sure  of  being  able  to  extricate  himself  from 
lus  po8iti(m,  since  it  was  without  example  that  a  man 
should  be  rated  at  five  million  fifty  thousand  livie^  ha 
stretched  himself  on  his  bed,  and  after  turning  round  twp 
or  three  times,  feO  asleep  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  hero 
whose  life  Luigi  Yampa  was  studying. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

tmoi  vampa'b  bill  of  pabb. 

Wb  awake  from  eveiy  sleep  except  the  one  dieaded  by 
Danglan.  He  awoke.  To  a  Parisian  accustomed  to 
silken  curtains,  walla  hung  with  velvet  drapery,  and  the 
perfume  of  burning  wood,  that  awaking  in  a  limestone 
cave  would  naturally  seem  like  a  disagreeable  dream.  But 
in  such  a  situation  a  single  moment  suffices  to  change  the 
strongest  doubt  into  certainty.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured, 
'^  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands  of  whom  Albert  de 
Morcerf  spoke."  His  first  movement  was  to  take  a  long 
breath  that  he  might  know  whether  he  was  wounded.  He 
borrowed  this  from  **  Bon  Quixote,"  the  only  book,  not 
which  he  had  ever  read,  but  of  which  he  retained  any 
remembrance. 

*'  No,"  he  cried,  **  they  have  not  killed  or  wounded  me ; 
but  perhaps  they  have  robbed  me  1 "  and  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets.  They  were  untouched ;  the  hun- 
dred louis  he  had  reserved  for  his  journey  from  Home  to 
Venice  were  in  his  trousers'  pocket,  and  in  that  of  his 
greatcoat  he  found  the  little  note-case  containing  his 
letter  of  credit  for  five  million  fifty  thousand  livres. 
**  Singular  bandits !  **  he  exclaimed ;  **  they  have  left  me 
my  purse  and  pocket-book.  As  I  was  saying  last  night, 
they  intend  me  to  be  ransomed.  Holloa  I  here  is  my 
watch  I  Let  me  see  what  time  it  is."  Danglats's  watch, 
one  of  Br^guefs  masterpieces,  which  he  had  carefully 
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wonnd  up  on  the  pievions  night,  struck  half-paat  fire. 
Without  this  DangUn  would  have  been  quite  ignonnt  of 
the  time,  for  daylight  did  not  leacb  bis  celL  Should  he 
demand  an  explanation  trcan  the  bandits,  or  should  he 
wait  patiently  for  them  to  propose  it  1  The  last  alterna- 
tive seemed  the  siOBt  pradent;  ao  he  waited.  He  waited 
until  twelve  o'clock.  During  all  this  time  a  sentinel  had 
been  watching  his  door.  At  eight  o'clock  the  seotinel  on 
duty  had  heen  reUeved.  Danglais  suddenly  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  see  the  person  who  kept  watch  over  him. 
He  had  remarked  that  a  few  rays,  not  of  daylight  but 
from  a  lamp,  penetrated  through  the  ill-joined  planks  of 
the  door ;  he  approached  one  of  these  openings  just  as  the 
brigand  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  drink  of  hiandy, 
which,  owing  to  the  leather  bottle  containing  it,  sent  forth 
an  odor  which  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  Danglan. 
"  Faugh  ! "  be  exclaimed,  retreating  to  the  extreme  corns 
of  hia  cell. 

At  twelve  this  man  was  replaced  by  another  function- 
sry,  and  Banglars,  wishing  to  catch  sight  of  his  new  guai^ 
dian,  approached  the  door  again.  He  was  an  athletic 
gigantic  bandit,  with  large  eyes,  thick  lipe,  and  a  flat 
nose ;  hia  red  hair  fell  in  dishevelled  masses  like  snakes 
around  his  shoulders.  "  Ah,  ah  ! "  cried  Danglars,  "  this 
fellow  is  more  like  an  ogre  than  anything  else ;  however, 
I  am  rather  too  old  and  tough  to  be  very  good  eating  I  ** 
tt  may  be  seen  that  Danglais  still  retained  animatioii 
enough  to  indulge  in  jesting.  At  that  moment,  as  if  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  an  ogre,  the  man  took  aome  blade 
bread,  cheese,  and  onions,  from  his  wallet,  which  he  bc^an 
devouring  voraciously. 

"  The  devil  take  me,"  said  Danglan,  ffiaadag  at  tbe 
bandit's  dinner  through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  — •  "tba 
dt.'vil  take  me  if  I  can  ondeistand  how  people  can  eat  saeh 
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filth ! "  and  he  withdrew  to  seat  himself  upon  his  goatskin, 
which  lecalled  to  him  the  smell  of  the  hrand  j. 

But  the  seciets  of  natoie  are  incomprehensihle,  and 
there  are  certain  invitations  contained  in  even  the  coarsest 
food  which  appeal  very  irresistihlj  to  a  fasting  stomach. 
Danglars  felt  his  own  not  to  he  very  well  supplied  just 
then,  and  gradually  the  man  appeared  less  ugly,  the  hread 
less  hlack,  and  the  cheese  more  fresh.  Even  those  vulgar 
onions  —  disgusting  food  of  the  savage  —  recalled  to  his 
mind  certain  sauces  and  side-dishes  which  his  cook  pre- 
pared in  a  very  superior  manner  whenever  he  said,  *'  M. 
DeniseaUy  let  me  have  a  nice  little  JriccusSe  to-day.''  He 
rose  and  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  handit  raised  his  head. 
Dauglars  saw  that  he  was  heard,  and  redouhled  his  hlows. 
**  Che  cosa  f  "  asked  the  handit 

"Come,  come,"  said  Danglars^  tapping  his  fingers 
against  the  door,  "  I  think  it  is  quite  time  to  think  of 
giving  me  also  something  to  eat ! " 

But  whether  he  did  not  understand  him,  or  whether 
he  had  received  no  orders  respecting  the  nourishment  of 
Danglars,  the  giant,  without  answering,  applied  himself 
again  to  his  dinner.  Danglars  felt  his  pride  hurt,  and  not 
wishing  to  commit  himself  with  the  hrute,  threw  himself 
down  again  on  his  goatskin,  and  did  not  hreathe  another 
word. 

Four  hours  passed  hy ;  the  giant  was  replaced  hy  an- 
other handit.  Danglars,  who  suffered  distressing  gnaw- 
ings  at  the  stomach,  rose  softly,  again  applied  his  eye 
to  the  crack  of  the  door,  and  recognized  the  intelligent 
countenance  of  his  guide.  It  was  indeed  Peppino,  who 
was  preparing  to  mount  guard  as  comfortahly  as  possihle 
hy  seating  himself  opposite  to  the  door,  and  placing 
hetween  his  legs  an  earthen  pan  containing  chick-peas 
stewed  with  hacon.     I^ear  the  pan  he  also  placed  a  pretty 
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little  basket  of  gntpes  and  a  bottle  of  Onrietto  wine.  Pefh 
pino  was  decidedly  an  epicura.  While  witnessing  theaa 
piepazationS)  Dan^^ais's  mouth  wateiacL  *  Come,"  he  said 
to  himself^  '*  let  me  see  if  he  will  be  more  tractable  than 
the  other  P'  and  he  tapped  gentlj  at  the  door. 

<<  Coming  I  **  exclaimed  Peppino,  who,  from  frequenting 
the  house  of  Maitre  Pastrini,  understood  French  peifecUj* 

Danglais  immediatelj  recognised  him  as  the  man  who 
had  called  out  in  such  a  furious  manneri  "  Put  in  your 
head  1 "  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  recrimination,  so 
he  assumed  his  most  agreeable  manner  and  said  with  a 
gracious  smile,  "  Excuse  me.  Monsieur,  but  are  they  not 
going  to  giro  me  any  dinnerl" 

''Does  your  Excellency  happen  to  be  hungry t" 

**  Happen  to  be  hungry  1  that 's  exoellenti  when  I  have 
not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours ! "   muttered  Danglers. 
Then  he  added  aloud,  "  Yea,  Monsieur,  I  am  hungry,  -* 
very  hungry  I" 
•  *'And  your  Excellency  would  like  to  eat—" 

**  This  instant,  if  that  is  possible." 

**  Nothing  more  easy,"  said  Peppino.  **  Here  one  may 
procure  whatever  he  wishes,  paying  for  it,  of  course,  as  is 
done  among  all  honest  Chnstaans." 

''  Of  couise  1 "  cried  Danglars ;  **  though  in  fact  those 
who  capture  you  and  imprison  you  ought  at  least  to  feed 
their  prisonerB*" 

''  Ah,  your  Excellent^  i ''  replied  Peppino,  **  that  is  not 
the  custonh" 

''That  is  a  pretty  bad  reason,"  said  DanglaiB,  who 
counted  on  prevailing  with  his  guardian  by  his  affability ; 
**  nererthelees  I  am  satisfied.  Come^  let  them  give  me 
something  to  eat" 

''This  veiy  moment.  What  would  yoor  Excellency 
likef  "  and  Peppino  placed  lus  pan  on  the  ground,  so  that 
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the  steam  rose  directly  under  the  noetrils  of  DanglaiB. 
"  Give  your  orders ! " 

''Have  yoa  kitchens  heref 

**  Kitchens  1  of  course^  complete  ones  1  '^ 

«And  cooksT' 

«'  ExceUent  I '' 

**  Well ;  a  fowl,  fish,  game,  it  signifies  little,  so  that 
I  eat" 

"  As  your  Excellency  pleases.  Tott  mentioned  a  fowl, 
I  think  t " 

«« Yes,  a  fowL" 

Feppino,  turning  round,  shouted,  ''A  fowl  for  his 
Excellency !  ** 

His  voice  yet  echoed  in  the  archway  when  a  young 
man,  handsome,  graceful,  and  half-naked,  appeared,  hear- 
ing a  fowl  in  a  silver  dish  on  his  head,  without  the 
assistance  of  his  hands. 

**  I  could  almost  helieve  myself  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris  !  ^ 
muimured  Danglars. 

''  Here,  your  Excellency  1 "  said  Peppino,  taking  the 
fowl  from  the  young  handit  and  placing  it  on  the  worm- 
eaten  tahle,  which,  with  a  stool  and  the  goatskin  hed, 
formed  the  entire  furniture  of  the  celL  Danglars  asked 
for  a  knife  and  fork.  ''Here^  your  Excellency,*'  said 
Peppino,  offering  him  a  little  hlunt  knife  and  a  hoxwood 
fork.  Danglars  took  the  knife  in  one  hand  and  the  fork 
in  the  other,  and  was  about  to  cut  np  the  fowl. 

**  Pardon  me,  your  Excellency,*  said  Peppino,  placing 
his  hand  on  the  banker's  shoulder ;  **  people  pay  here  be- 
fine  they  eat.     They  might  not  be  satisfied,  and  —  " 

^  Ah,  ah  ! ''  thought  Danglars,  "  this  is  no  longer  like 
Paris,  —  without  reckoning  that  I  shall  probably  be 
fleeced  I  But  let  us  do  things  in  the  grand  style.  I 
have  always  heard  of  Italy's  cheap  markets;  a  fowl  is 
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piobaUy  ^Toith  about  twelve  sons  at  Borne.  Theie^"  he 
said,  throwing  down  a  Ionia 

Peppino  picked  np  the  loniB,  and  Dangjam  again  pie> 
pared  to  carve  the  fowL  ''Stay  a  moment^  yoor  Ezcel- 
lency,"  said  Peppino,  rising ;  **  yon  still  owe  me  something." 

**  I  said  they  would  fleece  me,**  thought  Danglan ;  hut 
resolving  to  resist  the  extortion,  he  said,  ''Come,  how 
much  do  I  owe  you  for  this  fowlf 

**  Tour  Excellency  has  given  me  a  louis  on  account.'' 

''  A  louis  on  account  for  a  fowl  I  ** 

'*  Certainly ;  and  your  Excellency  now  owes  me  4,999 
louis  1  ^ 

Danglais  opened  his  eyes  on  hearing  this  gigantic  joke. 
"  Ah !  very  droll,"  he  murmured,  "  very  droll  I " 

And  he  got  ready  again  to  carve  the  fowl,  hut  Peppino 
with  his  left  hand  seized  Danglars's  rights  and  extended 
his  other  hand.     ''Ck>me,"  said  he. 

**  What !  you  are  not  joking  1  **  said  Danglara. 

**  We  never  joke,  your  Excellency,"  said  Peppino,  sol- 
emn as  a  Quaker. 

**  What !  a  hundred  thousand  livres  for  that  fowl  1  * 

**  Tour  Excellency,  you  can't  imagine  how  hard  it  is  to 
raise  poultry  in  these  cursed  caves." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Danglara ;  ''  that  is  very  droD,  — 
very  amusing,  I  allow;  hut  as  I  am  very  hungry,  pray 
allow  me  to  eat     Stay,  here  is  another  louis  for  you." 

''Then  there  remains  only  4,998  louis,"  taid  Peppino^ 
with  the  same  indifference ;  "  I  shall  get  them  all  in  time." 

"Oh  I  as  for  that,"  said  Danglars,  angry  in  his  perse- 
verance in  the  jest,  —  "as  for  that,  you  will  never  succeed* 
Oo  to  the  devil  I  Ton  do  not  know  with  whom  you  have 
to  deal!" 

Peppino  made  a  sign,  and  the  youth  hastily  removed 
the  fowL     Danglars  threw  himself  upon  his  goatskin,  and 
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PeppinOj  leclosing  the  door,  again  began  eating  his  peas 
and  bacon«  Though  Danglars  could  not  see  Peppino,  the 
noise  of  his  teeth  allowed  no  doubt  as  to  lus  occupation. 
He  was  certainly  eating^  and  noisily  too,  like  an  ill-bred 
man*  "  Brute !  "  said  Danglars.  Peppino  pretended  not 
to  hear  him,  and  without  even  turning  his  head,  contin- 
ued to  eat  slowly.  Danglars's  stomach  seemed  to  him  to 
be  perforated,  like  the  vessels  of  the  Dan^des ;  he  could 
not  believe  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  fill  it  again; 
still  he  had  patience  for  another  half-hour,  which  fippeared 
to  him  like  a  century.  He  again  rose  and  went  to  the 
door.  "  Come,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  do  not  keep  me  starv- 
ing here  any  longer,  but  tell  me  what  they  want  of  me." 

''  Nay,  your  Excellency,  say  rather,  what  you  want  of 
us.    Give  your  orders,  and  we  will  execute  them." 

"Then  open  the  door  directly."  Peppino  obeyed. 
*'  Pardieu  I  I  want  something  to  eat  I  —  to  eat ;  do  you 
hearl" 

"  You  are  hungry  ? " 

"  Come,  you  understand  me." 

"  What  would  your  Excellency  like  to  eat  1 " 

<<  A  piece  of  dry  bread,  since  the  fowls  are  beyond  all 
price  in  this  accursed  place." 

**  Bread  1  very  well  Holloa,  there !  some  bread  I  "  he 
exclaimed. 

The  youth  brought  a  small  loafl 

**  How  much  1 "  asked  Danglars. 

"4,998  loms,''  said  Peppino;  "you  have  paid  two 
louis  in  advance." 

"  What  I  one  hundred  thousand  livres  for  a  loaf  9 " 

"  One  hundred  thousand  livres,"  repeated  Peppino. 

"  But  you  only  asked  one  hundred  thousand  livres  for 
a  fowl!" 

''We  do  not  serve  by  the  card,  but  at  a  fixed  price.    It 
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ngnifieB  nothing  whether  you  eai  mneh  or  litUe,  whether 
yoa  have  ten  dishes  or  one ;  it  is  always  the  same  price." 

''What!  still  keeping  tip thissiUy  jestf  My  dearfel- 
low,  it  is  afasordy  stupid  I  You  had  hotter  tell  me  at  once 
that  yon  wish  me  to  die  of  starvation." 

**  Ohy  dear,  no,  yonr  Excellency,  unless  you  intend  to 
commit  suicide.    Pay  and  eat.* 

**  And  what  am  I  to  pay  with,  bnite  t  '*  said  Dang1afB» 
enraged.  **Do  yoa  suppose  I  cany  one  hnndied  thousand 
liTTOs  in  my  pocket)  " 

**  Tour  Excellency  has  five  million  fifty  thousand  livres 
in  your  pocket ;  that  will  be  fifty  fowls  at  one  handrsd 
thousand  livies  apieoCy  and  half  a  fowl  fbr  the  fifty 
thousand." 

Danglers  shuddered.  The  bandage  fell  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  understood  the  joke,  which  he  did  not  think  quite 
so  stupid  as  he  had  done  just  befbre.  ^  Come,"  he  ssid, 
^  if  I  pay  you  the  one  hundred  thousand  livreSy  will  you 
be  satisfied,  and  allow  me  to  eat  at  my  easef  " 

*' Certainly,"  said  Peppina 

''  But  how  can  I  pay  them  %  " 

''Ohy  nothing  easier;  you  have  an  account  opened  with 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  French,  Via  dei  Banchi,  Rome ; 
give  me  a  draft  for  4,998  louis  on  these  gentlemen,  and 
our  banker  shall  take  it" 

Danglers  thought  it  as  well  to  comply  with  a  good 
grace ;  so  he  took  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper  Peppino  offered 
him,  wrote  the  bill,  and  signed  it  **  Here,"  he  said,  — 
''here  is  a  draft  payable  at  sight" 

**  And  here  is  your  fowL'' 

DanglaTB  sighed  while  he  carved  the  fowl ;  it  appeared 
TBiy  thin  for  the  price  it  had  cost  As  for  Peppino,  he 
read  the  paper  attentively,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
continued  eating  his  peas. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

THB  PARDON. 

Thb  next  day  Danglais  was  again  hangiy ;  oertainly  the 
air  of  that  dangeon  was  Tory  appetizmg.  The  prisoner 
expected  that  he  would  be  at  no  expense  that  day,  for, 
like  an  economical  man,  he  had  concealed  half  of  his  fowl 
and  a  piece  of  the  bread  in  the  comer  of  his  celL  But  he 
had  no  sooner  eaten  than  he  felt  thirsty;  he  had  not 
thought  of  that.  He  struggled  against  his  thirst  till  his 
diy  tongue  adhered  to  his  palate ;  then,  no  longer  able  to 
resist,  he  called  out  The  sentinel  opened  the  door;  it 
was  a  new  &ce.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  trans- 
act business  with  his  old  acquaintance,  so  he  sent  for 
Peppina 

"  Here  I  am,  your  Excellency/'  said  Peppino,  with  an 
eagerness  which  Danglais  thought  favorable  to  him* 
«  What  do  you  want  1 " 

*'  Something  to  drink." 

**  Tour  Excellency  knows  that  wine  is  beyond  all  price 
near  Borne." 

^  Then  give  me  water,"  cried  Danglars,  endeavoring  to 
parry  the  blow. 

^  Ohy  water  is  even  more  scarce  than  wixie,  your  Excel* 
lency ;  there  has  been  such  a  drought." 

**  Come/'  said  Danglars,  "  we  are  going  to  have  the  old 
stoiy  again,  it  seems."  And  while  he  smiled  as  he  at- 
tempted to  regard  the  afiair  as  a  joke,  he  felt  his  temples 
moist  with  perspiration.    ''Come,  my  Mend,"  said  he^ 
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Beeing  that  he  made  no  impression  on  Feppino,  ''yon  will 
not  refuse  me  a  glass  of  winel  "* 

''I  have  already  told  your  Excenencyy"  replied  Peppino^ 
gravely,  "  that  we  do  not  sell  at  letaiL" 

''Well,  then,  let  me  have  a  hottle  of  the  least 
expensiy&" 

**  They  are  all  of  the  same  price.'' 

''And  what  is  that  t'' 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  livres  per  bottle.** 

"  TeU  me/'  cried  DangLus,  in  a  voice  of  extreme  bitter-> 
ness,  — "  tell  me  that  yon  wish  to  despoil  me  of  all ;  it 
wiU  be  sooner  over  than  devouring  me  piecemeaL" 

"  It  is  possible  such  may  be  the  master's  intention.** 

"  The  master  I  who  is  he  1  *' 

"  The  person  to  whom  you  were  conducted  yesterday." 

"Where  is  her* 

"  Here." 

"  Let  me  see  him." 

"Certainly."  And  the  next  moment  Luigi  Vampa 
appeared  before  Danglars. 

"  Tou  sent  for  me  Y  "  he  said  to  the  prisoner. 

"Are  you,  Monsieur,  the  chief  of  those  who  broQi^t 
me  hereV 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

"  How  much  do  you  require  for  my  ransom  1 " 

"  Why,  in  plain  terms,  the  five  millions  yon  have  aboat 
you.** 

Danglars  felt  a  terrible  spasm  dart  through  his  heart. 
"  But  this  is  all  I  have  left  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  out 
of  an  immense  fortune.  If  you  deprive  me  of  thaty  take 
away  my  life  also.*' 

"  We  are  forbidden  to  shed  your  blood.** 

"  And  by  whom  are  you  forbidden  Y  ** 
By  him  we  obey." 


it 
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"  Tou  do,  then,  obey  some  one  1 " 

"  Yes,  a  chie£" 

^  1  thought  you  said  you  were  the  chief." 

"So  1  am,  of  these  men;  but  theie  is  another  over 
me." 

"  And  that  chie^  — is  he  subject  to  any  one?" 

"  Yes." 

"To  whom  r' 

"  To  God." 

Danglars  remained  thoughtful  a  moment.  **  I  do  not 
understand  you,"  said  he. 

"  That  is  possible." 

"  And  did  your  superior  tell  you  to  treat  me  thus  1  ** 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  his  purpose  1 " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  But  my  purse  will  be  exhausted." 

"Probably." 

"  Come,"  said  Danglars,  "  will  you  take  a  million  t " 

"No." 

"  Two  millions  1  three  1  four  ?  Come,  four  1  I  will 
give  them  to  you  on  condition  that  you  let  me  go." 

"  Why  do  you  offer  me  four  millions  for  what  is  worth 
five  millions  1  This  is  a  kind  of  usury,  banker,  that  I  do 
not  understand." 

"  Take  all,  then,  —take  all,  I  tell  you,  and  kill  me  I  " 

"Come,  come,  calm  yoursel£  You  will  excite  your 
blood,  and  that  would  produce  an  appetite  it  would  re- 
quire a  million  a  day  to  satisfy.     Be  more  economicaL" 

"  But  when  I  have  no  more  money  left  to  pay  you  f " 
asked  Danglars,  in  despair. 

"  Then  you  must  suffer  hunger." 

"  Suffer  hunger  9"  said  Danglars,  becoming  pale. 

"  Most  likely,"  replied  Yampa,  coolly. 
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''But  70a  eay  you  do  not  wiah  to  kill  met" 

"No." 

**  And  yet  yoa  will  let  me  perish  with  hnngert" 
Ahy  that  is  a  different  thing.'' 

Well,  then,  wretches !  **  cried  Dan^an^  '*  I  will  defy 
your  infamous  calculations  1  I  would  rather  die  at  once ! 
Tou  may  torture,  tonnent^  kill  me,  hut  you  shall  not  have 
my  signature  again  ! " 

''As  your  Excellency  pleasesy**  said  Yampa,  as  he  left 
thecelL 

Danglars,  raving,  threw  himself  on  the  goatskin.  Who 
oould  these  men  be  1  Who  was  the  invisible  chief  f  What 
could  be  his  projects  towards  him  t  And  why»  when  every 
one  else  was  allowed  to  be  ransomed,  might  he  not  also 
be  1  Oh,  yes  I  certainly  a  speedy,  sudden  death  would  be 
a  fine  means  of  deceiving  these  remorseless  enemies,  who 
appeared  to  pursue  him  with  such  incomprehensible  ven- 
geance. But  to  die  f  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his 
life  Danglars  contemplated  death,  with  a  mixture  of  dread 
and  desire.  The  time  had  come  when  the  implacable 
spectre  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  every  human  creatoie 
arrested  his  sights  and  called  out  with  every  pulsation  of 
his  heart,  "Thou  shalt  die  !  ** 

Danglars  resembled  a  timid  animal  excited  in  the  chase  ) 
first  it  flies,  then  despairs,  and  at  last^  by  the  very  foroo 
of  desperation,  succeeds  sometimes  in  escaping.  DangiaiB 
meditated  an  escape ;  but  the  walls  were  solid  rock,  a  man 
was  sitting  reading  at  the  only  outlet  to  the  cell,  and  be- 
hind that  man  figures  armed  with  guns  continually  passed. 
His  resolution  not  to  sign  lasted  two  days,  after  which  he 
offered  a  million  for  some  food.  They  sent  him  a  ma^ 
nifioent  supper,  and  took  his  million. 

From  this  time  the  unfortunate  prisoner  abandoned  hini> 
self  to  the  situation.    He  had  suffued  so  much  that  ha  con> 
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claded  not  to  expose  himself  to  further  su£fering,  and  he 
submitted  to  all  demands.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days, 
after  having  dined  as  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  he  reckoned 
his  acconntSy  and  found  that  he  had  only  fifty  thousand 
livres  left.  Then  a  strange  reaction  took  place.  He  who 
Lad  just  abandoned  five  millions  endeavored  to  save  the 
fifty  thousand  livres  he  had  left ;  and  rather  than  give 
them  up,  he  resolved  to  enter  again  upon  his  life  of  privar 
tion.  He  had  gleams  of  hope  that  bordered  on  madness. 
He  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  forgotten  God  began  to  think 
that  miracles  were  possible ;  that  the  accursed  cave  might 
be  discovered  by  the  officers  of  the  papal  StateSy  who  would 
release  him ;  that  then  he  would  have  fifty  thousand  re- 
maining, which  would  be  sufficient  to  save  him  from 
starvation.  He  prayed  that  this  sum  might  be  preserved 
to  him,  and  as  he  prayed  he  wept.  Three  days  passed 
thus,  during  which  the  name  of  God  was  constantly  on 
his  lips,  if  not  in  his  heart  Sometimes  he  was  delirious, 
and  fancied  he  saw  an  old  man  stretched  on  a  pallet ;  he 
also  was  dying  of  hunger. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  was  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  living 
corpse.  He  had  picked  up  eveiy  crumb  that  had  been  left 
from  his  former  meals,  and  was  beginning  to  eat  the  mat- 
ting which  covered  the  floor  of  his  cell.  Then  he  entreated 
Peppino,  as  he  would  a  guardian  angel,  to  give  him  food  ; 
he  offered  him  one  thousand  livres  for  a  mouthful  of  bread. 
But  Peppino  did  not  answer.  On  the  fifth  day  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  door  of  the  cell. 

"Are  you  not  a  Christian?"  he  said,  falling  on  his 
knees.  **  Do  you  wish  to  assassinate  a  man  who  is  your 
brother  before  God  1  Oh,  my  friends,  my  friends  of  other 
days  I  ^*  he  murmured,  and  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
Then  rising  with  a  species  of  despair,  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
chief !  the  chief  1 " 

VOL.  III.  — 33 
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''  Here  I  am,"  said  Yampa^  instantly  appearing ;  **  what 
do  you  want  1 " 

"  Take  my  last  gold,"  stammered  Danglars,  holding  oat 
his  pocket-book,  ^  and  let  me  live  here  in  this  caTem.  I 
ask  no  more  for  liberty ;  I  ask  only  to  live  1 " 

"  Then  you  suffer  a  great  deal  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  cruelly !  " 

"  Still,  there  have  been  men  who  suffered  more  than 
you." 

''  I  do  not  think  so." 

''  Yes ;  those  who  have  died  of  hunger." 

Danglars  thought  of  the  old  man  whom  in  his  hours  of 
delirium  he  had  seen  groaning  on  his  bed.  He  struck  his 
forehead  on  the  ground  and  groaned.  *^Yes,**  he  said, 
'Hhere  have  been  some  who  have  suffered  more  than  I 
have ;  but  then  they  must  have  been  martyrs  at  least" 

**  Do  you  repent  1"  asked  a  deep,  solemn  voioe^  which 
caused  Danglars's  hair  to  stand  on  end.  His  feeble  eyes 
endeavored  to  distinguish  objects,  and  behind  the  bandit 
he  saw  a  man  enveloped  in  a  doak,  half-hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  a  stone  cohunn. 

"  Of  what  must  I  repent  1  ^  stammered  Danglaia. 

**  Of  the  evil  you  have  done,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  repent !  I  repent  I  *'  cried  Dangiaxs  ;  and 
he  struck  his  breast  with  his  emaciated  fist 

''Then  I  forgive  you,"  said  the  man,  dropping  his 
cloak,  and  advancing  to  the  light 

^'  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo ! "  said  Danglars,  more 

pale  from  terror  than  he  had  been  just  before  from  hunger 

and  misery. 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  I  am  not  the  Count  of  Monte 

Cristo!" 

**  Then  who  are  you  t " 

<<I  am  he  whom  you  sold  and  dishonored;  I  am  he 
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whose  betrothed  you  prostituted ;  I  am  he  upon  whom 
you  trampled  that  you  might  raise  yourself  to  fortune ;  I 
am  he  whose  father  you  condemned  to  die  of  starvation, 
—  who  had  also  condemned  you  to  die  of  starvation,  and 
who  yet  forgives  you,  because  he  also  needs  forgiveness. 
I  am  Edmond  Dantes !  " 

Danglars  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell  prostrate. 

"  Rise,"  said  the  count ;  **  your  life  is  safe.  The  same 
good  fortune  has  not  happened  to  your  accomplices;  one 
is  mad,  the  other  dead.  Keep  the  fifty  thousand  livres 
you  have  left;  I  give  them  to  you.  The  five  millions 
you  robbed  from  the  hospitals  has  been  restored  to  them 
by  an  unknown  hand.  And  now  eat  and  drink ;  to-night 
you  are  my  guest.  Yampa,  when  this  man  is  satisfied,  let 
him  be  free." 

Danglars  remained  prostrate  while  the  count  withdrew ; 
when  he  raised  his  head,  he  saw  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
shadow  disappearing  in  the  passage,  before  which  the  ban- 
dits bowed.  According  to  the  count's  directions,  Danglars 
was  waited  on  by  Yampa,  who  brought  him  the  best  wine 
and  fruits  of  Italy,  then,  having  taken  him  away  in  his 
post-chaise,  dropped  him  on  the  road,  and  left  him  leaning 
against  a  tree.  He  remained  there  all  nighty  not  knowing 
where  he  was.  When  daylight  dawned,  he  saw  that  he 
was  near  a  stream ;  he  was  thirsty,  and  dragged  himself 
towards  it.  As  he  stooped  down  to  drink,  he  perceived 
that  his  hail  had  become  quite  white. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

THB   FIFTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evemng ;  an  opal-ooloied 
light,  throngh  which  an  aatuninal  sun  ahed  its  golden 
laySy  descended  on  the  blue  sea.  The  heat  of  the  day 
had  giadoally  decreased,  and  a  light  breeze  aroeey  seeming 
like  the  respiration  of  natnre  on  awakening  from  the 
burning  siesta  of  the  south;  a  delicious  zephyr  played 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  wafted  from 
shore  to  shore  the  sweet  perfume  of  pknts,  mingled  with 
the  fresh  smell  of  the  sea. 

A  light  yacht,  chaste  and  elegant  in  its  form,  was  gliding 
amid  the  early  vapors  of  the  night  over  the  immense  lake 
which  extends  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  from 
Tunis  to  Venice.  The  motion  resembled  that  of  a  swan 
with  its  wings  opened  to  the  wind,  gliding  on  the  water. 
It  advanced  swiftly  and  at  the  same  time  gracefully,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  glittering  track.  By  degrees  the  sun 
disappeared  behind  the  western  horizon ;  but  as  though 
to  justify  the  brilliant  fancies  of  mjrthology,  its  indiscreet 
rays,  reappearing  on  the  summit  of  each  wave,  seemed  to 
betray  the  god  of  fire  hiding  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
Amphitrite,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  conceal  her  lover 
beneath  her  azure  mantle.  The  yacht  moved  rapidly  on, 
though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  wind  to  ruffle 
the  curls  on  the  head  of  a  young  girL  Standing  at  the 
bow  was  a  tall  man,  of  a  dark  complexion,  who  saw  with 
dilating  eyes  that  they  were  approaching  a  dark  mass  of 
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land  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  rising  from  the  midst  of  the 
wavesy  like  an  immense  Catalan  hat 

"  Is  that  Monte  Cristo  1 "  asked,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
the  tiaTelleTy  to  whose  orders  the  yacht  was  for  the  time 
committed. 

"Yesy  your  Excellency,''  said  the  captain,  ''we  have 
arriyed  I " 

''  We  haye  arrived ! "  repeated  the  traveller,  in  an  accent 
of  indescribahle  sadness.  Then  he  added  in  a  low  tone, 
**  Yes ;  there  is  the  harhor."  And  then  he  again  plnnged 
into  a  train  of  thought  reflected  in  a  smile  sadder  than 
tears.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  flash  of  light,  which 
was  extinguished  instantly,  was  seen  on  the  land,  and  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  reached  the  yacht. 

"Your  Excellency,"  said  the  captain,  ''that  was  the 
land  signal;  will  you  answer  it  yourself?" 

"  What  signal  1 " 

The  captain  pointed  towards  the  island,  up  the  side 
of  which  ascended  a  volume  of  smoke,  increasing  as  it 
rose. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  as  if  awaking  firom  a  dream.  "  Give 
it  to  me/* 

The  captain  gave  him  a  loaded  carhine ;  the  traveller 
slowly  raised  it,  and  fired  in  the  air.  Ten  minutes  afber^ 
wards  the  saOs  were  brailed,  and  they  cast  anchor  about 
five  hundred  feet  from  the  little  harbor.  The  skiff  was 
already  in  the  water,  containing  four  rowers  and  the  pilot 
The  traveller  descended,  and  instead  of  sitting  down  at 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  had  been  decorated  for  him 
with  a  blue  carpet,  stood  up  with  his  arms  crossed.  The 
rowers  waited,  their  oars  half-lifted  out  of  the  water,  like 
birds  drying  their  wings. 

"  Go  1 "  said  the  traveller.  The  eight  oars  fell  into  the 
water  together  without  splashing  a  drop  of  water,  and  the 
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boat^  yielding  to  the  impuldoiiy  glided  forward.  In  an 
instant  they  found  thenmelTes  in  a  little  harboTy  fonned 
in  a  natond  creek;  the  boat  touched  the  fine  sand. 

^'Will  yonr  Excellency  be  so  good  as  to  mount  the 
shoulders  of  two  of  our  men  1  they  will  cany  you  ashore." 
The  young  man  answered  this  invitation  with  a  gesture  of 
indifference,  and  stepped  into  the  water,  which  rose  to  his 
waist 

^  Ah,  your  Excellency  ! "  murmured  the  pilot,  **  you 
should  not  haye  done  so ;  the  master  will  scold  us  for  it" 

The  young  man  continued  to  advance,  following  the 
sailors^  who  chose  a  firm  footing.  After  going  about 
thirty  feet,  they  landed.  The  young  man  stamped  on 
the  ground  to  shake  off  the  wet,  and  looked  round  for 
some  one  to  show  him  his  road,  for  it  was  quite  dark. 
Just  as  he  turned,  a  hand  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  which  startled  him  exclaimed, — 

"  Good-evening,  Maximilian  1  you  are  punctual ;  thank 
you ! " 

'*  Ah  I  is  it  you.  Count  1 "  said  the  young  man,  in  an 
almost  joyful  accent,  pressing  Monte  Ciisto's  hand  with 
both  his  own. 

'^  Yes ;  you  see  I  am  as  exact  as  you  are.  But  you  are 
dripping,  my  dear  fellow ;  you  must  change  your  clothes, 
as  Calypso  said  to  Telemachus.  Come,  I  have  a  habitation 
prepared  for  you,  in  which  you  will  soon  foiget  fatigue  and 
cold." 

Monte  Cristo  perceived  that  the  young  man  had  turned 
round;  indeed,  Morrel  saw  with  surprise  that  the  men 
who  had  brought  him  had  left  without  being  paid,  or 
uttering  a  word.  Already  the  sound  of  their  oars  might 
be  heard  as  they  returned  to  the  yacht 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  county  **  you  are  looking  for  the 
1" 
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"  Yea;  I  paid  them  nothings  and  yet  th^  have  gona" 

''Never  mind  that,  Mazimiliany"  said  Monte  Cnsto^ 
amiling;  ''I  liave  made  an  agreement  with  the  nayj 
that  the  aoceas  to  my  island  shall  be  fne  of  all  chaige. 
I  have  an  agreement^  as  they  say  in  dvilized  conntnes." 

Morral  hxdced  at  the  ooont  with  aoipriae.  ''Coont/' 
he  aaidy  ^  you  are  no  longer  the  same  that  yon  were  in 
Paria.~ 

•*Howaot" 

^  Here  yoa  laugh." 

The  count's  biow  became  clouded.  ^Tou  are  right 
to  recall  me  to  myself,  MaTimilian/^  he  said;  ''I  was 
delighted  to  see  you  again,  and  foigot  for  the  moment 
that  all  happiness  is  fleeting." 

**  Oh,  no,  no^  Count ! "  cried  MaTJmilian,  aeizing  the 
CGonf  s  hands ;  **  pray  hmgh.  Be  happy,  and  prove  to  me 
by  your  indifference  that  life  is  evil  only  to  thoee  who 
enffer.  Oh,  how  charitable,  kind,  and  good  you  are  I 
you  affect  this  gayety  to  inspire  me  with  courage." 

"  Tou  are  wrong  Monel ;  I  was  really  happy." 

**  Then  you  foiget  me,  —  so  much  the  better.^ 

«Howso?" 

**  Tes ;  for  as  the  gladiator  said  to  the  emperor  when 
he  entered  the  arena,  'He  who  is  going  to  die  salatea 
you.'" 

"  Then  you  are  not  consoled  t ''  asked  the  count,  with 
a  strange  look. 

"  Oh  I "  ezdaimed  Morrel,  with  a  glance  foil  of  bitter 
reproach,  "have  you  believed  that  I  could  be?" 

"  liBten,"  said  the  count.  . "  Do  you  understand  the 
meaning  of  my  words  1  Tou  cannot  take  me  for  a 
commonplace  man,  a  mere  rattle,  emitting  a  vague  and 
senseless  noise.  When  I  ask  you  if  you  are  consoled, 
I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  for  whom  the  human  heart  has 
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no  secrets.  Well,  Moirel,  let  us  examine  together  the 
depths  of  your  heart  Do  you  still  feel  the  same  stormy 
impatience  of  grief  which  makes  the  hody  start,  as  starts 
the  wounded  lion  1  Have  you  still  that  devouring  thirsty 
which  can  be  quenched  only  in  the  grave  ?  Is  there  still 
that  romance  of  regret  which  drives  the  living  out  of 
life  in  pursuit  of  death  1  Or  is  what  you  suffer  but  the 
prostration  of  exhausted  courage,  the  weariness  which 
stifles  every  struggling  ray  of  hopel  Has  the  loss  of 
memory  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  weept  Oh» 
my  dear  Mend,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  you  can  no  longer 
weep,  if  your  frozen  heart  be  dead,  if  you  put  all  your 
trust  in  God,  —  then,  Maximilian,  you  are  consoled ;  do 
not  complain." 

"  Count,"  said  Morrel,  in  firm  and  quiet  tones,  '^  listen 
to  me,  as  to  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  raised  to  heaven, 
though  he  remains  on  earth.  I  have  come  to  you  that  I 
may  die  in  the  arms  of  a  friend.  There  are  indeed  some 
whom  I  love.  I  love  my  sister  Julie,  I  love  her  husband 
Emmanuel ;  but  I  want  strong  arms  opened  to  me,  and 
some  one  to  smile  on  my  last  moments.  My  sister  would 
be  bathed  in  tears  and  fainting ;  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  suffer.  Emmanuel  would  tear  the  weapon  from  my 
hand,  and  alarm  the  house  with  his  cries.  Tou,  County 
who  are  more  than  man ;  you  whom  I  would  call  a  god 
if  you  were  not  mortal,  —  you  will  conduct  me  gently  and 
tenderly,  will  you  not,  even  to  the  gates  of  death  1 " 

"  My  friend/'  said  the  count,  "  I  have  still  one  doubt, 
—  are  you  weak  enough  to  pride  yourself  upon  your 
sufferings  1 " 

**  No,  indeed,  I  am  calm,"  said  Morrel,  giving  his  hand 
to  the  count ;  "  my  pulse  does  not  beat  slower  or  Cuter 
than  usuaL  No,  I  feel  that  I  have  reached  the  goal,  and 
I  will  go  no  &rther«    Tou  told  me  to  wait  and  hope ;  do 
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you  know  what  you  did,  unfortiinate  adviser  1  I  have 
waited  a  month ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  suffered  for  a 
month  1  I  have  hoped  (man  is  a  poor,  wretched  creature !) 
I  have  hoped  —  whatt  I  cannot  tell,— something  won- 
derful, an  absurdity,  a  miracle.  God  only  knows  what,  ^ 
he  who  has  mingled  with  our  reason  that  folly  we  call 
hope.  Yes,  I  have  waited ;  yes,  I  have  hoped,  Count ; 
and  during  this  quarter  of  an  hour  we  have  been  talking 
together  you  have  unconsciously  wounded,  tortured  my 
heart,  —  for  every  word  you  have  uttered  proves  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  me.  Oh,  Count  1  I  shall  sleep  calmly,  de- 
liciously  in  the  arms  of  death  1 "  Morrel  pronounced 
these  words  with  an  energy  which  made  the  count  shud- 
der. ''  My  friend,''  continued  Morrel, ''  you  named  the 
5th  of  October  as  the  term  of  the  delay  you  asked ;  to- 
day is  the  5th  of  October."  He  took  out  lus  watch.  *'  It 
is  now  nine  o'clock ;  I  have  yet  three  hours  to  live." 

"  Be  it  so,'*  said  the  count ;  "  come.** 

Monel  mechanically  followed  the  count,  and  they  had 
entered  the  grotto  before  he  perceived  it.  He  felt  a  carpet 
under  his  feet,  a  door  opened,  perfumes  surrounded  him, 
and  a  brilliant  light  dazzled  his  eyes.  Morrel  hesitated  to 
advance ;  he  dreaded  the  enervating  effect  of  all  that  he 
saw.  Monte  Cristo  drew  him  in  gently.  "  Why,'*  said 
he,  ^  should  we  not  spend  the  last  three  hours  remaining 
to  us  of  life  like  those  ancient  Romans  who,  when  con* 
demned  by  Nero,  their  emperor  and  heir,  sat  down  at  a 
table  covered  with  flowers,  and  inhaled  death  with  the 
perfume  of  heliotropes  and  roses  ?  " 

Morrel  smiled.  "  As  you  please,"  he  said ;  "  death  is 
always  death,  —  absence  of  life,  and  consequently  of  grie^ 
that  ia,  foigetfulness,  repose.''  He  sat  down,  and  Monte 
Cristo  placed  himself  opposite  to  him.  They  were  in 
the  marvellous  dining-room  before  described,  where  the 
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stataes  bad  baBkets  on  iheii  head%  always  filkd  with 
fruits  and  flowen. 

Moriel  had  looked  yagnely  at  everything,  and  probably 
had  seen  nothing.  ''Let  ua  talk  like  meD|"  he  said, 
looking  at  the  count. 

"Proceed!'* 

**  Count  I "  said  Morrel,  **  you  are  the  epitome  of  aU 
human  knowledge,  and  you  impress  me  aa  one  who  has 
descended  from  a  wiser  and  more  advanced  world  than 
ours." 

*^  There  is  something  true  in  what  you  say/*  said  the 
count,  with  that  smile  which  made  him  so  handsome. 
''I  have  descended  from  a  planet  called  GriefL" 

''  I  believe  all  that  you  tell  me  without  searching  its 
significance.  Thus,  you  told  me  to  live,  and  J  have 
lived;  you  told  me  to  hope,  and  I  have  almost  hoped. 
I  venture  therefore  to  ask  you,  aa  if  you  had  experienced 
death,  is  it  painful  to  die  1  * 

Monte  Cristo  looked  upon  Morrel  with  indescribable  ten- 
derness. "  TeSy"  he  said,  ^  "  yes,  doubtless  it  is  painful, 
if  you  violently  break  the  outer  covering  which  obstinately 
begs  for  life.  If  you  plunge  a  dagger  into  your  flesh ;  if 
with  a  stupid  buUet,  always  irregular  in  its  course^  you 
perforate  your  brain,  to  which  the  least  shock  gives  pun, 
<—  certainly  you  will  suffer,  you  will  quit  life  in  an  odious 
way,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  despairing  agony  will  find 
that  it  was  preferable  to  a  repose  so  dearly  bought** 

''Tes,'*said  Morrel,  "I  understand;  death,  like  life, 
has  its  secrets  of  pain  and  of  pleasure.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  know  them." 

*'  Tou  have  spoken  truly,  Maximilian  ;  death  i^  accord- 
ing to  the  care  we  take  to  be  on  good  or  bad  terms  with 
it,  either  a  friend  who  rocks  us  gently  as  a  nurse^  or  an 
enemy  who  violently  drags  the  soul  from  the  body.    Borne 
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day,  when  the  world  is  much  older,  and  when  mankind 
will  be  masters  of  all  the  destructive  powers  in  nature  to 
make  them  serve  the  general  good  of  humanity,  —when 
mankind,  as  you  were  just  saying,  have  discovered  the 
secrets  of  death,  then  death  will  be  as  sweet  and  volup- 
tuous as  a  slumber  in  the  arms  of  your  beloved." 

*'  And  if  you  wished  to  die,  you  would  know  how  to 
die  in  that  manner.  Count  1 " 

"  Yes." 

Morrel  extended  his  hand.  ''  Now  I  understand,"  he 
said,  "  why  you  bad  me  brought  here  to  this  desolate  spot 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  to  this  subterranean  palace ;  it 
is  because  you  love  me,  is  it  not,  Count  1  It  is  because 
you  love  me  well  enough  to  give  me  one  of  those  deaths  of 
which  you  were  just  speaking,  —  a  death  without  agony ; 
a  death  which  will  allow  me  to  hear  myself  pronounce 
Valentine's  name  while  clasping  your  hand." 

*^  Yes,  you  have  guessed  rightly,  Morrel,"  said  the 
count;  "that  is  what  I  intend." 

"  Thanks  I  the  idea  that  to-morrow  I  shall  no  longer 
suffer  is  sweet  to  my  heart.*' 

"Do  you  then  regret  nothing  1" 

"  No,"  repUed  MorreL 

"  Not  even  me ) "  asked  the  count,  with  deep  emotion. 

MorrePs  clear  eye  was  for  the  moment  clouded,  then  it 
shone  with  unusual  lustre,  and  a  large  tear  rolled  down 
his  cheek. 

"What !  "  said  the  count,  "do  you  still  regret  anything 
in  the  world,  and  yet  die ) " 

"  Oh,  I  entreat  you  ! "  exclaimed  Morrel,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  do  not  speak  another  word.  Count ;  do  not  prolong  my 
torture ! " 

The  count  fancied  that  he  was  yielding ;  and  this  belief 
revived  the  horrible  doubt  already  once  conquered  at  the 
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Ch&teau  d'If.  ''I  am  endeavonngy"  he  tboaghty  ''to 
make  this  man  happy ;  I  look  upon  this  leBtitution  as  a 
weight  thrown  into  the  scale  to  balance  the  evil  I  have 
wrought.  NoWy  supposing  I  am  deoeiyed,  if  this  man 
has  not  been  unhappy  enough  to  merit  happiness,  alas ! 
what  would  become  of  me  who  can  atgne  for  eyil  only 
by  doing  good  1 "  Then  he  said  aloud, ''  Listen,  Morrel ; 
I  see  that  your  grief  is  great,  but  still  you  believe  in  Grod| 
and  do  not  like  to  risk  the  salvation  of  your  souL" 

Morrel  smiled  sadly.  "  Count,"  he  said,  ''  I  swear  to 
you  my  suul  is  no  longer  my  own." 

"  Maximilian,  you  know  that  I  have  no  relative  in  the 
world.  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  regard  you  as  my 
son ;  well,  then,  to  save  my  son  I  would  sacriiice  my  life, 
and  with  better  reason  my  fortune." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  you  wish  to  quit  life  hecause  yon  do  not 
understand  all  the  enjoyments  which  are  within  reach  of 
a  large  fortune.  Morrel,  I  possess  nearly  a  hundred  mil- 
lions ;  I  give  them  to  you.  With  such  a  fortune  you  can 
attain  every  wish.  Are  you  ambitious  1  every  career  is 
open  to  you.  Overturn  the  world,  change  its  character, 
yield  to  mad  ideas,  be  even  criminal  —  but  live." 

''  Count,  I  have  your  word,"  said  Morrel,  coldly ;  then, 
taking  out  his  watch,  he  added,  *'  it  is  half-past  eleven." 

**  Morrel,  can  you  intend  it  in  my  house,  beneath  my 
eyes  1 " 

'*  Then  let  me  go,"  said  Maximilian,  **  or  I  shall  think 
that  you  do  not  love  me  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  your 
own ; "  and  he  rose. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  whose  countenance 
brightened  at  these  words ;  **  you  wish  it,  and  you  are  in- 
flexible. Tes,  as  you  said,  you  are  indeed  wretched,  and  a 
miracle  alone  can  cure  you.    Sit  down,  Morrel,  and  wait." 
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Morrel  obeyed.  The  count  rose,  and  unlocking  a  closet 
with  a  key  suspended  from  his  gold  chain,  took  from  it  a 
little  silver  casket  beautifully  carved  and  chased,  the  cor- 
ners of  which  represented  four  bending  figures,  similar  to 
the  Caryatides,  the  forms  of  women,  symbols  of  the  angels 
aspiring  to  heaven.  He  placed  the  casket  on  the  table; 
then  opening  it,  he  took  out  a  little  golden  box,  the  top 
of  which  flew  open  on  the  pressing  of  a  secret  spring. 
This  box  contained  an  unctuous  substance,  partly  solid, 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  color,  owing  to 
the  reflection  of  the  polished  gold,  sapphires,  rubies,  and 
emeralds  which  ornamented  the  box.  It  was  a  mixed 
mass  of  blue,  purple,  and  gold.  The  count  took  out  a 
small  quantity  of  this  with  a  gilt  spoon,  and  offered  it  to 
Morrel,  fixing  a  long  steadfast  glance  upon  him.  It  was 
then  observable  that  the  substance  was  of  a  greenish  hue. 

''  This  is  what  you  asked  for/'  he  said,  "  and  what  I 
promised  to  give  you." 

''  I  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,"  said  the 
young  man,  taking  the  spoon  from  the  hands  of  the  count. 

Monte  Gristo  took  another  spoon,  and  dipped  it  into 
the  golden  box. 

'^  What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  friend ) "  asked  Morrel, 
arresting  his  hand. 

^  Faith  1  Morrel,"  he  said,  smiling,  ''  I  believe  —  God 
forgive  me — that  I  am  as  weary  of  life  as  you  are ;  and 
since  the  opportunity  presents  itself —  " 

"  Stay  I "  said  the  young  man.  "  You,  who  love  and 
are  beloved ;  you,  who  have  faith  and  hope,  —  oh  !  do 
not  follow  my  example ;  in  your  case  it  would  be  a  crime. 
Adieu,  my  noble  and  generous  friend,  adieu;  I  will  go 
and  tell  Valentine  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

And  slowly,  though  without  any  hesitation,  pausing 
only  to  press  the  count's  hand,  he  swallowed  the  mys- 
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teriouB  subfitanoe  offered  by  Monte  Cnsto.  Then  they 
were  both  silent.  Ali,  mate  and  attentive,  brought  the 
pipes  and  coffee,  and  disappeared.  By  degrees  the  lamps 
gradually  &ded  in  the  hands  of  the  marble  statues  which 
held  them,  and  the  perfumes  appeared  less  powerful  to 
MorreL  Seated  opposite  to  him,  Monte  Cristo  watched 
him  in  the  shadow,  and  Morrel  saw  nothing  but  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  count  An  overpowering  sadness  took  pos- 
session of  the  young  man ;  his  hands  relaxed  theiz  hold ; 
the  objects  in  the  room  gradually  lost  their  form  and 
color ;  and  his  disturbed  vision  seemed  to  perceive  dooD 
and  cnrtains  open  in  the  walL 

''  Friend,''  he  cried,  '*  I  feel  that  I  am  dying;  thanks  I  ** 
he  made  a  last  effort  to  extend  his  hand,  but  it  fell  powe^ 
less  beside  him.  Then  it  appeared  to  him  that  Monte 
Cristo  smiled,  not  with  the  strange  and  fearfol  expreesbn 
which  had  sometimes  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  but  with  the  benevolent  kindness  of  a  father  for  an 
infant  At  the  same  time  the  count  appeared  to  increase 
in  stature ;  his  form,  nearly  double  its  usual  height,  stood 
out  in  relief  against  the  red  tapestry ;  his  black  hair  was 
thrown  back ;  and  he  appeared  erect  and  exalted,  like  one 
of  those  angels  with  which  the  wicked  are  threatened  at 
the  day  of  judgment  Morrel,  overpowered,  fell  back  in 
the  armchair ;  a  delicious  torpor  was  insinuated  into  every 
vein ;  changing  ideas  presented  themselves  to  his  brain, 
like  the  new  designs  in  the  kaleidoscope.  Enervated, 
prastrate,  panting,  he  became  unconscious  of  outward 
objects;  he  seemed  to  be  entering  that  vagne  deliriam 
preceding  death.  He  wished  once  again  to  press  the 
count's  hand ;  but  his  own  was  immovablei  He  wished 
to  articulate  a  last  farewell ;  but  his  tongue  lay  motionleas 
and  heavy  in  his  throat,  like  a  stone  at  the  mouth  of  a 
sepulchre.    Involuntarily  his  languid  eyes  closed.     Never- 
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thelesfl^  thiongh  his  eyelashes  he  saw  a  well-known  fonn 
moving  amid  the  ohscority  with  which  he  thought  himself 
snnounded.    It  was  the  count,  who  had  just  opened  a  doon 

Immediately  a  brilliant  light  shining  in  the  chamber 
a4joiningy  or  rather,  in  a  marvellous  palace,  filled  the  salon 
where  Morrel  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasing  pains  of 
death.  Then  he  saw  a  woman  of  wondrous  beauty  appear 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door  separating  the  two  rooms. 
Pale,  and  sweetly  smiling,  she  looked  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  conjuring  the  angel  of  vengeance*  **  Is  it  heaven 
that  opens  before  me  1 "  thought  the  dying  man ;  "  that 
angel  resembles  the  one  I  have  losf  Monte  Cristo 
directed  the  young  woman's  attention  to  the  sofa  on 
which  Morrel  was  lying.  She  advanced  towards  him 
with  clasped  hands  and  a  smile  upon  her  lips* 

"  Valentine  I  Valentine  I  **  cried  Morrel,  ftom  the  bottom 
of  his  soul ;  but  his  lips  uttered  no  sound.  And  as  though 
all  his  strength  were  centred  in  that  internal  emotion,  he 
sighed  and  closed  his  eyes.  Valentine  rushed  towanls 
him ;  his  lips  again  moved. 

"  He  is  calling  you,"  said  the  count,  —  "  he  to  whom  you 
have  confided  your  destiny ;  he  from  whom  death  would 
have  separated  you.  Happily  I  was  there,  and  I  vanquished 
death.  Henceforth,  Valentine,  you  must  never  again  be 
separated  on  earth,  since  he  has  rushed  into  death  to  find 
you.  "Without  me,  you  would  both  have  died ;  I  restore 
you  to  each  other.  May  God  place  to  my  account  these 
two  lives  that  I  have  saved  !  " 

Valentine  seized  the  count's  hand,  and  with  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  joy  carried  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  thank  me  again  1 "  said  the  count  "  Tell  me  till 
you  are  weary  that  I  have  restored  you  to  happiness ;  you 
do  not  know  how  much  I  require  this  assurance." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  1''  said 
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Valentine ;  "  and  if  yon  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  giati- 
tode,  oh,  then,  ask  Hayd^e  I  ask  my  beloved  sister  Hayd^, 
who  ever  since  our  departure  from  France  has  caused  me 
to  wait  patiently  for  this  happy  day,  while  talking  to  me 
of  you.'' 

^  You,  then,  love  Hayd^e!"  asked  Monte  Cristo^  with 
an  emotion  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  conceal 

"  Oh,  yes  I  with  all  my  souL" 

"  Well,  then  1  listen,  Valentine,"  said  the  count;  **  I 
have  a  fisivor  to  ask  of  you.** 

"  Of  me !     Oh,  am  I  happy  enough  for  that  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  you  have  called  Hayd^  your  sister.  Let  her 
become  so  indeed,  Valentine ;  render  her  all  the  gratitude 
you  think  you  owe  me.  Protect  her,  for "  (the  count's 
voice  was  thick  with  emotion)  '^  henceforth  she  will  be 
alone  in  the  world." 

"  Alone  in  the  world ! "  repeated  a  voice  behind  the 
count,  "  and  why  I " 

Monte  Cristo  turned  round ;  Hayd^e  was  standing,  pale, 
motionless,  looking  at  the  count  with  an  expression  of 
stupefied  amazement. 

"  Because  to-morrow,  Haydde,  you  will  be  free;  you  will 
then  assume  your  proper  position  in  society,  —  for  I  wiU 
not  allow  my  destiny  to  overshadow  yours.  Daughter  of 
a  prince  1  I  restore  io  you  the  riches  and  name  of  your 
father." 

Hayd^  became  pale,  and  lifting  her  transparent  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  tears,  "  Then 
you  leave  me,  my  Lord  1 " 

**  Hayd^e,  Hayd^e  1  you  are  young  and  beautiful ;  fo^ 
get  even  my  name,  and  be  happy  I " 

**  It  is  well,'*  said  Hayd^ ;  ^  your  order  shall  be 
obeyed,  my  Lord.  I  will  forget  even  your  name,  and  bo 
happy."     And  she  stepped  back  to  retire. 
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''  Oh,  heavens  ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  who  was  sup- 
porting the  head  of  Morrel  on  her  shoulder,  "  do  you  not 
see  how  pale  she  isl    Do  you  not  see  how  she  suffers  1 " 

Hayd^e  answered  with  a  heart-rending  expression, 
**  Why  should  he  understand  this,  my  sister  !  He  is  my 
master,  and  I  am  his  slave;  he  has  the  right  to  notice 
nothing." 

The  count  shuddered  at  the  tones  of  a  voice  which  pen- 
etrated the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart ;  his  eyes  met  those 
of  the  young  girl,  and  he  could  not  bear  their  brilliancy. 
"  Oh,  heavens ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  can  my  suspicions  be 
correct  ?    Hayd^  would  it  please  you  not  to  leave  me  1  ** 

"  I  am  young,"  gently  replied  Haydde ;  "  I  love  the  life 
you  have  made  so  sweet  to  me,  and  should  regret  to  die." 

"  You  mean,  then,  that  if  I  leave  you,  Hayd6e  —  *' 

**  I  should  die  ;  yes,  my  Lord.*' 

"  Do  you  then  love  me  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Valentine  I  he  asks  if  I  love  him.  Valentine,  toll 
liim  whether  you  love  Maximilian." 

The  count  felt  his  heart  dilate  and  throb ;  he  opened 
bis  arms,  and  Hayd^e,  uttering  a  cry,  sprang  into  them. 
"  Oh,  yes  ! "  she  cried,  "  I  love  you  I  I  love  you  as  one 
loves  a  father,  brother,  husband  I  I  love  you  as  my  life, 
for  you  are  the  best,  the  noblest  of  created  beings  I " 

•*  Let  it  be,  then,  as  you  wish,  sweet  angel.  God,  who 
has  sustained  me  in  my  struggle  with  my  enemies,  and  has 
given  me  victory,  will  not  let  me  end  my  triumph  with 
this  penance.  I  wished  to  punish  myself,  but  God  for- 
gives me !  Love  me  then,  Hayd(^e !  Who  knows  1  perhaps 
your  love  will  make  me  forget  all  I  wish  not  to  remember." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  Lord  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  one  word  from  yon  has  enlightened  me 
more  than  twenty  years  of  slow  experience.  I  have  now 
but  you  in  the  worid,  Hayd^.    Through  you  I  again  con- 
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nect  myself  with  life ;  throngb  you  I  shall  suffer,  through 
you  rejoice." 

"  Do  you  hear  him,  Yalentine  1 "  exclaimed  Haydee  ; 
"he  says  that  through  me  he  will  suffer,  —  through  me, 
who  would  yield  my  life  for  him  I" 

The  count  meditated  for  a  moment  **  Have  I  discov- 
ered the  truth?"  he  said ;  "hut  whether  it  he  for  recom- 
pense or  punishment,  I  accept  my  &te.  Come,  Haydee, 
come ! "  and  throwing  his  arm  round  the  young  girl's 
waist,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Valentine,  and  disappeared. 

During  the  next  hour  Valentine,  agitated  and  voiceless, 
watched  steadfastly  over  Morrel.  At  length  she  felt  his 
heart  heat,  a  faint  hreath  played  upon  his  lips,  and  a  slight 
shudder,  announcing  the  return  of  life,  passed  through  the 
young  man's  frame.  Then  his  eyes  opened,  hut  they  were 
at  first  fixed  and  expressionless ;  then  sight  returned,  and 
with  it,  feeling  and  grief.  "  Oh  ! "  he  cried  in  an  accent  of 
despair,  "  the  count  has  deceived  me ;  I  am  yet  living ;  " 
and  extending  his  hand  towards  the  tahle,  he  seized  a  knife. 

"  Dearest ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  with  her  adoiahle 
smile,  "  awake,  and  look  towards  me." 

Morrel  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  frantic,  douht- 
ful,  dazzled,  as  though  hy  a  celestial  vision,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees. 

The  next  morning,  at  dayhreak,  Valentine  and  Morrel 
were  walking  arm  in  arm  on  the  seashore,  Valentine  relat- 
ing how  Monte  Cristo  had  appeared  in  her  room  ;  how  he 
had  unveiled  everything ;  how  he  had  revealed  the  crime ; 
and  finally,  how  he  had  saved  her  life  hy  allowing  her  to 
seem  dead. 

They  had  found  the  door  of  the  grotto  opened,  and 
went  forth,  the  latest  stars  of  night  still  gleaming  in  the 
azure  of  the  morning  sky.     Morrel  soon  perceived  a  man 
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standing  amid  the  group  of  rocks  who  was  awaitivig  a  sign 
from  them  to  advance ;  he  pointed  him  out  to  Valentine 

''Ah!  it  is  Jacopo/'  she  said,  **the  captain  of  th# 
yacht;*'  and  she  heckoned  him  totfanU  them. 

^  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  us  1 "  asked  Morrel« 

^  I  have  a  letter  to  give  you  horn  the  count** 

**  From  the  count  1  **  murmured  hoth. 

"  Yes ;  read  it" 

Morrel  opened  the  letter  and  read  :^ 

Mt  dkar  Maximilian,  —  There  is  a  felucca  fur  you  al  ai^« 
chor.  Jacopo  will  conduct  you  to  Leghorn,  whort>  M*  Nuirti^r 
waits  his  granddaughter,  whom  he  wishes  to  hK^  U^fv^rt)  you 
lead  her  to  the  altar.  All  that  is  iu  this  grotto,  luy  frioiul,  my 
house  in  the  Champa  £lyB6es,  and  my  chAteau  at  Tiv^)xvrt«  ax^ 
the  marriage  gifts  bestowed  by  Edmond  Dantos  upon  the  sou 
of  his  old  master,  Morrel.  Madenioiaolle  do  Villc»fort  will 
share  them  with  you ;  for  I  entreat  her  to  give  to  the  ^hh^t  the 
immense  fortune  reverting  to  her  from  her  father,  now  a 
madman,  and  her  brother,  who  died  loAt  September  with  hia 
mother.  Tell  the  angel  who  will  watch  over  your  future  de^* 
tiny,  Morrel,  to  pray  sometimes  for  a  man,  who,  like  Satan, 
thought  himself,  for  an  instant,  equal  to  Qo<\ ;  but  who  now 
acknowledges  with  Christian  humility  that  Goil  alone  pos- 
sesses supreme  power  and  infinite  wisdom.  Perhaps  thoi»e 
prayers  may  soften  the  remorse  he  feels  in  his  heart  As  for 
you,  Morrel,  this  is  the  secret  of  my  conduct  towards  you. 
There  is  neither  happiness  nor  misery  in  the  world ;  there  is 
only  the  comparison  of  one  state  with  another,  nothing  more. 
He  who  has  felt  the  deepest  grief  is  best  able  to  experience 
supreme  happiness.  We  umst  have  felt  what  it  is  to  die, 
Morrel,  that  we  may  appreciate  the  ei\joymeuts  of  life. 

Live,  then,  and  be  happy,  beloved  children  of  my  heart! 
and  never  forget  that  until  the  day  when  God  will  deign  to 
reveal  the  future  to  man,  all  human  wisdom  is  contained  in 
these  two  words,  Wait  and  hope. 
Your  friend, 

Edmond  DAKiis,  Count  of  Monte  Cristo. 
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During  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  which  infoimed  Val- 
entme  for  the  first  time  of  the  madness  of  her  &ther  and 
the  death  of  her  hrother,  she  hecame  pale,  a  heayy  sigh 
escaped  firom  her  hosom,  and  tears,  not  the  less  painfdl 
hecause  they  were  silent,  ran  down  her  cheeks;  her  hap- 
piness cost  her  very  dear. 

Morrel  looked  round  uneasOy.  "But,"  he  said,  ^tiie 
count's  generosity  is  too  OTerwhelming ;  Valentine  will  he 
satisfied  with  my  humble  fortune.  Where  is  the  county 
friend  1    Lead  me  to  him." 

Jacopo  pointed  towards  the  horizon. 

'<  What  do  you  mean  t "  asked  Valentine.  "  Where  is 
the  count?    Where  is  Hayd^et" 

"  Look  1 ''  said  Jacopo. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  indicated  by 
the  sailor ;  and  on  the  blue  line  separating  the  sky  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they  perceived  a  laige  white  sail 

"  Gone  I  "  said  Morrel ;  *'  gone  !  Adieu,  my  friend  ! 
adieu,  my  father !  " 

''Gone I"  munnured  Valentine.  ''Adieu,  my  friend! 
adieu,  my  sister! " 

"  Who  can  say  whether  we  shall  ever  see  them  again  t" 
said  Morrel,  with  tearful  eyes. 

"My  friend,"  replied  Valentine,  "has  not  the  count 
just  told  us  that  all  human  wisdom  was  contained  in 
these  two  words,  Wait  and  hopef^ 


THE  END. 
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